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NDERLYING all this recent discussion of the 

League of Nations, the basic fact to be borne in 
mind is that there is a presidential campaign due to 
begin in a few months and that for nearly two years 
party politics has had to remain in a quiescent condi- 
tion. Campaigns require issues. Candidates may be 
improvized, but effective issues can not be improvized. 
Consequently, party leaders, especially Republican lead- 
ers, who have had to follow President Wilson’s lead 
during the period of actual hostilities, are under the 
dire necessity of finding issues in the near future or 
letting the coming campaign go by default. To be 
effective, these issues must relate pretty closely to the 
war-—its conduct, or the peace terms to be made, or 
the way in which the results of the war are taken care 
of. Investigation into the conduct of the war is almost 
certain to be undertaken by the next Congress, which 
is to be Republican. Lack of preparation and blunders 
of administration are sure to be emphasized. But all 
that is yet to come. Just now it is on the peace terms 
and especially the League of Nations that the Republi- 
cans must depend for the development of an issue. 
They can’t wait. When the treaty has been finally 
agreed on at Versailles and the form of the League 
fnally submitted for approval or rejection, no party 
is likely to have the hardihood to delay the settlement 
of the world’s troubled affairs by a refusal to ratify. 
If an issue is to be gotten out of the peace negotiations 
it must be gotten out now. Both sides see that and are 
playing the game in the light of that fact. And the 
effort to get a campaign issue out of the situation is not 
by any manner of means confined to the Republicans. 
The President himself began the partisan game when 
he issued that deplorable appeal last October for the 
election of a Democratic Congress to enable him to 
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negotiate peace terms without being hampered with a 
hostile Congress. He continued to play the game when 
he appointed his peace delegation, with but one Repub- 
lican on it (Henry White), and he a diplomat who has 
been during nearly all his career resident in foreign 
lands and not identified with party developments. If, 
then, it is unfortunate that this country, having shown 
to the world a united front in the great world crisis, 
should now present the aspects of a Kilkenny row, 
neither side is entirely free of responsibility. Perhaps 
neither side is to be much blamed. This country is run 
by party government and we must take the bitter of any 
political system with the sweet. 


Republican Senators Sign a 
Round Robin. 


HE first thing observable about the division of 

opinion, then, is that the Republican Senators, with 
a few exceptions, are lined up on one side and the 
Democratic Senators, with a few exceptions (Hard- 
wick, Reed, Vardaman, and perhaps two or three others 
who have personal grievances against the President) on 
the other side. In the Round Robin which was hastily 
evolved by Senators Lodge and Knox and signed by 
thirty-seven Senators (more names have been added 
since), not only was there no name of a Democratic 
Senator signed but no Democrat was allowed to sign, 
tho one or two wished to do so. It was a partisan move, 
pure and simple. Immediately afterward Chairman 
Hay, of the Republican National Committee, made a 
speech in St. Paul, sounding as the key-note of the com- 
ing Republican campaign the slogan of “no indefinite 
internationalization as a substitute for fervent American 
nationalism,” the reference, of course, being to the 
League of Nations as the proposed substitute. And on 
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“COME ON—PRY ME OUT O’ THE RUT!” 
—Chapin in St. Louis Republic 


the heels of that came the information that one million 
copies each of Senator Lodge’s and Senator Knox’s ad- 
dresses against the present draft of the League and 
500,000 copies of the addresses of Senators Borah, 
Reed and Poindexter are to be distributed. Already 
the fervor of the long -bottled- up opposition to the 
Wilson administration has reached such a pitch that we 
find Mr. James M. Beck, former Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, declaring that ““Woodrow 
Wilson’s foreign policy, from the time he took the reins 
of office until the present hour, has been a black stain 
of dishonor upon the American people,” and that he still 
goes on pledging this country to policies—referring to 
the League of Nations—‘‘subversive of all the pillars of 
this government.” Senator Knox is a close second to 
Mr. Beck, with the declaration that “a union more 
abhorrent to our traditions, free institutions and the 
trend of all civilized government could not be devised.” 
And one Republican paper—the Hartford Courant— 
is urging Vice-President Marshall to assume the reins 
of power and call an extra session of Congress at once 
to enact the legislation which failed of enactment by 
reason of the filibuster conducted in the closing hours 
of the recent session by three or four Republican 
Senators. 


The Draft of the League 
Open to Changes. 


O NE must take care to discriminate between hostility 

to the idea of a League of Nations and that to Mr. 
Wilson himself and his methods, including the par- 
ticular draft for a League which he brought with him 
from Paris. This draft was by no means in a final 
form. While unanimously accepted by the representa- 
tives of fourteen nations, it was simply in the form of,a 
report made by a committee of the peace conference 


for final action by the conference. This was made ver 
clear by Lord Robert Cecil and M. Leon Bourgeois 
“It is a good omen,” said Lord Robert, “that this docy. 
ment has been laid before the world before being finally 
enacted so that the people everywhere could advise upon 
and criticize it.” M. Bourgeois spoke in the same strain. 
saying: “Lord Robert Cecil has said we now presen} 
to the Conference and to the world the result of oy 
work, but we do not present it as something that js 
final, but only as the result of an honest effort, to be 
discussed and to be examined not only by this Cop. 
ference, but the public opinion of the world.” Under 
the circumstances, Mr. Wilson’s request that the Senate 
defer all discussion until his return was resented by a 
number of Senators. Borah, Reed, Poindexter and 
Sherman immediately opened fire on the League, and 
went to such an extent that they will probably find it 
impossible, when the time comes, to vote for any sort 
of League that may be presented. None of these four 
Senators has offered any constructive criticism to speak 
of. They have attacked the whole idea of such a 
League, or rather of our participation in such a League, 
Borah going so far as to say, “If the Savior of Man- 
kind should revisit the earth and declare for a League 
of Nations I would be opposed to it.” Other Republi- 
can Senators, such as Lodge and Knox, have left the 
way open for their endorsement of the project provided 
certain changes are made. It is noted also that in the 
Round Robin signed by most of the Republican Senators 
care was taken to disclaim hostility against the prin- 
ciple of a League. “The redotting of an ‘i’ or the re- 
crossing of a ‘t’,” the St. Louis Star remarks, “in the 
League constitution would furnish sufficient excuse for 
these Senators to change their attitude if their appraisal 
of public sentiment convinces them that opposition to 
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POWERS OF THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


the League is poor politics. “The way is wide open,” 
says the N. Y. World, “for every mother’s son of them 
to run for cover” ; and it declares that the Round Robin 
is “fifty per cent. personal malice and fifty per cent. po- 
litical bluff.” Several of those signing—Calder, Wads- 
worth and Spencer among them—were quick to declare 
themselves in favor of the League if certain changes 
are made. 


The League to Comprise Seven 
International Bodies. 


“THE covenant and draft of the constitution of the 

League of Nations,” as it is entitled, which Presi- 
dent Wilson brought home with him, consists of twenty- 
six articles. The phrasing is, by general consent, loose 
and obscure at times. This is explained by Paris cor- 
respondents as due partly. to haste, in order to agree 
upon some kind of a draft before Mr. Wilson left, and 
in part to the compromizes that were necessary to secure 
unanimous agreement. The nations participating in the 
formation of the proposed League are fourteen in num- 
ber—United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Brazil, 
China, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. These apparently 
are to be the “signatories to the covenant.” A protocol 
is to accompany the covenant naming other states which 
are “to be invited to adhere to the covenant.” Admis- 
sion of still other states is provided for by the assent of 
two-thirds of the states in the League, but membership 
is to be “limited to fully self-governing countries, in- 
cluding dominions and colonies,” and to be limited fur- 
ther to states that are able to give “effective guarantees” 
of sincere intention to observe international obligations. 
This does not make Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and South Africa members of the League (as has been 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ARGUMENT IN A NUTSHELL 
—Ding in New York Tribune 
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—Kirby in New York World 


widely asserted), but it makes it possible for them to 
become members by a two-thirds vote. Each state has 
one vote in the Body of Delegates; but in the Executive 
Council there are to be but nine votes in all—one each 
for the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan, and four other states to be determined by the 
Body of Delegates. In addition to the two bodies 
named, there are to be five others, namely: a secretariat 
(a secretary-general selected by the Executive Council, 
and a staff appointed by him and approved by the Coun- 
cil) ; a permanent commission to advise on military and 
naval affairs; “a permanent court of international jus- 
tice” to be formed by the Executive Council; a perma- 
nent bureau of labor, “to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women and chil- 
dren,” the world over ; and “a mandatory commission, to 
receive and examine the annual reports of the manda- 
tory powers.” The vital part of the League is the 
Executive Council. The functions of the Body of Dele- 
gates seem to be few and not too well defined. It de- 
termines the admission of new states into the League; it 
acts as a sort of court of appeals in case any dispute is 
referred to the Council which the Council itself or 
either party to the dispute wishes referred to it; it is to 
“advise” any state in the League of treaties which “have 
become inapplicable” or of international conditions the 
continuance of which “may endanger the peace of the 
world” ; and it is to pass, by a three-fourths vote, upon 
any amendment to the coyenant, after it has been rati- 
fied by the nine states represented in the Executive 
Council. It is in the Body of Delegates alone, whose 
functions are thus limited, that Great Britain and her 
Dominions may have five votes to our one. 


Powers of the League Are Mostly to 
Propose, Recommend and Advise. 


N the Executive Council are to be vested, as we have 
said, the chief functions of the League. It is to de- 
termine “matters of procedure” for itself by majority 
vote, and it is to choose a secretary-general also appar- 
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ently by majority vote. There are just three other 
things—aside from proposing, advising and recommend- 
ing—which the Executive Council is given power to do 
by majority vote. It may “direct the publication” of the 
statements made by disputing states; it is to define ‘the 
degree of authority, control or administration” to be 
exercized by a mandatory state; and it “may take such 
action . . . as will prevent hostilities” in the case of a 
dispute between two states, one or both not being a 
member of the League, and both of which refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purpose of settling their dispute. It does ‘many 
other things of importance by a majority vote, but none 
of these other things is in the nature of a finality. It is 
to determine what military equipment and armament is 
fair and reasonable for each state, but to determine it 
“for the consideration and action” of each state, and 
after the state itself has adopted the proposed limitations 
it can not go beyond them without permission given (by 
majority vote presumably) by the Council. In case of 
the violation of the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of a member state, the Council “shall advise 
upon the means” by which the League shall prevent such 
violation. When two member states refer a dispute to 
the Council for inquiry, it is to make a “recommenda- 
tion” within six months afterward. When member 
states submit a dispute to the Court of Arbitration, and 
then there is a failure to carry out the court’s award, 
the Council “shall propose what steps can best be taken 
to give effect thereto” (to whom the proposal is to be 
- made and who is to take the requisite steps is not 
stated). In the case of a dispute that has not been sub- 
mitted to arbitration and which is likely to lead to rup- 
ture, the dispute is to be referred to the Council, and if 
it reaches a unanimous conclusion and either state re- 
fuses to comply, then the Council is to “propose mea- 
sures necessary to give effect to the recommendations.” 
In any case where a member state disregards its cove- 
nant to submit a dispute to arbitration or inquiry before 
going to war, there is to be an economic boycott of the 
offending state by the other member states and the 
Council is to “recommend what effective military or 
naval force” each state shall contribute to enforce the 
covenant. Where “general supervizion of the trade in 
arms or ammunition” is necessary in the common inter- 
est, this supervizion is entrusted to the League, which 
presumably means to the Council. The above enumera- 
tion covers all the powers explicitly given to the Council. 
In all these proposals, recommendations and advices 
there seems to be nothing dangerous to the sovereignty 
of the United States or to the Federal Constitution or to 
the Monroe Doctrine or even to the memory of George 
Washington. 


Lodge, Washington, Monroe 
and the League. 


W HEREIN, then, lies the dire peril to our institu- 

tions and government found by Lodge, Knox, 
Beck and others? They are to be found, if at all, not 
in any coercive powers granted to the League itself, but 
in the covenants which the United States (and every 
other nation) makes upon entering the League. The 
League itself can not coerce, for it is to have no army 
or navy. But it can propose or recommend coercion to 
be applied by the members of the League, and they bind 
themselves to apply it in certain cases. Senator Lodge 
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is to be the chairman of the committee on foreign af. 
fairs in the next session of the Senate. His attack Upon 
the proposed draft of the League is the most weighty of 
any that has been made. In his speech in the Senate 
he begins with references to the loose phraseology of the 
draft, to the apparent indissolubility of the compact 
and then plunges into the alleged abandonment involved 
in it of the policies enjoined by Washington in his Fare. 
well Address and by Monroe in his historic message. 
It is worse than idle, he says, it is dishonest, to deny thet 
we shall abandon those policies entirely if we enter the 
League under the terms of the draft as submitted. He 
admits that “perhaps the time has come to do this,” byt 
we should be sure of just what we are doing. He dog 
not locate this abandonment of our traditional policies 
in any particular article of the draft. It is, he thinks, 
general result of the plan by which “American questions 
and European questions and Asian and African ques- 
tions are all alike put within the control and jurisdiction 
of the League.” Washington, says the Senator, warned 
us against permanent alliances and the Monroe Doctrine 
“involves but one essential proposition—that the 
Americas should be separated from the interference of 
Europe and that American questions in all parts of this 
hemisphere should be settled by Americans alone.” The 
Senator is not quoting Monroe. What President Mon- 
roe said was that the American continents were not to 
be considered “as subjects of future colonization by any 
European powers” and that we “should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” The Senator seems to derive his idea of the 
Monroe Dectrine from Secretary Olney rather than from 
Monroe. Olney laid it down in these words: “To-day 
the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition.” The whole tenor of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address refers to “entangling al- 
liances” formed with one part of Europe against another 
part. His words are: “Why, by interweaving our des- 
tiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of Eairopean ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor or caprice?” He was pleading for 
“neutrality” and against “excessive partiality for one 
foreign nation and excessive dislike for another.” 


No Conflict Between the League 
and the Monroe Doctrine. 


[F the proposed League charter conflicts with either 

Washington or Monroe, it does so by inference 
rather than by design, for the design on the face of it, as 
stated in the preamble, is to insure not only the Amer- 
icas but all other countries against acts of aggression 
and to make entangling alliances by one part of Europe 
(or any other continent) against another, such as Wash- 
ington had in mind, unnecessary and next to impossible. 
This is the construction placed on the charter by Mr. 
Wilson, by Mr. Taft, by ex-Senator Burton, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Professor of Government in Harvard 
University, and by many others. In an acute analysis 
of the League draft, article by article, in the N. Y: 
Times, Professor Hart says: “The proposed scheme it- 
volves hardly a change in the constitution of any of the 
nations concerned ; and makes none in the text, spirit of 
practice of the United States.” Again he says: “So far 
as the original purpose of the Monroe Doctrine goes— 
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AGAIN THE SPECTER OF ASIATIC INVASION 


that of protecting weak American powers from the ag- 
gression of European powers—the League is exactly in 
the same line, and furnishes a form of guarantee pre- 
sumably more acceptable to the Latin-American powers 
than the protection of the United States.” The only in- 
terference Dr. Hart can see in the draft with our 
national policy is that it would probably put an end to 
our advance into Latin America which has resulted in 
protectorates over Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Panama, 
Nicaragua and Honduras. But any extension of our 
power around the Caribbean, as Professor Hart sees it, 
would become unnecessary if grasping powers like Ger- 
many are to be held back hereafter by the action of the 
League. The difference is a wide one between Pro- 
fessor Hart’s view and that of Senators Lodge and 
Knox. Senator Knox sees not only the Monroe Doc- 


trine abrogated, but the federal Constitution “struck 
down,” our sovereignty “destroyed,” our nation stripped 
of all power of self-defense and left “not only naked 
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daries. As a matter of fact, when all the nations on 
earth become members of the League, as he contem- 
plates, then all the nations on earth are joining in the 
guarantee with us and are just as much bound by it as 
we are. And yet he goes on to say: “The ranks of the 
armies and the fleets of the navy made necessary by 
such pledges are to be filled and manned by the hus- 
bands, sons and brothers of the people of America.” As 
if we are to supply all the fighting forces of the League! 
Of the million voters who are to receive copies of this 
speech, how many, we wonder, will be misled by such a 
statement. To the charge of dishonesty which he hurls 
against President Wilson and ex-President Taft, such a 
statement as the above renders him peculiarly liable. 
Another charge the Senator makes is this: “Are we 
ready to leave it to other nations to determine whether 
we shall admit to the United States a flood of Japanese, 
Chinese and Hindu labor? If we accept this plan for 
a League, this is precisely what we promise to do.” He 
bases this charge on the assumption 
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MOTHER MADE BILL GUESS THE GREAT SURPRISE SHE HAD FOR HIM, 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 


that the draft binds us “to submit 
evety possible international dispute 
or difference” to the League Court 
or the League Council. What the 
League draft does bind us to do 
(Article XII) is to submit disputes 
“which cari not be adjusted by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy,” 
and we are bound “not to resort to 
war” until the League has had a 
chance to arbitrate such a dispute 
and make an award, or to make an 
inquiry and recommend a solution. 
We do not even bind ourselves to 
accept the award or recommenda- 
tion, but simply not to go to war 
with the other party to the dispute 
if it does accept. 


Can the League Make Us Alter 
Our Immigration Laws? 


HERE are three other articles 
that apply, but none of them 
bears out Senator Lodge’s statement, 








but bound and helpless,” by a covenant which “instead 
of abolishing war actually sanctions, breeds and com- 
mands it.” But Professor Hart is under no stern neces- 
sity of finding a party issue and of finding it in a hurry! 


Senator Lodge Conjures Up the 
Specter of Asiatic Invasion. 


SENATOR LODGE finds another cause for appre- 

hension in the article (X) by which the territorial 
integrity and political independence of each state in the 
League is to be preserved “as against external aggres- 
sion.” Here again he does not say that this should not 
be done; but he draws a picture of the situation in the 
most glaring colors possible. He says that in this article 
“we ultimately guarantee the independence and the 
boundaries . . . of every nation on earth,” and to do 
this “we must be in constant possession of fleets and 
armies capable of enforcing these guarantees at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” He could hardly have put it stronger if 
we were singly and alone to guarantee all those boun- 


or furnishes any justification for his 
having made it. Article XIII per- 
tains to those disputes arising between members of 
the League which they “recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot be satis- 
factorily settled by diplomacy.” Article XV binds us to 
submit “any dispute likely to lead to rupture,” which has 
not been submitted to arbitration, to the League Council 
for “full investigation and consideration,” and in case of 
a unanimous recommendation (by other than parties to 
the dispute), we again agree not to go to war if the other 
party to the dispute complies with the recommendation. 
The Council in these cases has power only to investigate, 
recommend, “propose measures necessary to give effect 
to the recommendations”—but not to carry them out— 
and to appeal the case to the Body of Delegates, which 
then has the same power and no more. Any one who 
can grow really frightened over the possibility of our 
being forced by Great Britain, France and Italy to make 
over our immigration laws, when by that action they 
are all throwing their own immigration laws into a situa- 
tion where they must be subject to similar interference, 
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“SEEIN’ THINGS” 


has a great capacity for being frightened. The only ef- 
fect of such an attempt would be to end the existence of 
the League and to stiffen for all time our barriers 
against Asiatic immigration. An attempt of that kind 
participated in by Great Britain might also sever the 
bonds that bind Canada and Australia to the Empire. 
After flaunting this bogie and inviting the labor organ- 
izations to gaze upon it, Senator Lodge proceeds to 
make a number of constructive suggestions, such as a 
provision allowing for peaceful withdrawal from the 
League, another to indicate whether a nation appointed 
as a mandatory is bound to accept the appointment, 
the addition of explicit directions as to the formation of 
the advisory commission on military and naval affairs, 
and a clearer statement as to the binding character of 
the various proposals, recommendations and advices of 
the Executive Council, and as to its authority to sum- 
mon armed forces into the field. As the draft stands, 
Mr. Taft interprets it (and to his interpretation Mr. 
Wilson gave assent) as not binding any government 
to furnish any force at all, against its wishes, to a 
League army. “The term recommendation,” said the 
ex-President, “cannot be interpreted to impose any 
imperative obligation on those to whom the recom- 
mendation is directed.” 


Bolshevism as the Only Alternative 
to a League. 


THE chief result of the discussion so far is to reveal 

the fact that the opposition to the League—except 
in the cases of Borah, Reed and a few others—may 
probably be removed by certain revisions which will not, 
in the judgment of its champions, materially alter the 
character of the covenant. “Undoubtedly,” says Mr. 
Taft, “the covenant needs revision. It is not symmetri- 
cally arranged, its meaning has to be dug out, and the 
language is ponderous and in diplomatic patois.” He 
advocates changes that will make it clearer that the 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 









Monroe Doctrine is not endangered and that will pro- 
vide some way by which a nation that has entered the 
League may peaceably withdraw. He defends the pres- 
ent draft, point by point, against the attack of Senator 
Knox, and says in concluding one of his speeches: 


“The supporters of the present covenant do not profess 
that it is a perfect instrument. It does not profess to abol- 
ish war. It only adopts a somewhat crude machinery for 
making war improbable, and it furnishes a basis for the 
union of nations by which if they are so minded they can 
protect themselves against the recurrence of the disaster of 
such a war as that with which Europe has been devastated 
during the last four years. Experience under the League 
will doubtless suggest many improvements. But it is the 
first step that counts. Let us take it now when the whole 
world is yearning for it.” 


Mr. Philip Gibbs, the British war correspondent now 
in this country, makes one of the most effective appeals 
in behalf of a League. He admits that he is distressed 
“by the violent conflict of thought at present seething 
among the American people, and threatening to wreck 
the hopes of all those other peoples who have been 
scorched and tortured by the fires of that infernal strife 
in Europe.” But he thinks he sees in this conflict “a 
general agreement of spiritual purpose.” He does not 
blame those who fear “being dragged into the old 
European jungle-world of hook and claw” ; but what he 
thinks these men do not understand is “the passionate 
yearning of the great masses of people for American 
aid in liberating them from a repetition of horrors.” If 
the League of Nations fails, says Mr. Gibbs, in tones of 
appalling sincerity, there is but one alternative: 


“What will happen if the League is not established with 
the impulse of the world’s democracy behind it is as clear as 
sunlight to discerning minds who are in touch with popular 
passion born out of the sufferings of the war. What will 
happen is the wild revolt of many peoples against their 
established forms of government in the mad hope that by 
anarchy they may gain freedom of their souls and bodies 
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GROWING BRITISH HOSTILITY 







and of their unborn children to enjoy the fruits of labor in 
larger measure than now, and in safety against the devas- 
tating terrors of modern warfare. 

“The alternative to a League of Nations, democratic in its 
foundations, and powerful by the understanding and faith 
of peoples—machinery from above will be of no avail—is 
Bolshevism. For Bolshevism is the revolt of the mob 
against leaders who have betrayed it, and against classes 
who have resisted a new philosophy of life which seeks to 
replace the fetish-worship of old cruelties by wider brother- 
hood. It is the madness of mobs, driven to insanity by 
despair and fear. I have heard the mutterings of that 
menace in Europe, not only in Germany where the dragon 
has raised its head, but also in England where it is begin- 


ning to stir. America has the supreme chance of any 






Germany’s greatest loss in the war was her future.—Cleveland 
Press. 
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power in the world to-day because she is looked upon by the 
peoples of Europe as a fair, unselfish, and democratic arbi- 
trator, aloof from their rivalries, and untainted by the 
disease which infected their civilization. American people 
that I have met do not realize this immense power of their 
mission, nor do they understand that to the European 
masses, when President Wilson speaks, he speaks, in their 
belief, for America herself. Over here, in New York, 
many people repudiate the assertion that the President 
speaks for America, and say that he has no authority be- 
hind him. If that is so and Mr. Wilson fails and falls, 
America may lose this great chance in the history of man- 
kind; and, in any case, if, with President Wilson or without 
him, the League of Nations fails, then the world will, in my 
belief, crash into the gulfs of wide-spread anarchy.” 

















The returned soldier isn’t fully returned until he is returned to 
his job.—Detroit Free Press. 
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MERICAN impressions that the official British 

world is a convert to the Wilson plan for a League 
of Nations mystify the most competent writers for the 
Roman and Parisian press. Baron Sonnino’s organ, the 
Giornale d’Italia, and the somewhat royalist Gaulois 
have hinted that “Wilsonism” is a disappointment to the 
whole school of diplomatists which, ever since the 
reign of Queen Victoria, has controlled the foreign 
ofice in London. Mr. Balfour is the most skilled in 
concealing the true state of his feelings. He is sup- 
posed to content himself with a theory that the Wil- 
sonian league will be controlled by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, an idea dreaded by the Latin nations, which fear 
the effect upon the continent of Europe. German 
agents and Russian agents have made one with envoys 
from Hungary in saturating Switzerland with the argu- 
ment that whatever form may be assumed by Mr. 
Wilson’s league, it will in reality be an Anglo-Saxon 
combination for world dominion based upon sea-power. 
Mr. Balfour is accused in a certain Swiss propaganda 
of working along these lines, as the one hope of safety 
for the traditional diplomacy which has conducted 
British foreign policy for three jgenerations. Mr. 
Tchicherin, Bolshevist foreign minister, is credited with 
holding this notion. It long held the field, says the 
Rome Tribuna, in Vatican circles. If the old guard at 
the British foreign office gets its way, the new Germany 
will be kept out of the League of Nations indefinitely 
and so would a Soviet Russia. In fact, a scheme to 
make the government of the League of Nations oli- 
garchical is charged against the whole conservative 
clique in the Lloyd George ministry. This explains 
some peculiarities in the first draught. 


Guesses at the Secrets of the 
British Foreign Office. 


R. BALFOUR, so runs the charge, is only nom- 
inally at the head of the British foreign office. 
The power behind the throne is the combination sup- 
porting the Victorian theory of European diplomacy, 
a theory which gives the sovereign more to say than 
the average student of the British constitution sus- 


ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH FOR- 
“WILSONISM”’ 





Why the League of Na- 
tions is Unpalatable to 
the Aristocratic Element 






pects. Altho Italian dailies which, like the Avanti and 
the Tribuna, essay elucidations of these mysteries, are 
much censored, enough emerges to indicate that the 
conduct of British foreign policy is still viewed as a 
sort of royal prerogative. Queen Victoria took that 
view. Edward VII. lived up to it. George V., how- 
ever, has been affected by the collapse of so many 
thrones upon which his relatives sat. The issue is 
involved, with the prospects of a monarchical reaction 
on the continent, of which, affirms the Journal de’ 
Genéve, the royalists in Switzerland have high hopes. 
The monarchical Gaulois likewise takes stock in the 
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stories of a coming wave of monarchical sentiment. 
What perplexes the British foreign office is the attitude 
to be taken by the League of Nations when the mon- 
archical agitation is ripe. As yet the tendency of the 
advocates of a League has been too republican to suit 
the pundits in London’s official world, the men like 
Lord Curzon and the Lord Chancellor. The alarm 
was at one time so great that the American delegates 
in Paris assured the British that the Washington gov- 
ernment would not undertake to dictate to any nation in 
Europe the form of its government. This did not 
satisfy a certain Tory element in London. The League, 
it held, ought to take a definite stand against any further 
overthrow of dynasties in Europe. What the reply of 
the Americans was does not appear in the comments 
of the inspired press; but the extreme Socialist papers 
abroad are complaining that, as it is now framed, the 
constitution of the League requires its members to come 
to the aid of any monarch in the covenant whose people 
desire to get rid of him. That is the object for which, 
among others, the British foreign office is fighting. 
The Bolshevists are flooding Germany with leaflets, 
says the Matin, in which the League of Nations figures 
as a device for the perpetuation of European monarchy. 
The Humanité especially objects to the toleration by 
the League of orders of nobility and their extension by 
royal “favor and condescension” to the republics sign- 
ing the covenant. 


Struggle for the Diplomatic 
Power of the League. 


HE outcry in London Liberal circles against the 

oligarchical government proposed for the League 
of Nations is interpreted in the bolder Paris press as 
part of a plan to wrest the British foreign office from 
the clutches of the aristocracy which has ruled it since 
Queen Victoria’s day. The British foreign office, as 
anyone may realize who studies the comments of the 
past few months in the London News and the London 
Globe, is the citadel of secret diplomacy. Entrance to 
the British diplomatic service is difficult to all but a 
favored few. The system of competitive examinations 
is applied with certain reservations to this department 
of the public service. The diplomacy of Great Britain 
is thus handed over generation after generation to the 
selected families, and these families live on terms of 
some familiarity with the royal hotise. The policy of 
Queen Victoria was one of peace. She tried to secure 
it through her well-known system of royal marriages. 
George V., Nicholas II. and William II. were all near 
relatives, as the whole world knows. Nevertheless, the 
peace of the world was not assured. In fact, according 
to a writer in the Humanité, the war was really brought 
on by a royal quarrel. The British foreign office proved 
helpless to avert the greatest catastrophe in European 
annals altho it had held the power and was in all the 
secrets. It had become a royalized institution. So 
well impressed is the British Liberal mind with the 
evils of this system that more than one effort has been 
made in the House of Commons to bring it to an end. 
Nevertheless, the Commons can not get even to the 
committee stage with this change. All the aristocratic 
forces in British political life rally around the throne 
in maintaining the secret system under which British 


foreign policy is conducted. Mr. Balfour is the figure-* 


head. 
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League of Nations Opposed 
by British Aristocrats. 


ANY fundamental alteration in the constitution of th 

League of Nations as now framed will bring th 
old guard of the London foreign office into the fielj 
against it. The London Nation holds the aristocratic 
school of diplomacy solely responsible for the weak. 
nesses of the scheme brought back by Mr. Wilson. |; 
was the best he could do in the face of the peculia; 
opposition. It was useless to urge upon the clique 
around Mr. Balfour that the League must fail if this 
course were persisted in. The traditional school of 
British diplomacy wants the League to fail. The Lon. 
don Post, an organ of the old school in international 
relations, wants the League to fail. Its attitude may 
be realized by this extract from one of its many utter 
ances : 


“President Wilson belongs to what we might venture to 
call the Evangelical School of Statesmanship. Just as in 
the old days America used to send us its Moody and its 
Sankey to bring down a new heaven to this old earth, so 
now it sends us President Wilson, who almost persuades 
us by his eloquence that an eternal peace may be secured 
for this suffering world by the introduction of ‘Some 
Machinery.’ It is an alluring prospect, and we might be 
tempted to embrace it without any other recommendation 
were it not for one circumstance which we shall make 
bold to explain to the President. The countries of Europe 
are not in the same situation as the United States. So 
much President Wilson will not dispute, for he has himself 
made it clear. .”. . 

“He may try an experiment, and if the experiment fails 
America is not much the worse. It is safe in its vastness, 
its power, and its distance from possible enemies. But 
unhappy Europe is in a different case. It is endeavoring 
to secure itself against a menace which has been hanging 
over it for years, the menace of Prussian domination. It 
is also threatened by anarchy, the sweet handmaiden of 
Prussia. Its very existence is threatened, and if it rests 
its security upon an unproved system then it risks not 
merely a spiritual disappointment, which is all that Presi- 
dent Wilson has to fear, but the lives and liberties of 
nations. 

“President Wilson can afford to be an idealist because 
his country is not endangered by his ideals. But our coun- 
tries are. That is the difference. And we suggest to him 
that altho his League of Nations might be created the 
causes which have led to war in all ages remain.” 


Erroneous American Idea 
of the League. 


HE next month or two at Paris will be spent in 

efforts to inject a little more démocracy into the 
government of the League of Nations, efforts which, 
predicts the London News, will tax the diplomatic 
abilities of President Wilson to the utmost. Mean- 
while, American opinion should be disabused of its idea 
that the Wilsonian League has become a sort of adopted 
child of the British foreign office. If we may believe 
the Liberal British dailies, the League of Nations has 
more enemies in the British foreign office than it has 
in the United States Senate. The League is an invita- 
tion to the British aristocracy to divest itself of its last 
remaining stronghold outside of the fleet and the army. 
If a legislative body representing the peoples were made 
an integral portion of the scheme of the League, the 
British foreign office might have to surrender many 4 
secret, according to the London Nation. It would, 
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JAPANESE OBJECTIONS TO 


however, be erroneous to infer that the British throne 
is involved in the discussion. The monarch for the time 
being is an instrument in the hands of the governing 
clique. Queen Victoria herself, with all her experience 
and determination, had two wars forced upon her. 
King Edward had to endure much that was unpalatable, 
including the presence in high office of a statesman 
(Lord Cromer) with whom he had had a decided dif- 
ference. The royal control over foreign policy usually 
means a division of power among a few strong men 
bent upon the achievement of reactionary aims. These 
men are willing enough to enter a League that has a 
monarchical tendency. If Mr. Wilson goes very far, 
however, in the democratic direction, he will incur risk 
of disaster, a fact of which he is duly apprized not only 
in the British press but in that of Socialist France. 
These considerations, according to the Socialist press 
abroad, explain much that is mysterious in the progress 
of recent negotiations with Russia. The League must 
not be so organized, if we may infer anything from the 
Paris Gaulois, as to constitute a menace to a monar- 
chical restoration in that country. The London Times, 
however, repudiates these fears that the League of 
Nations is to prove another Holy Alliance. It says: 


Life for Germany is just one armistice after another—New York 
Evening Post. 
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“The new League of Peace will be no Holy Alliance 
hiding under a zeal for peace a policy of suppressing every 
national aspiration that conflicts with its own political 
scheme and every political, development that does not fit 
in with its own philosophy. On the contrary, it will seek 
‘to promote the utmost diversity of national type and the 
fullest expression of national idiosyncrasies, but on the 
one condition—namely, that these are not indulged by any 
nation, small or. great, at the expense of its neighbors, and 
that they do not violate the new and simple code of inter- 
national honor. The League will not, unlike the Holy 
Alliance, feel that it has a roving commission to interfere 
everywhere with everything of which it does not approve. 
It will interfere, as we understand the propositions before 
the Conference, in two sets of circumstances only: first, if 
any nation goes to war without resort to the machinery of 
the new international Chancery of the League for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes; and, secondly, if, when 
this machinery has been invoked, one party abides by its 
decisions and the other refuses to accept them, and resorts 
to violence against the peace of the League, its sovereign 
humanity and dignity. In thus limiting the functions of 
the League we may be limiting its sovereign powers, but we 
do thereby secure another guarantee for the safety of small 
nations against fussy interference with the freedom of their 
political development.” 


Turkey’s interest in the proceedings is now merely a mild curi- 
osity as to who gets what.—Chicago Daily News. 





PRIME MINISTER HARA ‘ASSERTS 
THE RIGHTS OF THE YELLOW RACES 


ALTHO Prime Minister Hara seems to have won 

the confidence of the democratic groups in the 
diet at Tokyo, there is a suspicion that he does not come 
well out of the struggle between the yellow race and 


the white. Such is the point of view from which the 
great conference at Paris is criticized in the vernacular 
press of Japan. Ever since Mr. Wilson undertook to 
make the world safe for democracy, the race question 
has agitated the Japanese. Baron Makino, ablest of all 
the Tokyo diplomatists, was sent to Paris, the Nichi 
Nichi’ says, because he is the most vehement and the 
most skilful advocate of racial equality. Imbued with 
his spirit, Viscount Chinda, Japanese ambassador in 
London, brought this race question to the front at a 
critical juncture, forcing, it seems, some modification 
in the Wilson “covenant.” Ambassador Matsui, who 
represents his country in Paris, is an authority on the 
race issue as well, and the work of Mr. Ijuin has always 
been along lines connected with the same burning issue. 
Nevertheless, if we may believe the Japanese vernacular 
press, nothing has been accomplished by these gentlemen 
as yet. The efforts of Prime Minister Hara to con- 
vince the deputies that the newspapers are mistaken 
resulted only in pandemonium. The Chuwo hints that 
Japan will have nothing to do with a League of Nations 
which does not take up the relation of the white man 
to the yellow on a basis of equality. The Kokumin, a 
responsible journal read by the solidly substantial busi- 
ness men, urges moderation upon the politicians, re- 
minding them that Japan has other important things to 
attend to at Paris beside the color of men’s skins; but 


Japan Determined to 
Vindicate Her Position 
Beside the White Races 


the Japanese press generally sees a fatal flaw in the 
Wilson project. It is exclusively for the white man. 


Claims of Japanese to White 
Man’s Treatment. 


SUMMING up the views finding expression in the 

Tokyo press, it would seem that Japan has about 
decided to make an end of the color prejudice. The 
Asahi reminds us that the Japanese still suffer from the 
policy of exclusion in the Pacific states of America. It 
is true that the federal government has not given this 
discrimination the force of law, but that is only because 
the Tokyo government pledged its word of honor to 
keep its people away. In Australia the prejudice re- 
mains as great as ever, observes the Mainichi, and the 
laws are actually sterner than ever, altho Japan is an ally 
of Great Britain. How different the attitude of Brazil! 
That republic has for the past two years welcomed the 
Japanese immigrant because the influx from Italy had 
ceased. One of the reasons prompting the Tokyo gov- 
ernment to withhold its troops from participation in 
the war on the western front was this very discrimina- 
tion. Had the soldiers appeared before the Hindenburg 
line, they would have been jeered by the whites, or so 
the vernacular papers seem to fear. A good deal along 
these lines has found expression in the conferences be- 
tween the Japanese and the other delegates at Paris. In 
fact, Prime Minister Hara intimated that the envoys 
were rather too frank. At any rate, there was no minc- 
ing matters. The great enemy of all compromize, if 
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the Tokyo organs are well informed, has been Prime 
Minister Hughes of Australia. 


Tokyo Firm in the Matter of 
the Archipelagos. 


}- INDING all the white envoys obdurate and irrecon-: 


cilable on the race question, Baron Makino and his 
suite have been firm in claiming the Carolines and the 
Marshall Islands. These archipelagos, having been 
wrested from the Germans, must come under the protec- 
tion of the Japanese. The Kokumin and its contem- 
poraries are decided about this. There is a disposition 
in the whole Japanese press to emphasize every Japanese 
claim in the geographical sphere by way of compensa- 
tion for the admitted failure in the racial sphere. If the 
Carolines and the Marshalls bé not given to Japan, the 
whole race of Nippon will feel the affront, according to 
the Nichi Nichi. This sensitiveness to the national dig- 
nity is conceded to be one of the points involved in the 
dispute. It seems to be understood that the Tokyo gov- 
ernment will consent to a transfer of New Guinea to 
Australia. The Japanese press is chagrined to find that 
the concessions of the Tokyo government elsewhere do 
not impress the powers. For instance, Baron Makino 
and Viscount Chinda have assented to all that Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George have urged 
on questions affecting western Europe, the Balkans and 
the former German colonies in Africa. The Japanese 
are leaving the question of indemnities to the “big 
three.” The big three, however, are taking all the con- 
cessions dnd making none themselves, a circumstance 
which Mr. Hara’s explanations do not make palatable 
at home. He has been accused by the influential leader 
in the house of peers, I. Tokutomi, of trifling with the 
naval and land defenses in the interest of the Wilson 
pacifism. 

The Presence of Japanese 


ie ' _ Troops on the Mainland. 
UST before Baron Makino went to Paris, there were 


charges in the diet that Japanese troops had been 
withdrawn from Siberia under Anglo-Saxon pressure. 
Baron Makino has corrected this misapprehension 
through the Temps. There are Japanese troops in Sibe- 
ria still and the recent withdrawals were accomplished 
in concert with France, Great Britain and the United 
States. All these powers are equally represented in the 
forces now on the ground. Japan will not finally with- 
draw until a stable government has been set up and the 
other powers will not withdraw in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a surrender to the Japanese claims. The 
danger most feared by the Japanese is that America may 
gain privileges in Siberia, especially mining and railroad 
concessions, to which the Hara ministry would find it 
hard to consent. A suspicion seems to prevail, accord- 
ing to the London Post, that the United States, altho 
it has as yet asked nothing by way of reward, may be 
after railroad rights in Siberia with the hope of linking 
up the lines of communication on the three continents 
by way of Alaska. “It is obvious that Japan’s predomi- 
nating fear is that the peace conference may place some 
western power in a more favorable position than herself 
in East Asia.” Every time the question of what Japan 
has done in the war is raised in Europe, the Tokyo press 
hints at some conspiracy against the just claims of the 


Talk of reconstruction sounds all right in other sections of the 
country but it gives the South the shivers.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 
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yellow man. Indeed, some of the more popular vernac- 
ular organs are still saying that the peace conference 
has hatched a scheme to exclude the yellow race from 
the Asiatic mainland except in such capacities as coolies 
and servants. These ideas are advanced with special 
reference to the Wilson scheme for neutralizing the 
Marshalls and the Carolines. 


Japan and the Outcome of 
the Conference. 


F the peace conference should come to an end with 

no satisfactory outcome in the race question, the Jap- 
anese will visit their displeasure on Mr. Hara. He has 
a growing industrial crisis to contend with, says the 
Gaulois, and the masses have been fed with false hopes 
of late regarding the new fields of endeavor to be opened 
up for them in America and even in Australia by a 
league of nations. When these hopes are finally seen 
to be fallacious, the Jingoes will call for a strong navy 
and a strong army. There may be a combination of the 
two powerful clans with one of General Terauchi’s pu- 
pils for Prime Minister. Japan would then proceed to 
make a landing in force somewhere on the Asiatic main- 
land. Baron Makino has already declared that Japan 
will not permit any diminution of her fleets at the behest 
of pacifists in or out of a league of nations. In short, 
as the prospect of a satisfactory settlement of the race 
question grows more remote, the Japanese in Paris be- 
come more determined in asserting their position in 
Asia. Thus the problem of the far East bristles with 
difficulties, observes the Manchester Guardian, and lib- 
eral opinion in Europe is not quieted by the somewhat 
imperialistic complexion of the delegates from Tokyo 
to Paris. The liberal British press is certain that the 
Japanese have tried to exert pressure upon Washington 
in the interest of a Jingo policy in China, holding the 
racial problems as a trump card in a game played behind 
the scenes. Again and again Washington is warned of 
the serious developments of Japanese policy if nothing 
is done to placate the Tokyo government. The well- 
known expert on the far East, Putnam Weale, writes in 
Asia: 


“In the long story of the intrigues and counter-intrigues 
at Harbin—during the first half of 1918—in which Japan 
characteristically backed the reactionary General Horvath, 
master of the,Chinese Eastern Railway, in order to gain 
control of the railway, we see a fire being fanned to a blaze 
so as to allow deft fingers to secure the chestnuts. Had the 
reactionary Russian element in the Russian far East and 
among the Cossack communities of Transbaikalia not been 
incited to attack the Bolshevists, there would not have been 
any of the complications which still await solution. 

“But Japan required frontier warfare, since these activ- 
ities on the rim of northern Manchuria allowed her to 
force through the Sino-Japanese Military Secret Agreement 
which seemed to bind the Peking Government to her chariot 
wheel for the term of the war; and altho the astute use 
made by the United States of the Czecho-Slovak impasse 
finally brought Allied intervention at Vladivostok and pre- 
vented the fruition of the full plan which was the Japanese 
military occupation of everything east of Lake Baikal, it is 
necessary to note that Japan has acted independently in 
spite of the Allies in northern Manchuria, in Transbaikalia 
and in the Amur province and is to-day virtual master of 
Harbin, of Chita and of Blagovestchensk.” 








The chief objection to the various brews of near-beer is that they 
are so near and yet so far.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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‘IRELAND AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


SINN FEIN GETS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL STAGE 


ig is still by no means certain that Eamonn de Valera 

will retain the title of President of the “independent 
Irish republic.” He may assume the role of Prime 
Minister, which carries more weight and implies more 
authority. The name of the finance minister remains 
undisclosed. He has been chosen, just like the home 
minister, the foreign minister and the minister of de- 
fence. If their names were revealed, according to Na- 
tionality, the Sinn Fein organ, there would ensue prose- 
cutions. The “republic” has, however, ceased to be a 
joke, even to The Northern Whig (Dublin), and the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal refers gloomily to an impend- 
ing tragedy. A difficulty confronts the “republic” in 
Paris, where Ambassador Kelly or O’Kelly seems to 
have exceeded his instructions. Mr. de Valera, from 
his place of concealment, has issued a proclamation 
vouching for the good faith of President Wilson as a 
friend of Ireland, and all the Sinn Feiners are delighted 
by the emergence of sympathetic resolutions in the Con- 
gress of the United States. The events of the past 
month or two in this country are hailed by all Sinn 
Fein organs as evidence that, despite British efforts, 
the Irish question has been given an international aspect. 
Mr. S. Mulcahy, the Sinn Fein member for Clontarf, 
who, it is suggested in the London Post, may become 
President of the “republic” if Mr. de Valera assumes 
the post of Prime Minister, announces that Ireland will 
not be put off with the “sham Home Rule” act now on 


the statute book which Mr. Lloyd George talks of 


putting into effect. That act denies Ireland control 
over taxation and for this reason it is impossible. So 
runs the Sinn Fein ultimatum. 


Embarrassment of France 
Over the {rish Question. 


NVOYS from Sinn Fein Ireland, who for weeks 

past have been trying to get into touch with the 
peace conference “officially,” complain that the censor 
in France will allow no statement of the republic’s case 
in the newspapers at Paris. The Clemenceau govern- 
ment wishes to run no risk of a diplomatic discussion 
with Downing Street on the subject of Ireland. Noth- 
ing worthy of the name of comment appears in the 
Temps or any other paper of the more responsible sort. 
Nevertheless the delegates find pamphlets in their mail, 
all written in the best French, and the police and the 
gendarmerie take good care that no Irishman shall sur- 
prize the President of the United States into an inter- 
view. It is understood in Dublin that the subject of 
Ireland has been broached in conversation between 
Clemenceau and Balfour. The Irish press of all sorts 
of opinion seems convinced that the Irish question is 
reacting upon the peace conference by way of America. 
It is certain that the matter has been taken up by the 
Australians and the Canadians behind closed doors. 
The London News and the Manchester Guardian affirm 
that the crisis in Ireland is a bar at present to any real 
understanding between Great Britain and the United 
States. That is said to be the view of the French states- 
men, but, according to London Liberal otgans, they all 
take good care to intimate this behind closed doors. 
The difficulty of the Sinn Feiners at Paris in getting 
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De Valera and His Group 
Score Heavily in the Row 
With the British Lion 


intQ the presence of Mr. Wilson is not greater than the 
obstacle confronting them whenever they seek an inter- 
view with M. Clemenceau. 


Failure of the Vatican Mission 
to Ireland. 
O one in Ireland or England now believes in the 
success of the recent Vatican mission to Ireland, 
undertaken, the London News believes, at the instigation 
of the British foreign office. An ecclesiastic of exalted 
rank, Monsignor Cerretti, widely experienced in inter- 
national affairs, tried hard to modify the extreme atti- 
tude of some of the Sinn Feiners with reference to 
independence. The presence of this ecclesiastic was, 
according to the London newspaper, known at the time 
to few in Ireland. “It will be remembered that Mon- 
signor Cerretti was delegate apostolic to Australia two 
years ago, when the attitude of Archbishop Mannix to 
the Hughes conscription proposals was the subject of a 
good deal of criticism, and that he played a tactful part 
in the controversy.” The member of the papal diplo- 
matic service looked into the Sinn Fein movement from 
the standpoint of the moral issue. There have been 
intimations at the Vatican that the Irish republicans 
incline to subversive doctrines not only as regards prop- 
erty and person but in the domain of the spiritual 
authority. The report of Monsignor Cerretti is said in 
the Sinn Fein press to have reassured the papal authori- 
ties. There is nothing, it appears, prejudicial to faith 
in the doctrines and practices of the leaders of Sinn 
Fein. The only effect of the Vatican mission has been 
to stir the hierarchy to renewed vigilance in asserting 
the spiritual authority, leaving the people, evidently, 
full freedom of action. London dailies as a whole are 
convinced that the Church does not wish to precipitate 
a conflict with the Irish people and that great caution 
will inspire all Vatican policy in view of Monsignor 
Cerretti’s report. The result is distasteful to the Eng- 
lish Tories, who hoped for something severe in the form 
of a conderhnation of Sinn Fein. “It should never be 
forgotten,” remarks the London News, “that in Irish 
politics the Church as a whole has followed rather than 
led the nation, with which it is essential that she should 
be at one if she is to maintain her spiritual authority.” 
On the whole, the best judges think the Vatican will 
maintain its present attitude of non-interference in the 
Irish crisis. 


An Effort to Turn the 
Irish Tables. 
HAT the Sinn Feiners dread just now is the ap- 
pearance overnight of the scheme for Ireland 
which Lloyd George has been holding in reserve for 
the benefit, as The Irish Independent believes, of the 
American people. The whole Northcliffe press has been 
urging the Prime Minister to produce this plan without 
further delay. It is all ready, says the London News, 
but it will not suit the Irish at all. It is not intended 
to suit them. It is intended to turn the tables on the 
Sinn Feiners by giving America the impression that Ire- 
land is at last getting all she is entitled to. If neces- 
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sary, there will be a demonstration against the scheme 
in Ulster, with Sir Edward Carson protesting in his 
vehement manner that he and his followers will take 
up arms. This is to be part of the game. Ireland’s 
claim, to follow this exposition, is based on Ireland’s 
nationality. ‘That Ireland has a separate nationality 
is beyond all controversy.” Mr. Lloyd George will ig- 
nore the point. His new Home Rule scheme will go no 
further than the one on the statute books and now in 
a state of suspended animation. The Parliament at 
Westminster will continue to impose taxes upon Ire- 
land. The taxes will be paid not into the Irish treasury 
but into that of Great Britain. Mr. de Valera and his 
friends are certain that in the long run they will unde- 
ceive the Americans if any “camouflage” of the sort is 
attempted ; but at first the task, as Nationality confesses, 
will be difficult. The Sinn Feiners are for the most 
part technical violators of the law and this statute is 
forced upon them in order to make their campaign 
difficult among the Americans. The state of American 
opinion is thus analyzed by a Sinn Feiner in the Liberal 
London paper: 


“Look at the effect the Irish question had in America. 
Many Englishmen, I would suppose, think that America 
might have come into the war sooner. Ay, but the United 
States, far from the scene of conflict, had to be convinced 
of the soundness and justice of the Allies’ cause before 
they broke with the old tradition of non-interference with 
European affairs, and threw themselves with all their might 
into the fight for the right. Can any person doubt that a 
conviction that England was right was brought slowly 
home to a people which is said to number twenty-five mil- 
lions of Irish blood, hotly hostile to the oppressor of their 
country? 

“To-day the Irish question is of far more importance 
than ever. How long will England be blind to three facts: 
(1) That the future power and peace of the world lie with 
Great Britain and the United States—and much more with 
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—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


the latter than with the former; (2) that Great Britain’s 
peace and security rest upon her terms of friendship or the 
reverse with the United States; (3) that cordial friendship 
between these countries is impossible as long as Irish senti- 
ment is estranged from Great Britain? How long will 
they be blind to this further fact—that England’s reputation 
as a nation depends on this question and how she deals with 
it? Peace England will have; peace founded on a League 



























THE CRYSTAL GAZERS 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


of Nations and good-will amongst all she cannot have— 
nor deserve—until she makes up her mind to deal fairly by 
Ireland.” 


Denial of Independence 
to Ireland. 


A DANGEROUS idea that Ireland might conceivably 

be given something like independence under a Brit- 
ish protectorate is disseminated throughout America. 
Sir Edward Carson and his friends in Belfast are al- 
ready taking steps to correct American misapprehension 
on this point. That is but the part of wisdom, com- 
ments the London Post, which is constantly warning the 
friends of the union against an intrigue which, it feels 
sure, is being hatched in America by agitators. The 
Tory organs feels convinced that President Wilson 
knows better than to interject himself into the solution 
of the Irish question, altho it fears that efforts to place 
him in a false position have gone very far. On the 
subject of “the Irish melodrama,” it adds: 


“The people of Great Britain will not give Ireland inde- 
pendence. We in this country cannot afford to relinquish 
the control of the strategic flank of these islands, least of 
all to a people which tried to betray the Allied cause during 
the war. Nor are we prepared to desert the Irish Unionists, 
either in the North or the South. The answer to the Sinn 
Fein is No. They need not hope to excite any interest in 
their cause either in Great Britain or in America. What 
little sympathy for Irish Home Rulers Mr. Dillon failed to 
destroy, Mr. de Valera and his friends have annihilated. 
There remains the curious question as to how far the de- 
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mand far separation is sincere. The Nationalist Home 
Rulers did not, as a matter of fact, really want Home Rule. 
What they did want they obtained. The true object of the 
Home Rule agitation was to keep open the old quarrel and 
to pluck benefits for Ireland from the strife. Once Home 
Rule was granted, the benefits would cease, or at least be- 
come less lavish. Probably among the Sinn Fein are 
genuine fanatics, but Great Britain does not propose to be 
frightened by fanatics whose following is composed of the 
elements we know so well: corner-boys, masterless men, 
professional politicians and irresponsible persons whose 
recreation it is to annoy the stolid Englishman. Let Union- 
ists stick to their principles, and they will be justified once 
” 
more. 


What the Irish Secretary 

Thinks About Ireland. 
T HERE is still every reason to believe that Sinn Fein 
would jump at the chance of helping to work a 
“sound measure of Home Rule within the British Em- 
pire,” asserts a well-informed writer in the London 
News, and Mr. Ian Macpherson, the new Irish Chief 
Secretary, is a convert to this view. He believes that 
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FOLLOWING THE FLAG 
—Westerman in Ohio State Journal 


the movement for an independént Irish republic is 
merely tactical on the part of the Sinn Feiners, includ- 
ing Mr! de Valera himself. One reason for the weak- 
ening of the Sinn Fein attitude is distrust of the labor 
unions. They have been working hand in hand with 
Sinn Fein until quite lately, when the influence of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was exerted against a pro- 
pensity to Bolshevism in the rank and file of Sinn Fein. 
Labor in Ireland is so deeply tinged with the Bolshevist 
propaganda, says the London Express, that it regards 
with impatience the alliance between the followers of 
de Valera and the priesthood. De Valera, however, 
could not afford to break with his supporters in the 
Church, even if he were so disposed, of which there is 
no evidence. If by any freak of circumstance a re- 
public did get going in Ireland, there would ensue, says 
the London paper, a furious war between the Bolshe- 
vists and the Roman Catholics. At this moment labor 
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and Sinn Fein are watching each other with mutual 
suspicion, a fact which gives the republican movement a 
somewhat “stagy” character in English eyes. Since 
the days, some seven years ago, says the London Mail, 
when Connolly and Larkin preached syndicalism, labor 
in Ireland has tolerated but not espoused Sinn Fein, “for 
which the Countess Markievicz formed a connecting 
link.” The Irish labor extremists are said by the North- 
cliffe paper to have no more love for the “intellectuals” 
of the new cult than they had for the old stalwarts of 
Irish Home Rule. 


Policy of the Strong Hand 
in Ireland. 

F the scheme of Prime Minister Lloyd George for 

Ireland, whatever it be, should turn out a fiasco, as 
the Conservative dailies predict, there will be a swift 
return to the strong hand. That alternative is favored 
by a powerful element in the coalition ministry now in 
power at London. Before leaving for the United States, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who presided over the delibera- 
tions of the futile Irish convention, said in the Man- 
chester Guardian that Mr. Lloyd George is constantly 
urged by a faction in his ministry to hold Ireland down 
by force. The Irish republic would not be recognized 
but suppressed. Demonstrations would be put down. 
Appeals to the world outside would be held back by the 
censor. No further attempt at Home Rule legislation, 
not even by way of amendment to the existing act, will 
be made if this group has its way. Sir Horace Plunkett 
concludes: 


“The alternative to this policy, which practically all Irish- 
men know must fail, and which the world, satiated with 
four years’ bloodshed, will reject, is to try and understand 




























HE HAS GOT TO COME TO IT 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
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Sinn Fein and then to act in the light of this understanding. 
Ireland is suffering from extremes on either side, both of 
which really arise from the belief that English govern- 
ment has proved itself impossible. Even now at the elev- 
enth hour Ireland can be saved from these extremes by an 
awakening of the political and intellectual conscience of 
the Irish people. There should be made at once a firm offer 
of a reasonable measure of self-government. Were such 


a measure, whatever its detail, put forward seriously with 
clear intent to carry it through in the face of all opposition, 
I believe that the common sense of Ireland, at present in 
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something of a tremor at sight of the future and its con. 
sequences, would force both sides to its acceptance, thereby 
giving to Ireland what she so vitally needs—a corporate 
and more or less national body which, however defective 
in its constitution, would at least enable Ireland to govern 
herself and give voice to her aspirations and genius before 
the world. That would not be a final settlement, but if 
the difficulties of a half-settlement—and it could be much 
more than that—are courageously faced, out of it will come 
in due season, from the only possible source, a united Ire- 
land, the proper atmosphere for a lasting reconciliation.” 








President Wilson’s theory seems to be that the way to a Bol- 
shevist’s brain is through his stomach—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman. 










High Bolshevik officials will be punished by death for inebriety. 
That will keep a lot of them struggling to remain down in the 
ranks.—Detioit News. 





THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS WITH ITALY 


HE Orlando ministry withdrew at the last moment 

from a conflict with the Washington government 
bver the Jugo-Slav state. The immediate provocation 
was a stuppage of food supplies, but the well-informed 
European press has for weeks been saying that the 
differences between Baron Sonnino and President Wil- 
son must terminate in what the London Mail calls a 
“show-down.” It seems from what the Débats says 
that there have been tiffs behind the scenes over the new 
Jugo-Slav state and the Orlando attitude to it, Orlando, 
the Prime Minister, being egged on by Sonnino, the 
champion of the old-school diplomacy. Ultimatum is 
perhaps too strong a word for the message conveyed in 

























































































HURRY UP THE TRIAL, GENTLEMEN, THE PRISONER IS 
ABOUT TO HAVE A FIT 


—Rogers in New York Herald 






Mr. Wilson’s Refusal to 
Recognize Secret Treaties 
Annoys the Roman Ministry 


connection with the stoppage of food supplies by Italy; 
but it is said on good authority that a movement of 
American forces would, if necessary, have given em- 
phasis to the Wilson intimation. The Presider: has 
thus done precisely what the London Tites has >re- 
dicted he would do—he has refused to recognize the 
secret treaty of just four years ago made between Italy 
on the one hand and France, Great Britain and Russia 
on the other. “In those days,” as the London Mail says, 
“no one thought of Russia collapsing, of the Jugo-Slavs 
becoming a powerful element for the Allies or of Presi- 
dent Wilson being the champion of a world made safe 
for democracy.” It was merely an old-fashioned bar- 
gain of the balance-of-power type, engineered by Baron 
Sonnino. By this treaty, not only Trieste but many 
essential parts of Jugo-Slav territory, as the London 
Times admits, including the region of Gorizia and Gra- 
disca, Istria to the Quarnero, most of the Istrian islands 
and the better part of Dalmatia and its isles, were 
assigned to Italy. The treaty did not exclude the possi- 
bility of an enlarged Jugo-Slavia, says the London 
daily, but it strangled the possibility of a Jugo-Slav 
state and “replaced Austria-Hungary by Italy as the 
oppressor of the Jugo-Slavs.” Colonel House is said 
in the Humanité to have spent vain weeks last year in 
efforts to make the Quirinal understand that the treaty 
was impossible fromgan American point of view. 





Impossibility of Italian Views from 
a Washington Standpoint. 


TUDENTS of the Jugo-Slav question need not be 

reminded, says the Journal de Genéve, that the terri- 
torial demands of Italy caused dissatisfaction at Wash- 
ington long before the armistice was signed. The last 
week of President Wilson’s stay in Paris, before his 
return to Washington, was devoted to the situation 
created by Baron Sonnino, the irreconcilable, and the 
somewhat hasty trip back to Paris is connected in the 
European journalistic mind with this very crisis. Mr. 
Wilson had supposed, according to the Swiss organ, 
that the difficulty was removed by the Italian under- 
standing with the Jugo-Slavs last year. It will be re- 


membered that Signor Orlando met the head of the 
southern Slav committee in London, and not long after- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S TIFF 
wards the delegate of an Italian parliamentary group 
went to England to meet a very influential Jugo-Slav. 
Such was the origin of the pact of Rome, which, as the 
London Times says, “was intended to undo the mischief 
of the treaty of London.” It did nothing of the kind, 
according to the European dailies which interpret the 
events of the past six weeks in a spirit of hostility to the 
Sonnino policy. Colonel House, before Mr. Wilson 
went to-Europe at all, had been given to understand by 
Baron Sonnino that the independence of the Jugo-Slavs 
was actually an “Italian interest” as a means of defend- 
ing and liberating the Adriatic. The amazement of 
Mr. Wilson when he learned that Italy, despite the pact 
of Rome, insisted, through Baron Sonnino, on going 
back to the secret treaty, is graphically described in the 
Socialist press of France—evidently with the permission 
of the censor. 


Delicate Task of Dealing 
with Italy. 


ROTH the Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street found 

the task of dealing with Italy in the Jugo-Slav crisis 
well-nigh impossible because the secret treaty was so 
categorical. Mr. Wilson came on the scene just in time, 
admits the Tribuna, to rescue the Jugo-Slavs, a display 
of heroism which is unsatisfactory to the Giornale 
d'Italia. A revulsion of feeling in the responsible and 
inspired Italian press on the subject of Wilson, a ten- 
dency to sneer at his ideals and his phrases, is traced 
by the discerning to his attitude in the Jugo-Slav crisis. 
The London dailies of the Liberal type declare that Italy 
had not a leg to stand on. She forgets, the London 
Times says, that the secret treaty was concluded with- 
out the sanction of the nation concerned, or even of 
Serbia; that the United States was no party to it, and 
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EACH TIME HE COMES THROUGH A LITTLE C¥EANER 
—Ding in Nebraska State Journal 
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“above all forgetting that the pact of Rome virtually 
superseded the secret treaty.” Italy has permitted inci- 
dents to occur during the armistice which arouse the 
legitimate apprehension of the Jugo-Slavs, making them 
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NIX ON ENTANGLING ALLIANCE NO. 1 


—Thomas in Detroit News 


feel that they are regarded in Rome as enemies and not 
as friends. Signor Sonnino is accused in the Manches- 
ter Guardian of elaborating at Paris a theory that the 
Jugo-Slavs are reaily not friends in the peace confer- 
ence, but enemies. The Italian foreign office tries to 
distinguish between the Czecho-Slavs and the Jugo- 
Slavs, affirming that the Jugo-Slav fought against the 
Entente. This blinks the point that there is really no 
difference between Serbian and Jugo-Slav claims, for 
among the Jugo-Slavs are included the Serbians. The 
danger illustrated by this crisis, comments the Manches- 
ter organ, is “the complex of secret treaties.” They 
threaten now, it says, the liberties and the rights of a 
score of nations and “they have never been repudiated.” 
In fact at Paris the diplomatists of the old school are 
rallying in the name of more than one secret treaty as 
pregnant with mischief as is the Italian pact repudiated 
so vehemently by Mr. Wilson. To quote further from 
the Guardian: 


“Italy is at present suffering, like ourselves, from the 
evil legacy of war. Her press is gagged, moderate opinion 
is given little chance to assert itself, and national pride and 
ambition are inevitably stirred by great successes following 
on a great disaster. But at bottom we have no doubt what- 
ever that Italian opinion is sound, and that in the long run 
its more moderate elements will assert themselves. There 
is no real conflict of interests. For Italy to make an enemy 
of Jugo-Slavia, to create a Jugo-Slavia Irredenta, an un- 
redeemed enclave of alien nationality within her own bor- 
ders, would be to do to her own true interests a deadly 
injury. The whole matter was not long since wisely and 
temperately dealt with by representatives of both nations, 
and the conclusions of this friendly conference embodied in 
what is known as the Pact of Rome. With this moderate 
opinion, as represented, for instance, by the Corriere della 
Sera, is still perfectly satisfied. If the Italian Government, 
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which accepted it in fact tho no binding treaty was con- 
cluded, desires to go back on it and to revert to the inde- 


fensible terms of the secret treaty, they should say so.” 


Critical Nature of the 

Jugo-Slav Dilemma. 

oS pte apart from its intrinsic importance to the 
European powers immediately concerned, the tiff 

of Mr. Wilson with the’Roman ministry is vital, says 
the Journal de Genéve, because it proves that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will go as far as is necessary 
in vindication of the rights of nationalities seeking self- 
determination. There have been intimations in some 
Tory London papers to the effect that the power of Mr. 
Wilson to go to extremes is strictly limited by domestic 
political necessities. That was the view of Baron Son- 
nino. It was the impression of a clique which retains 
much power in the British foreign office. No one in the 


TRAILING THE GERMAN REPTILE FUND 
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Quai d’Orsay, declares the Avanti, in a censored appre. 
ciation of the crisis, really supposed that Mr. Wilson 
would undertake military operations in Europe on how- 
ever small a scale, in asserting his views. He had been 
thought an advocate of moral suasion only. The latest 
episode puts a different light on the matter. The 
Humanité accuses the Quai d’Orsay of being secretly 
delighted at the lesson taught Baron Sonnino, for he 
has been unmanageable, it affirms, by his French allies, 
The organ in closest touch with him, the Giornale 
d'Italia, denounces the “use of vague phrases and 
nebulous theorizings in the domain of international 
relations,” and refers to “phrase makers” in a fashion 
interpreted as another hit at President Wilson. The 
Sonnino organ continues to profess its devotion to a 
League of Nations in principle, but it observes that in 
the application of the principle there is an impression 
that Italy ought to make all the sacrifices. This, it says, 
Italy will not do. 





By Wo.r von ScCHIERBRAND 


HE belief seems to be wide-spread that Germanophile 
propaganda, thanks to the energetic steps taken by 
the Department of Justice since this country entered the 
war, is now dead and buried. But the reptile is only 
scotched, not killed. Under the surface it is still crawl- 
ing. The open methods have been dropped for the time, 
since these became impossible. But the movement itself 
is every bit as strong. The means used now are more 
subtle, more insidious. They manage to undermine the 
simple faith of thousands of unsuspecting Americans 
every day in the week. Not a day passes without my 
noticing signs of this. It must not be thought that be- 
cause Germany has lost the war she is repentant or has 
abandoned hope of converting other countries, chief 
among them this, to the peculiar creed held even to-day 
by nine-tenths of the people of Germany. Scan the 
news from over there every day with attention and the 
fact becomes plain. 


N an interview which Maximilian Harden, editor of 

Die Zukunft, had with a representative of the journal 
Le Soir, of Brussels, Belgium, he said: “It is the thirty- 
years reign of William II. which carries responsibility 
for the war. It is the teaching which has poisoned 
youth. It is the spirit of militarism which has been 
soaked into the people.” It took long to turn the 
once peaceable German people into what the war 
showed them to have deteriorated into. It will probably 
take them as long to unlearn the lesson, for the Teuton 
‘mind is slow to assimilate and as slow to rid itself of 
what it has once acquired. This also explains the 
phenomenon that has puzzled Germany's foes ever since 
“the armistice, namely, the inability of the whole of 
Germany to grasp the fact that she is really beaten for 
good and all, that she cannot at present “speak as equal 
to equal,” as Philip Scheidemann, chancellor at this 
> writing of the new-fangled mongrel republic, assumed 
he could do. As Harden puts it in the further test of 


For Many Years Chief Correspondent of the Associated Press in Berlin 


his interview : “Our people did not know and do not nowe 


know.” 

You cannot overnight turn a whole nation that for 
thirty years has been saturated with the ruthless doc- 
trine of imperialism, of “might makes right,” into 
a totally different channel of thought and conviction. 
Whether the men in power there now be honestly-mind- 
ed to turn over a new leaf or not, the bulk of their coun- 
trymen have been cast into a certain rigid mold and 
only the next generation will be able to slough off the 
mental and moral bonds in which their elders have 
grown up. Much has been said about this German 
propaganda, and a deal that “wasn’t so.” To the aver- 
age American the thing itself was new when it first 
began to be discussed. It took time to convince him 
that there really was such a thing. But German propa- 
ganda is by no means a new thing. It antedates this war 
by many years. It was in full flush when I served the 
Associated Press as its chief correspondent in Berlin. 


 >Being myself of German birth, and having left my 


native Saxony on reaching years of discretion, because I 
refused to be swallowed up by the maw of militarism, 
having further become, by long residence here and by 
a sympathetic study'of the institutions of my new home, 
‘an American and nothing else,” as the late Theodore 
Roosevelt phrased it, this proselytism as it gradually 
came to my knowledge greatly interested me, and I 
observed it closely. 


T seemed amazing to me that Americans should not 
wake up to facts which were patent to even casual 
observers. But they certainly did not. Not only in the 
interest of this my adopted country but in the interest 
of, let us hope and trust, renovated Germany itself, it 


will be worth while to give a few facts and dates show-. 


ing how extensive and comprehensive was and still is at 
this writing the program of German propaganda. This 
movement, tho it found its boldest and most powerful 
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WHAT PRINCE HENRY 


advocates in the Pan-Germans, was and is by no means 
confined to them. 

To put it briefly, a vast net was thrown out, by th 
pird-catchers in the Berlin foreign office, to convert 
the world to “Germanism.” In the pursuance of this 
object every medium, fair and foul alike, was utilized. 
To win the intellectual classes everywhere, the German 
government used its subservient press; it used its con- 
sular service; it sent its missionaries of “Kultur” 
abroad; it turned to account its “reptile press,” that is 
newspapers in foreign countries bribed, entirely main- 
tained or subsidized out of the so-called “reptile fund” 
over which the Berlin foreign office had control. It 
worked hand in hand with a number of powerful or- 
ganizations, such as the Alldeutscher Verband (Pan- 
German League), the Deutscher Schulverein (German 
School Association), the Verein fiir Deutschtum im 
Auslande (Society for Germanism in Foreign Parts), 
and the Kaiser himself took pains to further the whole 
plan by his inauguration of the Austausch (exchange) 
system of lecturing professors in German and American, 
English and French universities, endowing professor- 
ships for chairs in foreign universities, founding Ger- 
manic museums, “houses,” etc. 


BY all these means was to be inculcated the broad 

lesson of the supremacy of German “Kultur,” that 
is, that brand of it evolved during the incumbency of the 
“divine” William Hohenzollern, including the superman} 
dogma of Nietzsche, which taught that ordinary laws 
are for the vulgar only, not for the elect, the latter 
having an inherent right to tread them underfoot, in- 
cluding also the philosophy of Treitschke, Eucken and| 
Heckel, according to which no Teuton could do any 
wrong; in short, the theory that this type of “Kultur” 
was the fine flower of a process of evolution over which 
he, the “divine” William himself, stood sponsor. 

In the main these tactics succeeded passably well. 
We have in our American schools and colleges even to- 
day, even after the horrible experience of four years 
of devilish warfare, plenty of teachers and professors ¢ 
who have graduated from such masters and who still 
believe in these doctrines with which they have been 
inoculated. 

A few concrete facts to bear out my contention. For 
years past I have heard, now and then (that is, before 
the outbreak of the war), murmurs from editors, pub- 
lishers, writers of newspapers printed in German in the 
United States, expressing dissatisfaction with the fact 
that the “Berlin pressure” exerted on them by agents, 
tools, or pupils of the foreign office in Wilhelmstrasse 
was too strong, depriving them of all initiative, forcing 
them to obey blindly, weighing down on their readers. 
The German consuls, nearly all of them, were the worst € 
taskmasters in this respect. I have known Dr. Grunow, 
the German consul in St. Paul, Minn., actually to dictate 
the policy of the German-tongue daily in that town. 
The late Carl Buenz, before he resigned and became 
the American director of the Hamburg-American Line 
in this country, overawed nearly all German-American 
editors and publishers. Mr. Buenz, it may be remem- 
bered, died not long ago, a convict in Atlanta, because 
of a gross breach of neutrality in the early part of the 
war. What helped him and other German consuls, both 
in this country and in the lands of the Allies, to bend 
men of German blood to their sinister schemes, was a 
law passed in Germany at the behest of the Pan-German 
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party and the government, admitting of dual citizenship, “ 
a law making it possible for a person of German birth 
to acquire, for reasons of his own, citizenship in this 
or any other country without losing that in his native 
land—dual citizenship: an act of international duplicity. 

This reminds me of a conversation I had, in 1906, 
with the late Carl Schurz. The talk took a wide range 
and touched on this very matter. Carl Schurz, as loyal 
an American as ever breathed, condemned in unmea- 
sured terms the “attempted dictatorship” which Berlin 
tried to exert over the hearts and minds of the men of 
German blood in this land, and wound up with: “Why, 
what the Berlin foreign office undertakes in this matter 
practically amounts to an unfriendly act.” The effect 
of the special mission-work done here and in other lands 
differed, of course, depending much on the status and 
energy of each apostle. One of the most sticcessful of 
them, oddly enough, was Carl Peters. Carl Peters is a 
man of very fragrant memory. He was the Pooh-Bah 
of Germany’s earliest colonizing period and for a time 
governor of German Southeast Africa. He lost this 
position after it had been shown in the Reichstag that 
he had murdered, in an excess of what was then styled 
“Tropenkoller” (tropical fury), a number of natives. 
Traveling at leisure he came over here and enthused 
the leaders of the hyphenated brand of his countrymen 
in the large eastern and western towns to the point of 
founding many scores of clubs and societies whose 
shibboleth was the greater glory of the Prussianized 
empire. They were bodies of veteran associations of 
the Franco-German war, Pan-German aid fraternities, 
branches of the Society for the Propagation of Ger- 
manism Abroad, and so forth. Of all of these he be- 
came the patron saint, and many of them were still 
flourishing during this war. 


fF, VEN he did not accomplish as much in this line as 

did the emperor’s younger brother, Prince Henry. 
He suggested during his brief stay here the organizing 
of former students of German universities under the 
egis of his name and the German government’s influ- 
ence. This was done, thousands enrolling themselves, 
men of German and of American birth, and comprising 
naturally a considerable fraction of influential intel- 
lectuals. With his encouragement “German houses” 
(Deutsche Hauser) were built and endowed as_ fea- 
tures of Columbia, Cornell and quite a number of other 
American universities and colleges, to serve as centers 
of Teutonic “Kultur.” In their humbler way, “ex-v 
change professors” and other missionaries sent from 
Germany served a similar purpose,—men like Ostwald 
of Leipzig (who from the beginning of this war repaid 
us by yemarkably virulent censure of the American atti- 
tude), Kuehnemann of Breslau, Clemens of Munich, 
and permanent’ fixtures at our own universities like 
Kuno Francke and Minsterberg. Other men, like 
Fritz-Konrad Krueger, of the University of California, 
wrote books during the earlier parts of this-War of a 
kind which led to their internment later on. 

The German-American Alliance, too, under the im- 
petus given by Prince Henry’s visit, turned its activities 
into a new groove. From being originally a harmless 
enough organization it became a militant one, militant in 
behalf of the theory, “once a German, always a Ger- 
man,” and against the “engulfment of men of German 
blood in the mass of Yankeedom,” against full Amer- 
icanization. At last, some time after this country actiye- 
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ly joined in the war, its charter was annulled by Con- 
gress as being an organization detrimental to-the inter- 
ests of the people as a whole. This same German-Amer- 
ican Alliance had been manipulated with great skill by 
the German consuls here. On all suitable occasions 
they stirred up “German feeling,” for “die Sache des 
Deutschtums” (the interests of Germanism), and by 
means of other catch-phrases they tried to bring the 
citizens and the non-citizens of German descent “unter 
einen Hut” (under one hat), make them a solid block 
with special interests, a segregated portion of the Amer- 
ican nation. To their and the consuls’ teachings it was 
due in large measure that, of the later arrivals here from 
Germany, say those that had come here since 1895, but 
a small fraction applied for American citizenship, so 
that in April, 1918, about 300,000 were not naturalized. 


>) W HEN I came to this country, nearly fifty years 

ago, the people of Teutonic race resident here 
were, with few exceptions, loyal to the core in their 
sentiments toward America. It was only during the 
incumbency of William II. that this changed, that a 
sneering, critical, ungrateful spirit gradually spread 
mofe and more among them. This change has been 
almost entirely wrought by the agencies I have enu- 
merated above. To understand the motives underlying 
such a systematic campaign of estrangement and de- 
famation, and to appraise it at its true value, it will be 
necessary to describe the inner workings of at least the 
most powerful of these agencies, viz., the Pan-German 
party. This at the outbreak of the war numbered in 
Germany alone several millions of full-fledged members, 
many in clubs and societies, more of them outside and 
affiliated with the Junker party. In the minds of most 
persons it was the steadily increasing pressure of the 
Pan-Germans that finally brought on the war itself and 
that made the latter one of such unparalleled cruelty 
and ruthlessness. Looking at the party program of the 
Pan-Germans the first paragraph reads as follows: 
“The Pan-German Federation has for object the revival 
of German-nationalistic sentiment all over the earth; 
preservation of German thought, ideals and customs in 
Europe and across the ocean, and the welding into a 
compact whole of the Germans everywhere. The clubs 
constituting the Pan-German Federation in the different 
countries decide for themselves, in conjunction with the 
chief officers of the Federation, by what means these 
aims are to be attained, keeping in view their particular 
conditions.” 

Under the second paragraph there are a number of 
subheads, such as: (1) “opposing all contrary tendencies 
by every available means” ; (2) “solution of educational, 
school, and intellectual questions in the sense of a united 
Germanism”; (3) “furtherance and support of all Ger- 
man-nationalistic currents and aims in all those coun- 
tries where persons of our race have to fight for the 
preservation of their kind, and massing together of all 
the Germans on the globe for these aims”; (4) “promo- 
tion of an energetic policy in favor of German interests 
in Europe and across the sea, and, in particular, con- 
tinuation of the German colonial movement toward 
practical results.” 

This program of the Pan-Germans speaks plainly 
enough; but in its practical interpretation the Pan- 
Germans went considerably further, as any one might 
have seen from their press, from their campaign docu- 
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ments, and from their public speeches. In them, in fag, 
the objects they had in view shone forth without hin. 
drance. They coveted: the annexation of Holland ang 
of Flemish Belgium; of the German-speaking portion; 
of Switzerland; of all the Teutonic provinces of Ay. 
tria-Hungary ; of the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 

As to America, they desired “autonomous colonies” jg 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, that is, if possi. 
ble, colonies under the German flag. As to Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia, their minds were open — any gris 
would do for their mill. 


SURELY a big, a tremendous, program. But Pap. 
German ambition before the war was unlimited 
Within its fold were enwrapped all the driving, all the 
imperialistic, all the potential, financial and political 
forces of the empire. They had bold and clever agents 
and colaborers everywhere, especially in this country, 
That accounted: principally for the general tone of 
the German-language press until after we ourselves 
entered the war. German-American club and social 
life was largely tinged with these Pan~ German 
ideals. Whatever influence they could muster German- 
Americans of the pronouncedly hyphenated type exerted 
in promoting them. And not alone in this country, by 
any means; indeed, still more so in South America, in 
Mexico, in the British colonies (notably British India), 
in Holland, in Switzerland, and above all in Austria. 
For years the so-called All-German party in the latter, 
“with fanatics like Schoenerer and Wolff at the head of 
it, was kept alive nearly altogether with money and elo- 
quence from Germany. This was the party which dur- 
\ ing the past score of years had as its motto: “Los von 
>Oesterreich” (Away from Austria). In Switzerland 
and in Holland, powerful interests have been at work 
making for incorporation of these little but wealthy 
countries, above all of Holland’s priceless colonial em- 
pire, the Dutch East Indies, etc. Switzerland, owing to 
her complete economic dependence, was until the last 
few months practically under German domination. 

Of the cynicism displayed by the German. foreign 
office in manipulating the home and foreign press with 
a view to furthering the aims spoken of above, I have 
had abundant illustration during my stay in Berlin and 
after. Indeed I was present more than once when con- 
fidential councils were held as to important enterprizes, 
such as the purchase of influential journals in St. Peters- 
burg, or in New York or Chicago; the means of coercing 
unwilling or obstreperous editors to support certain 
measures or policies, the freezing-out of “inconvenient 
correspondents,” etc. 


"THE program of the Pan-Germans as to the “massing 
together of all the Germans on the globe for these 
aims” had been entirely adopted by the Berlin foreign 
Office long before the war. That is how they came to 
7 commit one of their worst blunders, namely in assuming 
that the bulk of the men of German blood dwelling in 
the United States remained subjects of the Kaiser, and 
were willing, whether naturalized American citizens oF 
not, to turn traitor to the land of their adoption. Deep 
was the disappointment in Wilhelmstrasse when Ambas- 
sador Gerard scorned the notion and talked of millions 
of lamp-posts for such dastards, and still more when 
their own advices later on amply corroborated that 
graphic dictum. 
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OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 
IS “A MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE” 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago— 
on February 21, 1891—a stal- 
wart specimen of young man- 
hood, who at that time was 
just twenty-eight years old, 

arose at a dinner of the New York 
Southern Society and responded to a 
toast on the Southerner in the West. 
This young man was a Southerner by 
birth and a Westerner by circum- 
stance and choice. “For more than a 
hundred years upon this continent,” he 
said, “a silent army has been marching 
from the East toward the West. No 
silken banners have waved above it, 


But H. C. Wallace, 








Clubman 


and Gold Seeker, is Not an Un- 
known Quantity to the President 


and no blare of trumpets has heralded 
its progress. And yet... it has sub- 
dued an empire richer than the Indies 
without inflicting the cruelties of Clive, 
or the exactions of Hastings, and that 
empire is to-day a part of your heri- 
tage and mine.” To-day the speech, 
thus begun, is included in a book of 
modern eloquence compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale and Thomas B. Reed, and 
the orator—Hugh Campbell Wallace— 
is in the public eye as the new ambas- 
sador of the United States to France. 
Yet, comments the New York Even- 
ing Post, the successor in Paris of Am- 
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HE GOES TO FRANCE AS ENVOY, 
Hugh C. 


Wallace supported another 


f the President 





AFTER MUCH WATCHFUI! 


Missourian, 
has subsequently been persona grata at the White House and much in the 
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President, bul 
confiden: « 


Champ Clark, fo 


bassador Sharp, except for this tribute 
to the sons of the South who had gone 
into the West is not known as an 
orator. Nor is he known as a public 
man. Rather, he has been one of that 
type with which the country has be- 
come acquainted during the Wilson 
régime—the man of quiet ability per- 
forming such tasks as have been al- 
lotted to him by President Wilson and 
receiving no further credit or praise 
for his work than the approbation of 
his chief. It is only vaguely under- 
stood, adds the Post, that this genial 
tho silent mine-owner of the West and 
clubman of the East has been one of 
those whom the President has sent 
abroad from time to time to gather in- 
formation for his personal use. When 
his appointment was announced it was 
recalled that he had been abroad with 
Colonel House some months ago on a 
diplomatic mission, but, we are remind- 
ed, this was only one of a number of 
similar trips which H. C. Wallace had 
mage to Europe at the direction of the 
Administration. He visited England 
at the outbreak of the war. He visited 
France when the struggle was in full 
swing, and he visited Italy when the 
United States had become an official 
ally of the nations in league against 
the German monarchy. Consequently 
he will not be a stranger to those 
among whom his new duties will call 
him most intimately. 

The new ambassador, writes the 
Washington. correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is one of 
the few who have been called to the 
White House when weighty matters 
have been pressing for solution. 

“He is one of the men who mix with 
prominent people everywhere, usually the 
successful type of business man, the think- 
alert to the big national 
discuss 


ing kind, who are 
problems of the day, and who 
them intelligently, the sort of men you 
meet in democratic, even semi-exclusive, 
Accordingly, he was admirably 
the President a proper 
people thought and 


cutive was doing of 


ircles 
suited to convey t 
onception what 
said of what the Fx 
had don It this issct that strong!yv 
mmends Mr Wallace as an American 
liplomat. Like John W. Davis, who went 
» Great Britain re ntly, Mr. Wallace is 
me of the men who generally are found 
with the Wileoniar view ¢« 

do their own thinking 








HURRY UP THE TRIAL, GENTLEMEN, THE 


New York Herald 






return to Washington, was devoted to the situation 
created by Baron Sonnino, the irreconcilable, and the 
somewhat hasty trip back to Paris is connected in the 
European journalistic mind with this very crisis. Mr. 
Wilson had supposed, according to the Swiss organ, 
that the difficulty was removed by the Italian under- 
standing with the Jugo-Slavs last year. It will be re- 
membered that Signor Orlando met the head of the 
southern Slav committee in London, and not long after- 
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LHROUGH A LITTLE CLEANER 
—Ding in Nebraska State Journal 
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of Jugo-Slavia, to create a Jugo-Slavia Irredenta, an un- 
redeemed enclave of alien nationality within her own bor- 
ders, would be to do to her own true interests a deadly 
injury. The whole matter was not long since wisely and 
temperately dealt with by representatives of both nations, 
and the conclusions of this friendly conference embodied in 
what is known as the Pact of Rome. With this moderate 
opinion, as represented, for instance, by the Corriere della 
Sera, is still perfectly satisfied. If the Italian Government, 
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which accepted it in fact tho no binding treaty was con- 
cluded, desires to go back on it and to revert to the inde- 
fensible terms of the secret treaty, they should say so.” 


Critical Nature of the 

Jugo-Slav Dilemma. 
UITE apart from its intrinsic importance to the 
European powers immediately concerned, the tiff 
of Mr. Wilson with the Roman ministry is vital, says 
the Journal de Genéve, because it proves that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will go as far as is necessary 
in vindication of the rights of nationalities seeking self- 
determination. There have been intimations in some 
Tory London papers to the effect that the power of Mr. 
Wilson to go to extremes is strictly limited by domestic 
political necessities. That was the view of Baron Son- 
nino. It was the impression of a clique which retains 
much power in the British foreign office. No one in the 


(Quai d’Orsay, declares the Avanti, in a censored appre- 
ciation of the crisis, really supposed that Mr. Wilson 
would undertake military operations in Europe on how- 
ever small a scale, in asserting his views. He had been 
thought an advocate of moral suasion only. The latest 
episode puts a different light on the matter. The 
Humanité accuses the Quai d’Orsay of being secretly 
delighted at the lesson taught Baron Sonnino, for he 
has been unmanageable, it affirms, by his French allies. 
The organ in closest touch with him, the Giornale 
d'Italia, denounces the “use of vague phrases and 
nebulous theorizings in the domain of international 
relations,” and refers to “phrase makers” in a fashion 
interpreted as another hit at President Wilson. The 
Sonnino organ continues to profess its devotion to a 
League of Nations in principle, but it observes that in 
the application of the principle there is an impression 
that Italy ought to make all the sacrifices. This, it says, 
Italy will not do. 


TRAILING THE GERMAN REPTILE FUND 


By Wo tr von SCHIERBRAND 


For Many Years Chief Correspondent of the Associated Press in Berlin 


HE belief seems to be wide-spread that Germanophile 
propaganda, thanks to the energetic steps taken by 
the Department of Justice since this country entered the 
war, is now dead and buried. But the reptile is only 
scotched, not killed. Under the surface it is still crawl- 
ing. The open methods have been dropped for the time, 
since these became impossible. But the movement itself 
is every hit as strong. The means used now are more 
subtle, more insidious. They manage to undermine the 
simple faith of thqusands of unsuspecting Americans 
every day in the week. Not a day passes without my 
Snoticing signs of this. It must not be thought that be- 
cause Germany has lost the war she is repentant or has 
abandoned hope of converting other countries, chief 
among them this, to the peculiar creed held even to-day 
by nine-tenths of the people of Germany. Scan the 
news from over there every day with attention and the 
fact becomes plain. 


N an interview which Maximilian Harden, editor of 

Die Zukunft, had with a representative of the journal 
Le Soir, of Brussels, Belgium, he said: “It is the thirty- 
years reign of William II. which carries responsibility 
for the war. It is the teaching which has poisoned 
youth. It is the spirit of militarism which has been 
soaked into the people.” It took long to turn the 
once peaceable German people into what the war 
showed them to have deteriorated into. It will probably 
take them as long to unlearn the lesson, for the Teuton 
mind is slow to assimilate and as slow to rid itself of 
what it has once acquired. This also explains the 
phenomenon that has puzzled Germany’s foes ever since 
the armistice, namely, the inability of the whole of 
Germany to grasp the fact that she is really beaten for 
good and all, that she cannot at present “speak as equal 
to equal,” as Philip Scheidemann, chancellor at this 
writing of the new-fangled mongrel republic, assumed 
he could do. As Harden puts it in the further test of 


his interview : “Our people did not know and do not now 
know.” 

You cannot overnight turn a whole nation that for 
thirty years has been saturated with the ruthless doc- 
trine of imperialism, of “might makes right,” into 
a totally different channel of thought and conviction. 
Whether the men in power there now be honestly-mind- 
ed to turn over a new leaf or not, the bulk of their coan- 
trymen have been cast into a certain rigid mold and 
only the next generation will be able to slough off the 
mental and moral bonds in which their elders have 
grown up. Much has been said about this German 
propaganda, and a deal that “wasn’t so.” To the aver- 
age American the thing itself was new when it first 
began to be discussed. It took time to convince him 
that there really was such a thing. But German propa- 
ganda is by no means a new thing. It antedates this war 
by many years. It was in full flush when I served the 
Associated Press as its chief correspondent in Berlin. 
Being myself of German birth, and having left my 
native Saxony on reaching years of discretion, because I 
refused to be swallowed up by the maw of militarism, 
having further become, by long residence here and by 


_ a sympathetic study of the institutions of my new home, 


“an American and nothing else,” as the late Theodore 
Roosevelt phrased it, this proselytism as it gradually 
came to my knowledge greatly interested me, and I 
observed it closely. 


|? seemed amazing to me that Americans should not 

wake up to facts which were patent to even casyal 
observers. But they certainly did not. Not only in the 
interest of this my adopted country but in the interest 
of, let us hope and trust, renovated Germany itself, it 
will be worth while to give a few facts and dates show- 
ing how extensive and comprehensive was and still is at 
this writing the program of German propaganda. This 
movement, tho it found its boldest and most powerful 
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WHAT PRINCE HENRY 


advocates in the Pan-Germans, was and is by no means 
confined to them. 

To put it briefly, a vast net was thrown out, by the 
bird-catchers in the Berlin foreign office, to convert 
the world to “Germanism.” In the pursuance of this 
object every medium, fair and foul alike, was utilized. 
To win the intellectual classes everywhere, the German 
government used its subservient press; it used its con- 
sular service; it sent its missionaries of “Kultur” 
abroad; it turned to account its “reptile press,” that is, 
newspapers in foreign countries bribed, entirely main- 
tained or subsidized out of the. so-called “reptile fund” 
over which the Berlin foreign office had control. It 
worked hand in hand with a number of powerful or- 
ganizations, such as the Alldeutscher Verband (Pan- 
German League), the Deutscher Schulverein (German 
School Association), the Verein fiir Deutschtum im 
Auslande (Society for Germanism in Foreign Parts), 
and the Kaiser himself took pains to further the whole 
plan by his inauguration of the Austausch (exchange) 
system of lecturing professors in German and American, 
English and French universities, endowing professor- 
ships for chairs in foreign universities, founding Ger- 
manic museums, “houses,” etc. 


Y all these means was to be inculcated the broad 

lesson of the supremacy of German “Kultur,” that 
is, that brand of it evolved during the incumbency of the 
“divine” William Hohenzollern, including the superman- 
dogma of Nietzsche, which taught that ordinary laws 
are for the vulgar only, not for the elect, the latter 
having an inherent right to tread them underfoot, in- 
cluding also the philosophy of Treitschke, Eucken and 
Heckel, according to which no Teuton could do any 
wrong; in short, the theory that this type of “Kultur” 
was the fine flower of a process of evolution over which 
he, the “divine” William himself, stood sponsor. 

In the main these tactics succeeded passably well. 
We have in our American schools and colleges even to- 
day, even after the horrible experience of four years 
of devilish warfare, plenty of teachers and professors 
who have graduated from such masters and who still 
believe in these doctrines with which they have been 
inoculated. 

A few concrete facts to bear out my contention. For 
years past I have heard, now and then (that is, before 
the outbreak of the war), murmurs from editors, pub- 
lishers, writers of newspapers printed in German in the 
United States, expressing dissatisfaction with the fact 
that the “Berlin pressure” exerted on them by agents, 
tools, or pupils of the foreign office in Wilhelmstrasse 
was too strong, depriving them of all initiative, forcing 
them to obey blindly, weighing down on their readers. 
The German consuls, nearly all of them, were the worst 
taskmasters in this respect. I have known Dr. Grunow, 
the German consul in St. Paul, Minn., actually to dictate 
the policy of the German-tongue daily in that town. 
The late Carl Buenz, before he resigned and became 
the American director of the Hamburg-American Line 
in this country, overawed nearly all German-American 
editors and publishers. Mr. Buenz, it may be remem- 
bered, died not long ago, a convict in Atlanta, because 
of a gross breach of neutrality in the early part of the 
war. What helped him and other German consuls, both 
in this country and in the lands of the Allies, to bend 
men of German blood to their sinister schemes, was a 
law passed in Germany at the behest of the Pan-German 
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party and the government, admitting of dual citizenship, 
a law making it possible for a person of German birth 
to acquire, for reasons of his own, citizenship in this 
or any other country without losing that in his native 
land—dual citizenship: an act of international duplicity. 

This reminds me of a conversation I had, in 1906, 
with the late Carl Schurz. The talk took a wide range 
and touched on this very matter. Carl Schurz, as loyal 
an American as ever breathed, condemned in unmea- 
sured terms the “attempted dictatorship” which Berlin 
tried to exert over the hearts and minds of the men of 
German blood in this land, and wound up with: “Why, 
what the Berlin foreign office undertakes in this matter 
practically amounts to an unfriendly act.” The effect 
of the special mission-work done here and in other lands 
differed, of course, depending much on the status and 
energy of each apostle. One of the most successful of 
them, oddly enough, was Carl Peters. Carl Peters is a 
man of very fragrant memory. He was the Pooh-Bah 
of Germany’s earliest colonizing period and for a time 
governor of German Southeast Africa. He lost this 
position after it had been shown in the Reichstag that 
he had murdered, in an excess of what was then styled 
“Tropenkoller” (tropical fury), a number of natives. 
Traveling at leisure he came ever here and enthused 
the leaders of the hyphenated brand of his countrymen 
in the large eastern and western towns to the point of 
founding many scores of clubs and societies whose 
shibboleth was the greater glory of the Prussianized 
empire. They were bodies of veteran associations of 
the Franco-German war, Pan-German aid fraternities, 
branches of the Society for the Propagation of Ger- 
manism Abroad, and so forth. Of all of these he be- 
came the patron saint, and many of them were still 
flourishing during this war. 


EVEN he did not accomplish as much in this line as 

did the emperor’s younger brother, Prince Henry. 
He suggested during his brief stay here the organizing 
of former students of German universities under the 
egis of his name and the German government’s influ- 
ence. This was done, thousands enrolling themselves, 
men of German and of American birth, and comprising 
naturally a considerable fraction of influential intel- 
lectuals. With his encouragement “German houses” 
(Deutsche Hauser) were built and endowed as fea- 
tures of Columbia, Cornell and quite a number of other 
American universities and colleges, to serve as centers 
of Teutonic “Kultur.” In their humbler way, “ex- 
change professors” and other missionaries sent from 
Germany served a similar purpose,—men like Ostwald 
of Leipzig (who from the beginning of this war repaid 
us by remarkably virulent censure of the American atti- 
tude), Kuehnemann of Breslau, Clemens of Munich, 
and permanent fixtures at our own universities like 
Kuno Francke and Miinsterberg. Other men, like 
Fritz-Konrad Krueger, of the University of California, 
wrote books during the earlier parts of this war of a 
kind which led to their internment later on. 

The German-American Alliance, too, under the im- 
petus given by Prince Henry’s visit, turned its activities 
into a new groove. From being originally a harmless 
enough organization it became a militant one, militant in 
behalf of the theory, “once a German, always a Ger- 
man,” and against the “engulfment of men of German 
blood in the mass of Yankeedom,” against full Amer- 
icanization. At last, some time after this country active- 
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ly joined in the war, its charter was annulled by Con- 
gress as being an organization detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the people as a whole. This same German-Amer- 
ican Alliance had been manipulated with great skill by 
the German consuls here. On all suitable occasions 
they stirred up “German feeling,” for “die Sache des 
Deutschtums” (the interests of Germanism), and by 
means of other catch-phrases they tried to bring the 
citizens and the non-citizens of German descent “unter 
einen Hut” (under one hat), make them a solid block 
with special interests, a segregated portion of the Amer- 
ican nation. To their and the consuls’ teachings it was 
due in large measure that, of the later arrivals here from 
Germany, say those that had come here since 1895, but 
a small fraction applied for American citizenship, so 
that in April, 1918, about 300,000 were not naturalized. 


W HEN I came to this country, nearly fifty years 

ago, the people of Teutonic race resident here 
were, with few exceptions, loyal to the core in their 
sentiments toward America. It was only during the 
incumbency of William II. that this changed, that a 
sneering, critical, ungrateful spirit gradually spread 
more and more among them. This change has been 
almost entirely wrought by the agencies I have enu- 
merated above. To understand the motives underlying 
such a systematic campaign of estrangement and de- 
famation, and to appraise it at its true value, it will be 
necessary to describe the inner workings of at least the 
most powerful of these agencies, viz., the Pan-German 
party. This at the outbreak of the war numbered in 
Germany alone several millions of full-fledged members, 
many in clubs and societies, more of them outside and 
affiliated with the Junker party. In the minds of most 
persons it was the steadily increasing pressure of the 
Pan-Germans that finally brought on the war itself and 
that made the latter one of such unparalleled cruelty 
and ruthlessness. Looking at the party program of the 
Pan - Germans ‘the first paragraph reads as follows: 
“The Pan-German Federation has for object the revival 
of German-nationalistic sentiment all over the earth; 
preservation of German thought, ideals and customs in 
Europe and across the ocean, and the welding into a 
compact whole of the Germans everywhere. The clubs 
constituting the Pan-German Federation in the different 
countries decide for themselves, in conjunction with the 
chief officers of the Federation, by what means these 
aims are to be attained, keeping in view their particular 
conditions.” 

Under the second paragraph there are a number of 
subheads, such as: (1) “opposing all contrary tendencies 
by every available means” ; (2) “solution of educational, 

‘school, and intellectual questions in the sense of a united 
Germanism” ; (3) “furtherance and support of all Ger- 
man-nationalistic currents and aims in all those coun- 
tries where persons of our race have to fight for the 
preservation of their kind, and massing together of all 
the Germans on the globe for these aims”; (4) “promo- 
tion of an energetic policy in favor of German interests 
in Europe and across the sea, and, in particular, con- 
tinuation of the German colonial movement toward 
practical results.” 

This program of the Pan-Germans speaks plainly 
enough; but in its practical interpretation the Pan- 
Germans went considerably further, as any one might 
have seen from their press, from their campaign docu- 


ments, and from their public speeches. In them, in fact, 
the objects they had in view shone forth without hin- 
drance. They coveted: the annexation of Holland and 
of Flemish Belgium; of the German-speaking portions 
of Switzerland; of all the Teutonic provinces of Aus- 
tria-Hungary ; of the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 

As to America, they desired “autonomous colonies” in 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, that is, if possi- 
ble, colonies under the German flag. As to Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia, their minds were open — any grist 
would do for their mill. 


URELY a big, a tremendous, program. But Pan- 
German ambition before the war was unlimited. 
Within its fold were enwrapped all the driving, all the 
imperialistic, all the potential, financial and political 
forces of the empire. They had bold and clever agents 
and colaborers everywhere, especially in this country. 
That accounted principally for the general tone of 
the German-language press until after we ourselves 
entered the war. German-American club and social 
life was largely tinged with these Pan - German 
ideals. Whatever influence they could muster German- 
Americans of the pronouncedly hyphenated type exerted 
in promoting them. And not alone in this country, by 
any means; indeed, still more so in South America, in 
Mexico, in the British colonies (notably British India), 
in Holland, in Switzerland, and above all in Austria. 
For years the so-called All-German party in the latter, 
with fanatics like Schoenerer and Wolff at the head of 
it, was kept alive nearly altogether with money and elo- 
quence from Germany. This was the party which dur- 
ing the past score of years had as its motto: “Los von 
Oesterreich” (Away from Austria). In Switzerland 
and in Holland, powerful interests have been at work 
making for incorporation of these little but wealthy 
countries, above all of Holland’s priceless colonial em- 
pire, the Dutch East Indies, etc. Switzerland, owing to 
her complete economic dependence, was until the last 
few months practically under German domination. 

Of the cynicism disnlayed by the German foreign 
office in manipulating the home and foreign press with 
a view to furthering the aims spoken of above, I have 
had abundant illustration during my stay in Berlin and 
after. Indeed I was present more than once when con- 
fidential councils were held as to important enterprizes, 
such as the purchase of influential journals in St. Peters- 
burg, or in New York or Chicago ; the means of coercing 
unwilling or obstreperous editors to support certain 
measures or policies, the freezing-out of “inconvenient 
correspondents,” etc. 


"THE program of the Pan-Germans as to the “massing 

together of all the Germans on the globe for these 
aims” had been entirely adopted by the Berlin foreign 
office long before the war. That is how they came to 
commit one of their worst blunders, namely in assuming 
that the bulk of the men of German blood dwelling in 
the United States remained subjects of the Kaiser, and 
were willing, whether naturalized American citizens or 
not, to turn traitor to the land of their adoption. Deep 
was the disappointment in Wilhelmstrasse when Ambas- 
sador Gerard scorned the notion and talked of millions 
of lamp-posts for such dastards, and still more when 


their own advices later on amply corroborated that ~ 


graphic dictum. 
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OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 
IS “A MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE” 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago— 
on February 21, 1891—a stal- 
wart specimen of young man- 
hood, who at that time was 
just twenty-eight years old, 

arose at a dinner of the New York 
Southern Society and responded to a 
toast on the Southerner in the West. 
This young man was a Southerner by 
birth and a Westerner by circum- 
stance and choice. “For more than a 
hundred years upon this continent,” he 
said, “a silent army has been marching 
from the East toward the West. No 
silken banners have waved ahove it, 


But H. C. Wallace, Clubman 


and Gold Seeker, is Not an Un- 


and no blare of trumpets has heralded 
its progress. And yet... it has sub- 
dued an empire richer than the Indies 
without inflicting the cruelties of Clive, 
or the exactions of Hastings, and that 
empire is to-day a part of your heri- 
tage and mine.” To-day the speech, 
thus begun, is included in a book of 
modern eloquence compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale and Thomas B. Reed, and 
the orator—Hugh Campbell Wallace— 
is in the public eye as the new ambas- 
sador of the United States to France. 
Yet, comments the New York Even- 
ing Post, the successor in Paris of Am- 
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HE GOES TO FRANCE AS ENVOY, AFTER MUCH WATCHFUL WAITING 


Hugh C. Wallace supported another Missourian, Champ Clark, for President, but 
has subsequently been persona grata at the White House and much in the confidence 
of the President. 














known Quantity to the President 


bassador Sharp, except for this tribute 
to the sons of the South who had gone 
into the West is not known as an 
orator. Nor is he known as a public 
man. Rather, he has been one of that 
type with which the country has be- 
come acquainted during the Wilson 
régime—the man of quiet ability per- 
forming such tasks as have been al- 
lotted to him by President Wilson and 
receiving no further credit or praise 
for his work than the approbation of 
his chief. It is only vaguely under- 
stood, adds the Post, that this genial 
tho silent mine-owner of the West and 
clubman of the East has been one of 
those whom the President has sent 
abroad from time to time to gather in- 
formation for his personal use. When 
his appointment was announced it was 
recalled that he had been abroad with 
Colonel House some months ago on a 
diplomatic mission, but, we are remind- 
ed, this was only one of a number of 
similar trips which H. C. Wallace had 
made to Europe at the direction of the 
Administration. He visited England 
at the outbreak of the war. He visited 
France when the struggle was in full 
swing, and he visited Italy when the 
United States had become an official 
ally of the nations in league against 
the German monarchy. Consequently 
he will not be a stranger to those 
among whom his new duties will call 
him most intimately. 

The new ambassador, writes the 
Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is one of 
the few who have been called to the 
White House when weighty matters 
have been pressing for solution. 

“He is one of the men who mix with 
prominent people everywhere, usually the 
successful type of business man, the think- 
ing kind, who are alert to the big national 
problems of the day, and who discuss 
them intelligently, the sort of men you 
meet in democratic, even semi-exclusive, 
circles. Accordingly, he was admirably 
suited to convey to the President a proper 
conception of what people thought and 
said of what the Executive was doing or 
had done. It is this asset that strongly 
commends Mr. Wallace as an American 
diplomat. Like John W. Davis, who went 
to Great Britain recently, Mr. Wallace is 
one of the men who generally are found 
in accord with the Wilsonian view of 
things, but who do their own thinking. 
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Lacking the judicial bearing of Ambassa- 
dor Davis, Mr. Wallace has a personality 
that lends itself more readily to the ad- 
vances of the average person. He is the 
sort of man you enjoy meeting at your 
club and, having met him once, hope to 
see him again. He may discuss with ap- 
preciation your ‘85’ at Chevy Chase or the 
political situation in the West, and turn 
with equal facility to a chat with a lady 
over the latest John Drew comedy or with 
a diplomat on the Russian situation. . . 
Through the fact that he is a rich man 
without business connections drawing 
heavily on his time and, by reason of his 
personal prominence and the prestige of 
his wife in Washington society as the 
daughter of Melville W. Fuller, who was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court from 
1888 until his death in 1911, Mr. Wallace 
has been able to give rather leisurely 
thought to national politics and interna- 
tional affairs. The social circle in which 
he mingled embraced the most prominent 
persons in the capital, including always a 
generous representation of the most 
forceful members of the diplomatic 
corps.” 


In fact, we read, his wide acquain- 
tance and the possession of a handsome 
home have enabled him to perform pe- 
culiar services to the Administration. 
If a cabinet member, for example, were 
“desirous of meeting a particular man 
in a manner that would cast aside the 
cloak of formality and enable them to 
discuss an important problem by ap- 
pointment in an unofficial way, the Ad- 
ministration official simply would com- 
municate his desire, and within a few 


TCHICHERIN: THE PERFECT 
ARISTOCRAT OF BOLSHEVISM 


ELL deserved, in the opin- 
ion of all who know the 
people’s commissary for 
foreign affairs at Petro- 
grad, was the tribute paid 

to him by Kerensky on the eve of his 
own fall: “If Tchicherin were with me 
now, I could defy that agronome!” 
The “agronome” was Lenin. Tchiche- 
rin had already gone over to him. 
This same Tchicherin is the most mys- 
tical idealist in the whole soviet re- 
public, says the Socialist Avanti, and 
there is justification for the assertion 
of the Paris Humanité (also Socialist) 
that he is the ablest diplomatist in 
Europe. Tchicherin is acknowledged 
as a man of genius even by his severe 
critics in the Temps and he has the 
additional advantages of wealth and 
aristocratic origin. The grandfather 
of the Bolshevist foreign minister was 
one of the famous statesmen of the 
reign of Nicholas I. Another of his 
ancestors was a confidential adviser of 
the great Catherine. For a period of 
over two hundred years this family 


days would find himself seated next to 
the man he wished to meet at a well- 
appointed lunch at the Wallace man- 
sion.” 

There is an element of political ro- 
mance in his selection for this impor- 
tant post, inasmuch as Ambassador 
Wallace was not a “Wilson man” when 
the then governor of New Jersey was 
being groomed for the Presidential 
nomination. On the contrary, he was 
such a stanch supporter of Speaker 
Clark, from his own native State of 
Missouri, that he was instrumental, we 
read, in preventing the Washington 
State delegation to the Baltimore con- 
vention from supporting the New Jer- 
sey candidate until almost every other 
State had finally capitulated to the Wil- 
son standard. When the Clark boom 
collapsed Wallace lost no time in sup- 
porting the Wilson campaign, to which 
he became a substantial contributor. 
His friendship with Colonel House 
“soon won the utmost confidence and 
esteem of the President.” 

In the Tacoma papers we read that 
in business as well as politics Wallace 
has had successes and has suffered re- 
verses, but always\has “come back” 
strongly. Born in Lexington, Mis- 
souri, fifty-six years ago and migra- 
ting to Puget Sound in 1889, he was, at 
thirty, regarded as one of the rich men 
of the Northwest. Then: 


“The panic of 1893 came along and left 
him as it left so many men in Seattle and 
Tacoma, about where they began, except 





has contributed ambassadors, gover- 
nors, generals, ladies in waiting and 
exalted bureaucrats to the service of 
the Romanoff dynasty. The Tchiche- 
rins have also played their part in all 
the revolutions and conspiracies of the 
past five reigns. They have been terri- 
torial magnates for generations, and 
the great-grandfather of this Bolshevik 
foreign minister was noted in his day 
for the immense number of serfs upon 
his innumerable fields. : 

The present commissary Tchicherin, 
who was born not far from Moscow 
about forty-two years ago, impresses 
all the journalists who meet him with 
his culture, his sincerity and his ability. 
Nearly every character-sketch of him 
in the foreign press is a personal 
eulogy. Much is made of his perfect 
good humor and his absolute humility. 
He will receive a correspondent of the 
London Mail with apologies for being 
in his pajamas, seeing that the solitary 
pair of trowsers he has left are under- 
going repairs in the shop of a “com- 
rade.” He has not known what it is 


for the added experience. He did not lose 
courage, however, but turning to one or 
two undertakings that other people had 
thought impossible, he was able to make 
some of them possible and was soon on 
his feet again. In his early experiences in 
the West, Wallace had a number of ad- 
ventures of the kind that other pioneers 
and frontiersmen were familiar with in 
the early days. During the rush to the 
Klondike in 1897 he organized a camp 
which leased some coastwise steamships 
that were then lying idle at the docks in 
Tacoma and Seattle and established a line 
of boats between Puget Sound and 
Alaska. On the first trip of the steamer 
City of Seattle to Skagway and Dyea he 
cleared profit enough to pay for a year’s 
charter. In a short time he became in- 
volved in the old business prejudice which 
existed between the fast-growing cities of 
Tacoma and Seattle. He endeavored to 
make Dyea a leading Alaska seaport, be- 
cause Skagway was regarded as a Seattle 
port. He lost a lot of money trying to 
build an aerial tramway across the pass 
from Dyea, but his steamship ventures 
were a success. In the ‘bulge’ of the 
Northern -Pacific Railway along about 
1901, when the Hill and Harriman fac- 
tions battled for control until the stock 
was skyrocketed so high that the Stock 
Exchange had to declare all bets off, Wal- 
lace was in on the ground floor.” 


Since then he has done nothing sen- 
sational in a business way, but is a 
large property holder in Tacoma, where 
he maintains a summer home, and his 
most important investment now is said 
to be an Alaska gold mine that is pay- 
ing big dividends. 


Well Born, Well Bred and Rich, 
the People’s Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs Is a Mystic 


to have a mattress since he assumed 
office. “I have eaten an egg,” he as- 
sured the Briton who wanted some- 
thing for his paper that would pass 
the censor, “and that is an event of 
significance here now.” On another 
occasion he told the correspondent of 
the Journal (Geneva) that he was 
glad Mr. Balfour could make himself 
understood in the French language, 
“for he certainly can not make himself 
understood in the English language.” 
To an editor who found him with a 
copy of Walt Whitman, Tchicherin 
said in his excellent English: “This is 
inspired.” Another American writer 
dear to the people’s commissary is 
Emerson, whose portrait adorns the 
wall of his study near Moscow. 

As the son of one of the wealthiest 
and most prominent men in Moscow, 
young Tchicherin received the educa- 
tion of a youth of fashion. His early 
manhood, says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, was spent in that quarter of the 
town called the Byeli Gorod, the family 
mansion being on one of the big boule- 
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vards. He went, naturally, to the great 
university founded by one of his an- 
cestors, and, altho there were thou- 
sands of students, he was distinguished 
among them all for his poetical per- 
sonal appearance and his skill on 
various musical instruments. He was 
reared in the orthodox communion by 
a pious mother long on terms of in- 
timacy with the mother of the late 
Czar. A Swiss newspaper, reciting 
these particulars, adds that the young 
Tchicherin early manifested the thirst 
for knowledge in every field which re- 
mains one of his conspicuous traits. 
He nearly compromised his health by 
his long vigils in the great university 
library at Moscow. He won prizes 
for Greek composition before he was 
twenty-one. His orations before the 
student body revealed the excitable 
personality which is thought to give 
him an almost hypnotic influence over 
those who come into contact with him. 
He is said to fall now and then into 
fainting spells when much under the 
influence of his own emotional excite- 
ment. The death by drowning of a 
young girl to whom he was engaged 
very early confirmed a tendency to 
melancholy which asserted itself later 
and led Tchicherin to resolve upon the 
life of a hermit in the Gobi desert. 
He was with difficulty dissuaded from 
donning the garb of a monk and going 
upon a pilgrimage to Thibet. At this 
perfod of his career began also his 
well-known enthusiasm for Tolstoy and 
mystic theology. Tchicherin accepts 
implicitly to-day the gospe! narrative 
of the miracles of Jesus and from all 
accounts lives very like a primitive 
Christian. He was at one time a veg- 
etarian and for a year or more went 
about with garments of hair next his 
skin. 

Yielding to the entreaties of his 
parents, says the Italian Socialist or- 
gan, Tchicherin in his early twenties 
entered the Russian diplomatic service. 
He had acquired the languages of 
central Europe and was fairly well 
acquainted with the practice of the 
chancellery at Petrograd. After a 
probationary period there, he became 
first secretary of the “embassy in Ber- 
lin. Speaking German with facility, 
graceful on the back of a horse and in 
the dance, Tchicherin spent a whole 


THE FIGHTING MAYOR 
WHO WOULD BANISH FEAR 


EATTLE, the Queen City of the 
Northwest, as she calls her- 
self—and as Tacoma declines 
to call her—has a two-fisted, 
square-jawed man of Norse no- 
menclature for mayor. The other day 
the Puget Sound metropolis of hills, 
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year in the Potsdam circle before the 
peculiar melancholy and mysticism of 
his nature, which he had suppressed at 
his father’s command, reasserted itself. 
Then, we learn from the London News, 
he took to Socialism in its €xtreme 
form, devouring the writings of Karl 
Marx and Engels, and accepting Karl 
Kautsky as an oracle. When it became 
generally known at the imperial Ger- 
man court that the secretary of. the 
Russian embassy was a regular atten- 
dant at Socialist mass-meetings in Ber- 
lin and Munich, the Wilhelmstrasse 
made representations at the Nevsky 
Prospekt. The elder Tchicherin, who 
had become mayor of Moscow, made a 
hurried trip to Berlin and remonstrated 
with his son in vain. The young man 
gave up his post after a stormy scene 
with his father, the details of which 
got into the Vorwarts at the time. The 
theory of his relatives was that Tchiche- 
rin had lost his reason, a notion which 
derived some confirmation from the 


eccentricities of speech and deportment 
to which he had always been prone. 

For several years after this episode, 
Tchicherin wandered about Europe, 
living upon an allowance made him by 
his mother, who in her day had been 
a great heiress as well as a famous 
beauty. Her son now formed ore of 
the great colonies of political refugees 
which lend color to the Swiss towns of 
Berne and Kienthal. Tchicherin wrote 
brilliantly for all the leading revolu- 
tionary gazets published in Switzer- 
land. His pamphlets have been circu- 
lated by the thousands in his native 
country. He seems not to have run 
across Trotzky until after that agitator 
took up his own abode in Paris, but 
Lenin, always on the lookout for 
young men of promise, sought his ac- 
quaintance while Tchicherin was still 
in the diplomatic service. The two be- 
came intimate friends. They lived in 
the same house at Zimmerwald before 
the great war. 
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AN IDEAL AMERICAN MAYOR WHO IS A STRENUOUS ROOSEVELT 
APOSTLE 
Ole Hanson stampeded the forces of Bolshevism in Seattle by threatening to shoot on 
sight all disturbers of law and order. 





He is the father of nine children, 





Ole Hanson, Having Stamped Out 


Bolshevism in Seattle, Warns Union 


rain, shipyards, indefatigable enter- 
prize and nearly four hundred thou- 
sand population was preity effectually 
paralyzed by a strike. This strike, its 
leaders boasted, was the first real gen- 
eral strike the United States had ever 
seen. The paralysis from it was going 


Labor to Purge Itself of Anarchy 


to last until the shipyard workers got 
the wages they demanded and, inciden- 
tally, until the fear of a Bolshevist God 
had been put into the heart of capital 
the nation over and the world around. 
It lasted less than thirty-six hours. 
Within that time Mayor Ole Hanson 
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had broken the backbone of the strike, 
and within forty-eight hours had 
stamped out the sparks of an incipient 
revolution. The next morning Hanson 
awoke to find himself a national figure. 
Newspaper paragraphers in scores of 
cities are naming him as their candi- 
date “for any thing he wants,” as are 
other oracles more weighty if not more 
discerning. His own State led off with 
a Hanson boom for governor. 

Hanson himself, however, writes 
Kenneth MacGowan in the New York 
Tribune, has no illusions about this sud- 
den shower of publicity. “To-day I 
win; to-morrow, or six months hence, 
it may be another story,” he is quoted 
as saying. “I thought I had a mighty 
good labor record when I was in the 
Washington State Legislature, but la- 
bor fought me when I ran for mayor. 
{ told them that in six months they’d 
say I was the best mayor they ever 
had, and, ‘sure enough, they came 
around and made me an honorary mem- 
ber of their biggest union and gave me 
a membership card engraved on silver. 
Now they’re giving me hell again. But 
that’s just the regular thing in public 
life, if you’re doing anything.” This 
“Fighting Mayor” of Seattle, we read 
in the New York.Sun, talks with the 
earnestness and enthusiasm that char- 
acterized his idol, Theodore Roosevelt. 
But there the resemblance ends. For: 


“Ole is thin in body and face. His 
height is medium; the strong impression 
his presence makes is of. vitality and 
nervous’ force rather than muscular 
power. He has large, vivid blue eyes, a 
Norwegian heritage, ahd a great broad 
head with a nearly white mane of hair 
that may once have been blond. Your 
visual color snapshot of him in action 
would be a flash of blue and a gleam of 
snow. His face is deep lined, but in a 
good human pattern. The features are 
Americanized Scandinavian in modelling. 
His bearing is alert, even brisk. When he 
walks, his step corresponds. In dress he 
is locally noted, not only for neatness but 
for a certain positiveness (which doesn’t 
mean loudness) of taste. He used to be 
fond of heavy overcoats of forthright, de- 
cided cloths. Hanson prefers whenever 
he can to deal with you face to face, and 
if the matter is important or deeply inter- 
esting to him, he wants no standoffish 
distance between the faces. His grip of 
your eyes and attention is almost physical. 
It won't let go. He is a natural catch-as- 
catch-can orator, or rather platform talk- 
er, and an extremely effective one, no 
more mincing words or indulging in florid 
verbosities than he does in a private two- 
man conversation. When warmed up and 
absorbed, and with a point to make, he be- 
comes indeed picturesque—the whole 
wavy bush of his white hair goes wild, 
and he’s likelier to talk mule skinner lan- 
guage than chaste, Addisonian diction. 
The point invariably goes home, and, 
while it is by no means invariable that all 
his auditors agree with him, those who 
don’t are never in doubt of what he in- 


tended to convey, or of his resolution to 
stand behind it.” 


Here is the short of what happened 
in Seattle and threw the searchlight on 
its may®r. In January 25,000 Puget 
Sound shipyard workers asked for an 
increase of pay. Their case was re- 
ferred to the Federal Wage Adjusting 
Commission, whose findings dissatisfied 
them. In February 35,000 union mem- 
bers in Seattle and some 10,000 in near- 
by Tacoma walked out on the call of a 
sympathetic strike or “revolution” pat- 
terned very closely after the revolution 
in Petrograd. Labor tried to run 
everything, but the “revolution,” as 
picturesquely described by Mayor Han- 
son, instead of spreading over the 
country, “never got to first base, and it 
never will if the men in control of-af- 
fairs will tell all traitors and anarch- 
ists that death will be their portion if 
they start anything.” He added: “Law 
and order are supreme in our city. The 
labor unions must now cleanse them- 
selves of their anarchistic element or 
the labor unions must fall. They are 
on trial before the people of this 
country.” \ 

Mention of Roosevelt as the idol of 
Hanson recalls the fact that this mili- 
tant mayor of Seattle is the father of 
nine children and has written some- 
thing of his history in the very names 
of his six boys. First, Ole, Jr., now a 
man and a father. Next, Theodore 
Roosevelt Hanson—first term. William 
Taft Hanson—about 1909. Eugene 
Field Hanson—a literary lapse. Bob 
La Follette Hanson—that was a few 
years ago. And Lloyd George Hanson 
—quite recent. 

Hanson himself, we read in the Sun, 
was born in Union Grove, Racine 
County, Wisconsin, in 1874, of Norwe- 
gian parents, and was graduated from 
the local common school at thirteen. 
At seventeen he entered a law office in 
Racine, and two years later was fitted 
for the bar and passed his examina- 
tions. Being too young for admission, 
however, he took to selling drug sun- 
dries as a stopgap. This led to an in- 
terest in business that diverted him 
from a career in the law, which he 
never practiced. Like most men of no- 
table achievement, Hanson married 
very young. He had his family with 
him on a business trip through Texas 
when the train they were on was 
wrecked and one of his children was 
killed. Hanson himself was badly in- 
jured. His nerves continued unstrung, 
and it was partly in search of health 
that he set out for the Pacific coast 
with his wife and two surviving chil- 
dren, traveling overland with a wagon 
and team. They arrived in Seattle six- 
teen years ago. The open-air journey 
had fulfilled its restorative purpose. 
Hanson was fit as a fiddle again the day 
he struck the town of which he was 


later to be mayor, and by nightfall of 
that day he had found a good job in a 
grocery business that he presently 
bought out. From the grocery business 
he graduated into real estate, and with- 
in a few years became president of one 
of Seattle’s biggest realty firms, which 
we read has him largely to thank for 
its record of never having had a law- 
suit brought for or against it. At the 
time he arrived Seattle was on the eve 
of its phenomenal real estate boom, 
which largely explains his rapid busi- 
ness success. The first office he sought 
was membership in the lower house of 
the Washington State Legislature, 
where he introduced and fought 
through an anti-racetrack gambling 
bill. He fought for local option, car- 
ried through the eight-hour day for 
women, championed industrial insur- 
ance and was strong in the support of 
all labor and grange bills. 

Following his election as mayor of 
Seattle, last summer, Hanson went to 
Washington, D. C., to get permission 
for Seattle to raise $5,000,000 for the 
extension of its hydro-electric power 
plant in Skagit River. What happened, 
says the Sun writer, who vouches for 
the story, is characteristic of Hanson. 
At the time the country was under an- 
other Liberty Loan strain and the Capi- 
tal Issues Committee unceremoniously 
turned down Seattle and its mayor. 
However: 


“He told it to a friend, who arranged 
him an interview with the President. The 
day of the interview was just about the 
scorcher of the Washington heated term. 
Ole Hanson has no time or patience for 
lots of the little formalities. The story of 
the interview is authenticated. He may 
have begun it with a ‘Mr. President’ or a 
‘President Wilson,’ but as soon as he got 
talking, and talking very fast and very 
earnestly, he dropped into plain ‘Wilson,’ 
minus prefixed frills. The President liked 


it, and when ‘Woody’ followed liked that’ 


still better. The persuasive efforts of the 
gentleman from Seattle proved highly su- 
dorific. Sweat trickled down the Hanson 
brow and soaked the Hanson collar. 
‘Don’t mind if I take off my coat, do you, 
Wilson?’ The President laughed and told 
him to go ahead. 

“*Now, then,’ said the Mayor, having 
peeled. He pulled his chair up close as is 
his habit. ‘You know this little Capital 
Issues Committee is only about so high’— 
indicating the height of his knee and slap- 
ping Chief Executive on his. When the 
friend who had arranged the call recov- 
ered from heart-failure he perceived that 
Wilson was speechless with laughter and 
Hanson was beaming and confident. ‘A 
most interesting man,’ said the President 
when he had gone. The President said it 
to a number of people, including Bernard 
Baruch, and Baruch was on hand the next 
day when Hanson tackled the knee-high 
committee again. During this second plea 
he peeled his vest as well as his coat. As 
soon as he finished talking Baruch began, 
and the result was that Hanson and Seat- 
tle got their permit.” 
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“MIS’ NELLY OF N’ORLEANS”—A 
CREOLE COMEDY FOR MRS. FISKE 


HE scene is laid in an old 

garden in St. Charles Street, 

New Orleans. The time is a 

few years ago. So Laurence 

Eyre, the author of Mrs. 

Fiske’s new play, informs us. It is a 

charming, romantic, fantastic, dream- 

like, slightly artificial garden, and the 

people who frequent it are no less mad 

and whimsical, as indeed they must be, 

because they happen to be the most 

amusing and pretentious set of puppets 

whose wires are pulled by the dashing 

and audacious Nelly Daventry, a belle 

of old New Orleans, who has returned 

after a long sojourn in Paris, passée 
but not pathetic. 

Mrs. Fiske is, of course, Mis’ Nelly, 
wise and witty and sometimes shock- 
ing, especially when (to follow the 
Creole dialect, which, in this play, is 
vouched for by no less an authority 
than George Cable) “she get her Jim 
Crow up” and “makes sassy.” Miss 
Nelly, for some inexplicable reason, 
had been deserted at the altar by 
Georges Durand. She had abandoned 
New Orleans for Paris. Now, on the 
eve of Mardi Gras, she returns just in 
the nick of time, for her seventeen- 
year-old niece, Delphine Falaise, is 
about to elope with Felix Durand, son 
of her former lover, Georges. Mis’ 
Nelly looks upon Georges as her one 
mortal enemy. She must prevent that 
marriage. Georges is also as irre- 
vocably opposed to the match. 

Such is the situation when Nelly 
Daventry comes down to the charming 
old garden for breakfast. There she 
meets Pére Clement, a fogmer lover of 
her own, who has since entered the 
church. Tho only in her early forties, 
Mis’ Nelly has decided to play the réle 
of an irascible old lady, so that her 
authority over Delphine cannot be 
doubted and so that she will receive 
all the attention she feels is due to 
her. She confides in Pére Clement: 


NELLy. I have a wise maternal grand- 
mother who hung on a thread between 
life and death for years—in fact, until 
she was ninety-nine years old. I am fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of my wise 
maternal grandmother. 

CLEMENT. Eh, Nelly, Nelly, you haven’t 
changed since you was seventeen! 

Netty. Not inside—I feel sixteen in- 
side. That precious Modjeska said, “No 


woman can act the part of Juliet until 
she has passed the age when she can 
do so with propriety.” And it’s true. I 
could love now as I never loved before 


= i ‘ > —e 
—with poetry, with passion, with prodi- 


gality. I shave every requirement for 
Juliet except the face. 

CLEMENT. You never looked no better. 

Netty. Now, stop that! I realize that 
I’m an old lady and I’m going to act 
like an old lady. It’s hard, father—it’s 
damn—distinctly hard with my tempera- 
ment. Then I swear so. It was my cutest 
parlor trick; but an old lady who goes 
around cursing—that’s unthinkable, shock- 
ing! 

CLEMENT. That’s just what you always 
did, shocked New Orleans. Think of all 
the trouble you caused—Jean Berger, 
Harry Beverly—that duel at La Metririe 
—and your broken engagement with 
Georges Durand. 

NELLY. Now, don’t you dare to mention 
Georges Durand! 

CLEMENT. Have you come back to up- 
set New Orleans all over again? 

Netty. No, no, father, my madcap days 
are over. I’ve thrown up the sponge and 
retired from the ring. It was that last 
birthday that did it. That morning I was 
on my way to a little anniversary 
déjeuner when suddenly I began to 
count. Oh, my God, when I realized that 
I was—what I was, I hadn’t the nerve 
to face the crowd. I switched to the 
Madelaine and listened to Gounod’s 
Solemn Mass in G. It was the Requiem 
of Nelly Daventry. 

CLEMENT. My poor, dear Nelly! 

Netty. Not your poor, dear Nelly, 
your poor old Nelly. Yes, Nelly is a 
sensible old lady now. She’s come home 
to be a mother to Delphine, and she’s 
going to be a mother to Delphine, whether 
Delphine likes it or not. Now J’ll tell you 
something. Madelon Duforet wrote me 
to Paris all about Delphine and this boy. 
Now, do you understand why I hurried 
back? I knew that Georges Durand 
would make this boy jilt Delphine or do 
something awful to spite me. 

CLEMENT. Georges Durand loved you 
once. 

NELty. Yes, once. 

CLEMENT. Nelly, attendez. 
rand is a fine boy. 

Netty. Father, I say to you, once and 
for all, Delphine shall not marry the 
son of Georges Durand. I'll die first. 


Felix Du- 


The elder Durand soon puts in an. 


appearance, likewise bent on breaking 
off the match. He is a Creole gentle- 
man who might be described as prema- 
turely young. He is in white flannels. 


mes 
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Laurence Eyre’s New Com- 
edy of ‘‘Moonshine, Mad- 
ness and Make-Believe”’ 


Nelly is armed with an ear trumpet. 
There is a passage at arms between 
the former sweethearts. 


NELLy. You are surprised to find me 
so changed, Mr. Durand? 

Duranp. Well, madame, it would be 
idle for me to make contradictions. You 
know my age, I know your age. But— 
(Sets the lapel of his coat.) 

NELtiy. I see what you mean. I confess 
I am an old lady, but I am not an old 
fool. I refuse to be one of those mis- 
guided creatures who skip around trying 
to make people’ think they are young, 
when everybody knows to the day exactly 
how old they are. 

Duranp. Nowadays, if you will permit 
me to say, nobody don’t need to grow 
old unless they wish. But you have been 
in Paris these many years, and I am 
astonish thad you have not avail yoseelf 
of those device of science and art to 
conceal the passage of time. 

Netty. Oh, Mr. Durand, I’ve given 
all that up. Child’s play! One spends 
a fortune in beauty experts, but nobody 
is deceived. Everybody penetrates the 
details you had hoped were known only 
to the masseur and one’s Maker. Give 
it up, Mr. Durand! 

Duranp. Ciel, madame! There is one 
thing you don’t give up, that is how to 
make sassy, like you always did. 

Netty. My dear Mr. Durand, you mis- 
take. How utterly you misunderstand! 
(Opens book.) I have here my dear 
grandmother’s copy of De Sale’s “Gar- 
lands of Second Childhood.” There is a 
certain illuminating passage, such an 
intensely illuminating passage — ahem! 
(Scans book through glasses.) Let me 
see, where was I? 

Duranp. Miss Daventry, to prit-tend 
thad I have come here to-day for in- 
tellectual illumination, thad would be 
uzeless. I’m compelled to speak of some- 
thing what give me the deepest pain, and 
I apologize to you ladies both biffo I do 
that. 

Netty. A reversal of custom. One 
usually is unpleasant first and apologizes 
afterwards. But, go on, go on, if you 
please. 

Duranpb. Miss Daventry, doubtlezz you 
guess for wat I come to-day. 

NELLY. I have a premonition that it is 
in regard to your attempt to marry your 
son into my family. 

Duranp. (Angrily.) My attempt, Ma- 
dame? 

NELLy. Attempt—attempt is the word, 
Mr. Durand, and, were I not in my own 
house, I should qualify it by the adjective 
dastardly. 
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none other than Zozophen« 








THAT OLD GARDEN IN ST. CHARLES STREET 


Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans (Mrs, Fiske) returns in the guise of superannuated belle 
of the old city to amaze, shock, infuriate and recover her super-rejunevated lover Georges 
Durand (Hamilton Revelle). This particular scene introduces the Creole vampire, who is 








Duranp. Madame! 

Netty. While I was innocently winding 
up—my affairs (coughs) in Paris, you 
have taken advantage of my absence to 
contrive this undesirable marriage. 

Duranp. Marriage! Marriage! You 
think I would al-low a marriage lak’ 
that? ‘ 

Netty. (Putting hand to ear.) I beg 
your pardon. 

Duranp. Do you think I would al-low 
such a marriage! 

Netty. I must ‘ask you to speak louder, 
sir. 

Duranp. Louder? 

NELLY. It’s unfortunate, but when I’m 
nervous —excited—a certain deafness 
overtakes me suddenly. 


Duranp. I protezt this marriage, 
madame, I protezt that. 
Netty. No sir, no sir! Tho your 


arguments in favor of this preposterous 
match are no doubt plausible, they are 
wasted on me. 

Duranp. (Shouting.) 1 protezt that— 
I protezt that—that ever such a possibility 
should be possible, I dipiore. 

Netty. It is useless to implore, sir; 
I am adamant. 

Duranp. Diplore, madame, 
madame—not implore. 

Netty. Yes, yes, I hear you, but I tell 
you it is no use imploring me. 

Duranr. No imploring—no match—no 
marriage—no possibility ! 

Neuiy. Eh? One moment. (Takes out 
ear-t;umpet and puts it to car.) Now, 
sir, what do you say? 

Duranp. (Shouting in the ear-trum- 
pet.) I say there is no possibility of a 
marriage lag that. 

Netty. Those are strong words, Mr. 
Durand. No possibility! I trust that this 
statement is no reflection on my niece! 

Duranp. Reflection! God forbid, Ma- 
dame! I’d challenge any man who dared 
offer insult to any daughter of that 


diplore, 


\ 


Crescent City. But thaz uzeless to discuss 
a marriage between my son, Felix, and 
Miss Falaise—Ciel, madame, my son is 
already married! 


Whereupon the ingenious George 
Durand produces a young woman 
named Mélanie Cardanne, a provincial 
vampire, who confesses that Felix has 
actually married her. This bit of crude 
fabrication arouses Nelly Daventry to 
action. Delphine refuses to go to the 
Mardi Gras ball with her faithless 
Felix. Durand pére thereupon invites 
her. She accepts his invitation, arous- 
ing the ire of her aunt. 

Nelly Daventry springs into action. 
We discover that Mélanie Cardanne is 
her own maid, “Zozophene,” a quad- 
roon, whom she had sent from Paris 
to test Felix. That night she arranges 
a dinner of old New Orleans—an 1886 
dinner. To the amazement of Georges 
Durand, Pére Clement, Felix and Del- 
phine, she appears dressed quite as 
the dashing belle she had been years 
before. 


Netty. I don’t know what your age 
may be—I’m seventeen, not a day more! 
It is my engagement dinner. But you 
must imagine the garden all set out with 
little tables—and off there, too, mysterious 
music coming from everywhere. The ser- 
vants were all rigged out like Zephyrine 
and Boz, only there were dozens and 
dozens of them. But that’s all right, 
when you’ve drunk some of my Uncle 
Julian’s Sparkling Moselle, you'll think 
you see thirty-five or forty Zephyrines 
flitting about in all directions. Won't we, 
Zephyrine? 

ZEPHYRINE. Yas’m, yas, Mis’ Nelly! 

Netty. Prawns a la Creole! Don’t you 
remember we started with prawns a la 
Creole that night, Mr. Durand? 


DELPHINE. What a long way we've 
come since then. I think it a great im- 
provement to begin with caviar and a 
cocktail. 

Netty. Ah indeed! With a jazz band 
accompaniment to jolt along the process 
of digestion. Ugh! We took things more 
elegantly, back in eighty-six, didn’t we, 
Georges? 

Duranp. My memory of what happen’ 
those days, tha’z not pretty good! 

NELLy. Strange! Strange! I can almost 
hear the music that we had that night, 
and it wasn’t jazz ‘band either. The ser- 
vants were singing plantation songs a 
down by their quarters. Hark! I almost 
fancy I can hear them now. (Strikes 
small silver gong on table. Men’s voices off 
stage sing “Nelly Was a Lady.” They all 
listen a moment.) Nelly was a lady, but 
she didn’t die, of course. Her heart may 
have been broken, she may have wanted 
to die back in eighty-six, but she didn’t. 
(To Felix.) Let me tell you something: 
Nelly was a tough old bird. (Stxikes gong 
sharply.) Change the tune! Change the 
tune! (Men off stage sing: “Oh! Miss 
Nelly, don’t you sigh for me, I’m going 
to Louisiana, with my banjo on my 


knee.”) 
Feix. But— 
Netty. (Laying hand on his arm.) 


Listen, Georges— 

Fe.ix. -Why do you call me Georges? 

Netty. I mean Felix,—listen! (To 
Felix.) Miss Nelly followed that in- 
junction. She never sighed long for any- 
body. And you were quite an expert on 
the banjo, weren’t you, Georges? (Quick- 
ly to Durand.) I beg your pardon— 
weren't you, Georges? 

Duranp. What yo’ mean, calling him, 
all the time Georges? 

NELLy. I beg your pardon—I really beg 
your pardon. I can’t seem to get it out 
of my head that this one is Georges. 
So like the Georges of eighty-six. 
(Turning to Durand.) But when I look 
at you, I have such a strange impression 
—and I haven’t had a drop of Moselle 
either—an impression of seeing double. 

Duranp, My waist-line didn’ change 
three inches since twenty years. 

NELLy. Yes, yes, the waist is all right, 
and you've kept your face wonderfully. 
But right about the Tropic of Cancer— 
(Regards the third button of his vest 
through lorgnet. Durand tries to draw the 
lapels of coat closer.) A little on the 
pouter pigeon. Your figure reminds me 
so of Uncle Julian’s—not stout—portly— 
portly, that’s the word. (To Felix.) No, 
I think I shall call you Georges for to- 
night. 


Under the magical influence of the 
moonlight, the Chinese lanterns, the 
gaudy costumes of the old colored ser- 
vants, and the winged words of Nelly 
Daventry, the Creole imagination is 
aroused to the point where they believe 
they actually are transported back into 
those magic days of 1886. And yet 
there are protestations against the con- 
summate make-believe of Mis’ Nelly: 


Duranp. The trouble is you women 
have blabbed your secret to the world. 

Netty. That’s where we were cleverer 
back in 86. We knew enough to keep 
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the men guessing. Our clothes shrouded 
each line in mystery. An ankle was 
something worth watching for back in 
86. A man had to take a sporting chance 
when he got married then. 

Duranp. By George, Madame, you wo- 
men expected a man to take too much 
for granted when he got married back 
in 86. On that most solemn occasion, a 
man has a perfect right to ask if the 
woman he is about to wed is—is— 

Netty. Is knock-kneed? Now-a-days, 
if there’s something wrong with the wo- 
man’s knees, the man knows it—the whole 
town knows it. 

DELPHINE. (Rising.) Oh! Aunt Nelly, 
won't you please stop! 

Netty. Don’t go away, my dear. Don’t 
rise in self-defense. Your knees are irre- 
proachable, Delphine. 

DELPHINE. You're horrid; that’s what 
you are—hateful, horrid! 

Netty. But, my dear— 

DELPHINE. Impossible, that’s what you 
are—impossible! 

Netty. No, no, not impossible—un- 
definable. Delphine, don’t you know who 
I am? Maven’t you recognized me? I 
am a Guardian Spirit of Romance. Ro- 
mance is a walled garden, and when 
people grow old they lose the key; but 
I have kept the key and I can unlock the 
garden to whom I will, for tho my flesh 
has lived in the long ago, my spirit is 
young—young with the youth that can- 
not wither. And that is why I understand 
everything you have done. 

Fet1x. Mis’ Nelly, I never did what 
they said. 

Netty. Sh! Do not break the spell. 
Things are going to happen—we are 
playing “pretend,” Father Clement, and 
you just remember something that hap- 
pened years ago and it comes to life right 
away. One night an extravagant young 
gallant, here in St. Charles Street, engaged 
the leading singer of the opera to 
serenade his lady love. It was the night 
of their engagement dinner. Listen! 
Listen! (Tenor .voice sings Possard’s 
“Adieu, Matin.”) See! See! Can’t you 
almost fancy that you see her listening 
there behind the blinds? (The shadowy 
form: of Mélanie is seen silhouetted 
against the upper window. With a sub- 
dued exclamation, all rise, looking at 
window. ) 

Netty. A ghost of long ago! 

Duranp. That is your ghost story! 
Very well, I billieve me, I could raise a 
ghos’ of a boy—he haunt’ a garden like 
this. He haunt thad garden because a 
girl what liv’ in that garden—and he lov’ 
that girl with all his Creole heart. 

Netty. I have an exact picture of him. 
He was one of those bull-headed young 
Southerners. 

Duranp. No, madame, thad boy he was 
not bull-head! He was a noble heart’, 
young Creole gentleman. 

Netty. Bull-headed young Southerner! 

Duranp. No, madame, he was not 
bull-head! He love that girl and when 
he see her carry on with a half dozen 
others, he just believe she was young and 
thoughtless and full of play. 

Netty. Like a caged canary, flighty but 
a fixture! 

Duranp. So he offer’ her, that girl, 
the dearez’ possession he’s got on the 
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A MARDI-GRAS DINNER, OF THE VINTAGE OF 1886 


Father Clement (Frederick Burt) confesses his old love for Nelly Daventry. who has 
regained her magic youth in the mad moonlight. 








earth—the protection of his name. He 
would ‘ave lay the world at her feet. 
One night he engage the first singer at 
the o-pay-ra to make her one serenade. 
And after, in those small hour’ of the 
morning, he come back an stan’ in the 
street where he can catch just a glimpse 
of her window. He stan’ there, his heart 
full of reverenz—divotion, thinking of her 
and of his weddin’ day. And then—you 
know what he see—thad boy? 

Netty. No. What?. That’s what we're 
supposed to say, isn’t it? 

Duranp. He see come sneaking into 
garden a man, a fellow, a holy sneak. 
That holy sneak, he whistle’, and thad 
girl of his love—she open’ the window. 
That sneak he climb up and together they 
go inside. And thad boy he stand there 
and wait’ till time pass’ and thad holy 
sneak clim’ dowh again. And yo’ know 
what thad boy he was doing? 

Netty. No. What was young bull-head 
doing? : 

Duranp. He was thinking the bes’ way 
he can be riv-enge on thad girl. Ad the 
firs’ he think he’d rouse the house and 
shame her. Then he mak’ up his mind 
he'll repudiate her at the altar. 

Netty. A Southern gentleman—oh! 

Duranp. So he go at the home and 
tell his father, but his father was a 
Southern gentleman. He swear no son 
of his shan’t never shame a woman. 

Netty. I know; impossible! She was 
shameless, absolutely shameless! .. . 

Duranp. I will goon, madam. An’ then, 
yo’ know what ’appen? Thad boy, he 
wouldn’ listen to his father. He scrap’ 
with his father aboud this worthless girl. 
And when his father put his hand on 
his arm to reason with him, he—he 
struck his—his father—his good, kind 
father who didn’ never done him nothing 
only good all his life. He struck him. 


But thad blow bring him to his senses. 
He fall down on his knee and he beg’ 
the pardon of thad ole man with strim- 
ming eyes. And the next morning he sent 
thad girl the word she was privileg’ to 
break off thad marriage herself. 

Netty. And she did break off that 
marriage and went away and _ lived 
happily ever afterwards. And here ends 
the story of the unspeakable hussy and 


the noble bull-head. Your ghost-story has 


been the success of the evening. Bravo! 

CLeMENT. My dear Nelly, I have a 
word to— 

Netty. Not a word, Father Clement, 
not a word, I insist. 

CLEMENT. But I insist! 

NELLy. I have your promise—remember 
that. 

Duranpb. Promise! What promise? 

Netty. A promissary note of long ago 
and I claim payment. 

CLEMENT. A promise not to speak of 
things what happen a certain evening 
long ago. I shall kepp it, that promise, 
my dear Nelly. But ghos’ story, they are 
the order of the night, and I claim me 
that indulgence of an audience for mine. 

Netty. No, no, Pére Clement! 

CLEMENT. Please, Miss Nelly! My 
story is that of a boy too—a strange boy. 
Maybe some people they think he’s of 
that holy sneak kind. 

Netty. No, no, I know that type, too. 
He was a boy with a strong vocation for 
the life spiritual. 

CLEMENT. But between him and his 
vocation stand two great weaknezz. One 
was a noble weaknezz. It was his love 
for a girl—such a dear girl, as the one 
in your story. The other weaknezz, that 
was not a noble weaknezz. It was a 
passion for gambling. When he hear the 
snap of the cards on the green baize, he’s 
got to try his luck. Well, one night my 
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boy went to a garden féte, at that girl’s 
house, and then he learn that féte is given 
to announce she’s going to be married to 
a very fine young man. Well, my boy’s 
heart, he sink, for he’s not very rich, that 
boy, and he know he’s lost the girl. Now, 
the girl’s father, he’s got the passion for 
gambling, too. After the dinner and the 
wine, he start a lil game off in the 
library, and, as my boy pass the door, he 
hear the snap of the cards on the library 
table and suddenly it flash upon him if he 
have luck just once—if just this once— 
well, he go in and join the game. But 
the luck go against him. He lose, lose, 
lose — money, jewelry, everything. And 
then you know what he do? He go down 
to the hotel and he forge a friend’s 
name to a check to go on with the game, 
but he lose that, too. He was like craze, 
you see, only when he come out in the 
garden to the cool night air, he come to. 
He realize he’s:a criminal. He, what's 
always been a gentleman biffo, and then— 
the girl she find him ‘there. Ah! She 
was sharp, that girl, and suddenly, sud- 
denly, by some way—she’s found out from 
thad boy about that whole affair, but 
she didn’t tell nobody. 

Netty. Of course not, she knows the 
world. , 

CLEMENT. * The world they never for- 
give. But late that night she got the 
keys. of her father’s desk and she came 
downstairs to open the front do. But the 
old bolts they make noise, so she go 
back upstairs and open the window and 
the boy he climb up and together they 
go downstairs and they remove the check 
from that desk. 

Netty. I’m sure when the girl’s father 
discovered the loss, the boy replace it 
with a check of his own. 

CLEMENT. Yes, and he’s got the money 
to do it. For the girl she see to that, 
too. She was angel, thad girl. She lead 
that boy up out of hell and show him 
his vocation. An’ he did love her all his 
life, not like man loves woman—like man 
loves saint, on his knees, on his knees. 


The climax of the act comes when 
the guests have departed and young 
Felix returns expressing his mad love, 
not for Delphine but for Miss Nelly 
Daventry. The elder Durand discovers 
them together in time to hear his own 
son propose to the woman he had so 
mistakenly repudiated, and her accep- 
tance of him. The second act ends: 


Fetrx. Marry me! When? 

NELLy. Whenever you say—to-night. I 
don’t believe a word of that Cardanne 
story. 

Fetrx. You will—to-night? (Trium- 
phantly to Durand.) You've tried to 
crush me, father, but I’ve won. Come! 

Netty. Zephyrine! Zephyrine! Pre- 
pare a wedding breakfast. We'll just go 
to Father Clement, have the knot tied 
and be back again. 

Duranp. But I forbid— 

Netty. (Jnterrupting.) And if you 


don’t mind, Georges, we'll just borrow 
your turn-out to make the trip. You 
can’t refuse your brand-new daughter-in- 
law. Au revoir, Delphine! (Kisses hand 
to Durand.) Good night, PAPA! (Goes 
out with Felix.) 


Duranp. Blazzes! All color of blazzes! 
(Hurls imprecations after them.) 


The last act reveals the old garden 
at dawn the next morning, following a 
heavy storm. Nelly and Felix have 
been out all night in this storm, but 
they finally return. Delphine faces 
them both and demands an explanation 
of their shocking behavior. Nelly 
replies: 


Netty. Delphine, that we are still 
single is not our fault. We have been 
steadily trying to get married all night 
long. We covered the entire city of New 
Orleans, trying to get married. It’s all the 
fault of that wretched Father Clement. 
He gave us a bad start. I always know 
when I get crossed the first thing after 
I leave the house I might just as well 
go back. But we didn’t. We rang up 
every clergyman in town. We didn’t draw 
the line at denominations; we tried Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists and Baptists and Holy Rollers. Did 
you ever hear of Holy Rollers? Well, 
even. the Holy Rollers wouldn't marry us. 

Fetrx. They would* have married us if 
you hadn’t kept on bringing up that 
Cardanne business. ; 

Netty. But, my dear, I had to play 
fair. They might have heard the story. 

Fetrx. But you believed me. 

Netty. Certainly, I believe you, but it 
was necessary to avoid complications. Can 
you imagine us driving, driving endlessly 
from clergyman to clergyman through 
the night? Finally I decided the only 
course open to us was to fling ourselves 
upon the mercy of, Papa. I felt sure that 
with his assistance we should be able to 
defy Mélanie Cardanne. So we started 
for Papa’s house. 

DELPHINE. So you did go to Bayou St. 
John! 

FELIx. 
storm. 

Netty. What cares love for tempests? 
Well, we arrived at the old Durand house. 
Not a soul in sight. The servants had 
all sneaked away for Mardi Gras. The 
house was cold and dark. So different 
from the last time I saw it. I ran up- 
stairs and sat in the little back bedroom 
where we used to take off our wraps on 
party nights. I sat before the empty fire- 
place on the same mahogany chair where 
I sat once, while Mammy Jenny sewed 
a button on my slipper. Oh! that for- 
lorn, damp, neglected old house with no 
woman’s hand to keep things going. 

DELPHINE. I was to have kept things 
going there after—after— (Chokes, then 
controls herself.) So you and Felix sat 
together in the back bedroom, did you? 

Netty. Certainly not. I left Felix in 
the dining-room deeply engaged with a 
piece of pie. 

DELPHINE. (Skeptically.) While you 
sat up there alone in the back bedroom? 

Netty. Only for a moment. I could 
hardly remain unchaperoned in a deserted 
house at 2 a. m.—even with my fiancé. 
After a while we started back for 
N’Orleans along the old Bayou Road. 
Then it began to rain. Soon we couldn’t 
tell which was Bayou and which was 
road. So we tried both. 

Fe.ix. I didn’t mind for myself. (Del- 
phine sniffs contemptuously.) 


I told you it was going to 


Netty. The rain splashed about my 
ankles—but we were not unhappy. For 
love is love—even in a mud-puddle. 
(Delphine sniffs more contemptuously.) 

DELPHINE. It sounds shocking. The 
only thing to which I can compare it is 
some of the escapades of Messalina. 

NELLy. Messalina! Messalina! I don’t 
see the connection. 

DELPHINE. Messalina was an old thing 
who used to run around the streets of 
Rome at night, carrying on with boys— 
young callow boys. 

NELLy. With boys? Ran around Rome 
at night with boys. Well, well, well, bless 
my soul! But now, see here, there may 
be a great deal to be said for Messalina! 


Of course, it is now an easy task 
for Mis’ Nelly to bring the young 
lovers together again, and to straighten 
things out generally in the old garden 
in St. Charles Street. She shows 
Georges Durand that he is no match 
for her. She convinces his son Felix 
that he is in love with Delphine: 


FELix. You were wonderful fast night! 
You showed me what women could be. 

Netty. Did I show you that? I am 
glad. Do you know why I was able to 
do so? 

Feiix. No—why? 

Netty. Because I am a bit of an artist, 
my dear—you, and you must be a bit of 
an artist, too, or you’d never have seen 
what I tried to show you last night. 

Fetrx. You’re an— 

NELLY. Oh, my dear, there are great 
artists all about us everywhere—painters 
who have never painted, great singers 
who have never sung, writers who have 
never put pen to paper. Now my metier 
is the art of living life beautifully, grace- 
fully, delightfully, charmingly; but I see 
now I wasted my very great gifts on 
thumb nail sketches; I ran away and left 
my masterpiece unfinished. Last night 
when I sat upstairs out there at Bayou 
St. John I saw all sorts of pictures in 
that empty fireplace. I saw that home— 
not the gloomy old barracks it is to-day, 
but as it should be, beautiful, delightful, 
charming. Most of all I saw your father. 
You don’t know how full of splendid 
promise your father was back in 86. But 
he has never grown up—he is still a 
child. Now, you see, he can’t help that— 
it was my fault—I wasn’t a child. I ought 
to have known better. Felix, do you know 
in a curious, inverse sort of way you and 
Delphine are standing just where your 
father and I stood years ago. It is really 
quite funny. 

Fetrx. What do you mean? 

Netty. Delphine is a sort of reincar- 
nation of your father, a darling spoiled, 
irresistible baby—all she needs is a firm, 
guiding hand to become wholly adorable 


Georges Durand thinks Nelly is 
serious in her intention to marry his 
son. He threatens; she replies: “If 
you talk to me that way, I will marry 
your son and adopt fourteen children, 
and I’ll teach them to run after you on 
Canal Street and shout out “Grandpa, 
Grandpa!” Nevertheless, she relents 
in her punishment of her former lover. 
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She confesses all of her machinations. 
Of Mélanie she says: 


NELLY. Yes, the little quadroon girl 
who used to run errands for grandma. 
She has been with me for years—an in- 
valuable, confidential, femme de chambre. 
I sent her over two weeks before me— 
to investigate—to scrape up an acquain- 
tance with Felix, and put him to the acid 
test. When you went to Mélanie Car- 
danne and bribed her to tell that stupid 
ock and bull you didn’t realize how you 
were playing into my hands with the 
cards all stacked against you. 

Duranp. (Angrily.) Nelly Daventry! 
(With a sudden change.) It’s all right— 
(Zephyrine comes from house neatly 
dressed for market.) It'll all right, I beg 
your pardon. 

NELLY. Zephyrine, is breakfast ready? 
(Clement appears at door.) 

ZEPHYRINE. Not yet, Missy! 


SACHA GUITRY’S 


THOSE GUITRYS 


Netty. All right—we’ll go to market 
and breakfast there. (Zephyrine goes in.) 
Eggs a la creole; come, Father Clement. 
Children! Children! Felix! Delphine! 

DELPHINE AND FeEix. (Delphine and 
Felix outside.) Yes, Aunt Nelly. (Mass 
bells are heard.) 

Netty. (To Clement.) We are going 
to market! 

CLEMENT. My bell for mass! 
did—were—? 

Netty. (Nodding.) They are. 

Duranp. And Nelly and I are— 
(Clement shakes with them both.) 

Duranp. I am not fit to brush her 
boots. If it were not for the church you 
are that man whad Nelly should have 
marry. 

CLEMENT. If I was that greatest saint 
uncanonized and you was thad greatest 
blackguard left unhung, you was the man 
what Nelly would have married just the 


Have— 





GREATEST PLAY 


AND LUCIEN GUITRY’S GREATEST PART 


ACHA GUITRY has grown up. 
This enfant terrible of the 
French stage, this bad boy of 
the Boulevards, who has written 
a whole series of clever plays, 
piquant plays, perverse plays, but al- 
ways original and popular plays, has 
now dared to write an austere drama 
on the subject of the great scientist, 
Pasteur. This play is not concerned 
with women. Guitry has taken a se- 
vere subject, a subject more than se- 
vere—scientific. He has abandoned 
his sly theatrical tricks; he has writ- 
ten a great dramatic biography. In- 
stead of playing the leading role, as he 
usually does in his own plays, he has 
assigned the part of Pasteur to no less 
a personage than Sacha’s distinguished 
father, the great actor Lucien Guitry. 
Adolphe Brisson, dramatic critic of 
the Temps, greets with enthusiasm this 
new expression of the supple and ver- 
satile talent of Sacha Guitry. It was 
an event, says M. Brisson, especially 
significant in the present confusion of 
the theater. It is, in Paris, a time of 
artistic anarchy. Pornography reigns 
there and frivolity tinctures all the 
plays. “In dramatizing’ with respect 
the most unflinching of the great fig- 
ures of France, in tracing, on the day 
following a monstrous struggle, a por- 
trait of a great friend of humanity, he 
has comforted us and consoled us. 
Everything helped to make a triumph 
of this ‘Pasteur.’” 


“It is not a drama, it is a biography in 
dialog, a series of episodes borrowed from 
the history of the great man, which, taken 
together, create a _ portrait.... Sacha 
Guitry hasgattempted not to write any- 
thing that was not exact and rigorously 
controlled. He has used a very sure guide 
and drawn five images from that fine book 
of Réné Valery-Radot. The first evokes 
Pasteur in 1870, on the eve of the Franco- 
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same. (Zephyrine and Boz come from 
house. Boz is neatly dressed and carries 
a big market basket. They cross to gate. 
Nelly motions them to go on and they 
pass through gate. Clement looks off at 
arbor. Nelly and Durand move toward 
gate.) 

Duranp. Nelly, there is just one ques- 
tion I should like to ask. If you feel 
entirely willing to give me the favor of 
an answer. 

NELLy. I can refuse you nothing, when 
you speak to me like that. 

Duranp. Did you come back to 
N’Orleans on purpose to marry me? 

Netty. Dare I tell you, dare I? 


Duranv. If you feel quite like it, 
Nelly. 
Netty. I will—lean close—I must 


whisper — I’m damned if I know. 
Clement.) Come, Father. 
by the old gate.) 


(To 
(They go out 


‘“‘Pasteur’’ is a Dra- 
matic Biography of the 
Great French Scientist 











THE GREAT FATHER OF A GREAT SON 


Here is Lucien Guitry’s portrait of Pasteur in the biographical drama of that name written 
by his son, the versatile Sacha. 
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Prussian conflict. He is working among 
his students and is preparing a lesson, 
while from the street resounds the cries 
of war. Perhaps he seems here a trifle 
too calm. I doubt very much that in the 
face of such an imminent peril this ardent 
patriot could keep so much serenity.” 


Talk of war runs from lip to lip. 
Some of the young students slip out. 
Pasteur closes the door and, as the cur- 
tain descends, he begins his lecture: 
“Our greatest enemy, the microbe—” 

The second act is placed in the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and shows the great 
scientist absolutely fearless in battle. 
The battle is the brilliant strategy of 
argument, the assault by logic, the ad- 
vance by finesse of phrase and force of 
definition. Pasteur battles against the 
forces of jealousy and tries to capture 
the trenches of ignorance. In a scene 
which might be so technical as to be 
incomprehensible to the general public, 
Sacha Guitry has revealed his. true 
mastery of the theater. He shows us 
Pasteur in the act of explaining his re- 
cent discoveries. 


“He is speaking directly to the audience. 
His opponents, placed here and there in 


the audience, interrupt him aggressively. . 


Thus the audience has the illusion not 
only of being present but of actually tak- 
ing part in the scene. We become inter- 
ested in the discussion taking place in our 
midst, in this discussion which would dis- 
tract us if it took place on the stage. This 
is an ingenious application, most oppor- 
tune and appropriate to the subject, of the 
method of M. Gemier.” 


The following scenes reproduce the 
memorable moments in the career of 
the savant—the homages, the compen- 
sations, the honors, which come to him 
from all sides. His simplicity remains 
unaltered. He scarcely leaves his la- 
boratory—the paradise of his laborious 
life. One of the most impressive 
scenes, according to Henry Bidou, of 


THE SYMPHONY OF 


HE humorist who said that all 

great Englishmen were either 

Scotch, Irish or Welsh would 

find much to support his as- 

sertion in the record of mod- 

ern English music. Sullivan and Stan- 

ford are Irish; MacKenzie, Hamish 

MacCunn and Cyril Scott are only a 

few of the names which betray Cale- 

donian origin. The Welsh have always 

been regarded as one of the most musi- 

cal nations in the world, and it is not 

surprising to find the latest British 

musical genius issuing from that tune- 
ful race. 

Bryceson Treharne, a native of Mer- 

thyr Tydvil, and a composer who first 

attracted international attention after 


WALES ADDS A LYRIC NOTE TO 
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the Journal des Débats, is the inocula- 
tion by Pasteur of the little Alsatian 
boy with the anti-rabies vaccine, used 
for the first time now upon a human 
being. The problem confronting the 
great scientist, who weighs the value 
of his own life of sixty-three years 
against that of the nine-year-old gamin, 
is eloquently set forth by Sacha Guitry 
and acted splendidly by his father Lu- 
cien. Another interesting feature, ac- 
cording to a writer in L’Jllustration, is 
the manner in which Pasteur is shown 
gradually growing gray-haired under 
the strain of his unceasing researches. 
“Pasteur,” the same authority asserts, 
is a unique example of the collabora- 
tion in the history of the theater. This 
collaboration of father and son is with- 
out precedent, especially in the fact 
that it is the son who wrote the piece 
and the father who interprets it. 

This unusual play strikes the editor 
of the Villager (Katonah, N. Y.) as a 
peculiarly French achievement. 


“The biographical drama, unrolling it- 
self as story rather than drama, tapestry 
rather than picture, we tend to think of 
as exclusively a Latin taste, the peculiar 
expression of a culture nourished on the 
legends of a Charlemagne or a Don 
Quixote; yet if Shakespeare had not 
formed the habit of his hand under the 
rich and easy flow of the historic play, 
who knows but Coriolanus would have 
been as correct and lifeless as anything 
Ben Jonson ever wrote? Nevertheless 
there is no arguing ourselves into the be- 
lief that a drama such as M. Guitry’s 
could intrigue, as our French friends say, 
a Broadway audience; we here at home 
have not yet been required to give any- 
thing to a play save the price of our 
ticket, and it takes both knowledge of the 
past and pride in it to support plays 
which are-set in the past. And as for 
dramatizing the life of a man who may 
have been known in the flesh to at least a 
third of the audience, none but France 
would attempt it. France has a clear eye, 





SMALL NATIONS 


his release from a German prison camp 
in 1917, remains true to the essentially 
lyric genius of his race. His output 
thus far consists largely of songs, and 
these, if we are to believe Louis Gra- 
veure, quoted in Music Trades, “stand 
out collectively far ahead of all other 
English songs composed since the days 
that saw the glory of old English music 
wane.” It may seem paradoxical that 
a Welshman should be chosen by fate 
to give the authentic musical articu- 
lation to English poetry, the world’s 
greatest poetic treasure, but in him, it 
would seem, the English language has 
found its Schubert. Mr. Graveure, 
who recently gave an entire recital of 
Treharne’s songs, writes as follows: 











and the heroes we acclaim only to-morrow 
she dares to recognize to-day.” 


A further remarkable coincidence in 
the production of “Pasteur” at the 
Vaudeville lies in the fact that the play 
marks both the greatest achievement of 
Sacha Guitry as a dramatist and of 
Lucien Guitry as an actor. At least, 
this is the opinion of the correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, who 
notes: 


“M. Sacha Guitry has succeeded once 
again, and this time he has acquired by 
his success the definite recognition of true 
art-lovers. He has ranked himself as far 
above the majority of dramatists of the 
day, by writing a noble play, the interest 
of which is sustained by no fictitious 
methods, such as pretty women, fine 
dresses or a sensational love intrigue. 
The cast of ‘Pasteur’ is exclusively mas- 
culine; there is not a word about love in 
the whole play. Having freed himself 
from all the frivolous and vain attributes 
of dramatic art which he has so often 
wielded with that ability which won him 
much success, M. Sacha Guitry has pro- 
duced a work which is sober, direct, but 
withal intensely human and alive. .. . 

“Sacha Guitry has tried to communicate 
to the public his admiration for Pasteur, 
both as a great and as a kind man. He 
has succeeded. Some may, however, criti- 
cize this last work of his as lacking in 
personality, which in his case is perhaps 
one of the most personal writers of the 
day. Yet in this play he seems to have 
been almost excessively scrupulous in ef- 
facing himself behind his hero and his 
chief interpreter, who is no other than 
M. Lucien Guitry, his father. 

“Never, in all his career as an actor, has 
M. Lucien Guitry risen to such artistic 
comprehension as in his personification of 
Pasteur. He reveals an incomparable tal- 
ent in this rdle, which he acts with an art 
which is sober, true and profoundly stir- 
ring.- In the last act, especially, where 
Pasteur receives the homage of President 
Carnot, Lucien Guitry’s representation is a 
masterpiece in expression.” 
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Bryceson Treharne is Hailed 
as the Founder of a New 
School of Song-Writer's 


“Bryceson Treharne, it seems to me, 
has come to crystallize into happy faci 
the dreams so many of us have had of a 
song literature in the English language 
that is really worth while from the high- 
est point of view. I would like to prog- 
nosticate that in the wake of Bryceson 
Treharne’s songs there will spring up 
over night, figuratively speaking, a large 
number of really fine songs by other 
English - speaking composers who, un- 
known to themselves, have only been 
waiting for the concrete fact of just such 
definitely characteristic music as Tre- 
harne’s to stimulate them to. cast aside 
their hopeless attempts to coby Debussy 
and Strauss and give way to the un- 
alloyed promptings of their own particular 
inner urging.” 


Mr. Treharne has the rare quality of 
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REVIEWING RIP’S REVUE 








the true song-writer: a discriminating 
judgment of poetry both for its lyric 
values and its spiritual content, and his 
selections, ranging from Shakespeare 
to Padraic Colum, constitute a veritable 
anthology of lyric verse. Altho the 
settings are conceived in a thoroly mod- 
ern vein, “adhering more to the rise 
and fall of the emotions of the poet 
than to the set forms of the old com- 
posers,” the Shakespeare settings, in 
the opinion of the Musical Courier, 
“will in time be looked upon as a model 
of Shakespearean song style.” 

The reviewer of the New York 
Times analyzes Mr. Treharne as “a 
song composer in the modern vein, one 
who is all for declamatory expression, 
for a sort of plastic realism, for de- 
lineative and picturesque suggestion 
and evocation through a highly organ- 
ized pianoforte accompaniment, as well 
as through the vocal line.” That line, 
he adds, is not often significantly me- 
lodic, as melody is commonly accepted 
even in these days. In a comparatively 
few songs is there a sustained and de- 
veloped melody, as in “The Night” and 





“Invocation.” The pianoforte accom- 


paniments are often elaborate and 
based on bold and original harmonic 
schemes. 

According to this critic, Mr. Tre- 


RIP WRITES ANOTHER 
RIPPING REVUE 


sé N the whole,” Arnold Ben- 
nett was recently quoted as 
saying in a London news- 
paper, on the occasion of 
his venture in directing a 
theater, “I decidedly prefer the revue 
to the modern play.” The revue, in the 
opinion of Arnold Bennett, is a most 
delightful and useful form of dramatic 
art. Its possibilities should be directed 
*by intelligent artists. Mr. Bennett 
added that he himself would follow the 
example of Barrie (who once wrote a 
delightful revue called “Rosy Rap- 
ture”) and write a revue, “were I not 
sure every revue manager would refuse 
it, saying ‘this is not a revue.’” 


“My objection to nearly all revues and 
kindred entertainments (as to nearly all 
plays) is that they are so conventional 
imitative and poor. All that side of dra- 
matic art is kept vigorous only by artists 
who interpret it. And these artists—for 
example, George Robey, W. H. Berry, Lee 
White and Elsie Janis—are so attractive, 
so brilliant, so full of genius and ingenu- 
ity, that in order to see them at work 
alleged ‘highbrows’ like myself will con- 
sent to suffer the pieces in which they 
perform. It is to the credit of the purely 
commercial manager that he has richly 
cultivated the original artist.” 


Mr. Bennett may have been thinking 




















A NEW WELSH COMPOSER 
Bryceson Treharne is one of the newer 
British composers whose work has merited 
international recognition. 















harne is attracted by verse of sym- 
bolical, mystical, sometimes ironical, 
even humorous character. The most 


of those brilliant developments of the 
revue which occasionally find expres- 
sion in the theatefs of Paris. A revue 
by Rip at the Capucines is one of those 
events of the Paris winter which is al- 
ways impatiently awaited. The latest, 
according to a correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, is called 
“Paris Forever,” and is one of the best 
from the fertile brain of the lively Rip. 
Events of the past year afforded spe- 
cial opportunities for jokes, amusing 
thrusts and witty couplets. One must, 
of course, be thoroly Parisian to “get” 
these. Interlarded between songs and 
dances one finds amusing dramatic 
cartoons quite up to the minute in deal- 
ing with public affairs. One amusing 
scene in the new revue shows a lady 
begging for contributions to help those 
heads of large industries who have 
become the victims of peace. Mlle. 
Mérindol sings a touching ballad de- 
scribing the misfortunes of millionaires 
whose profits have prematurely disap- 
peared with the signing of the armis- 
tice. In the second act, to follow the 
account of the Monitor correspondent, 
Rip has introduced a little satire that 
is a true masterpiece: 


“Eusébe, the hero, is worried; at the 
very eve of the outbreak of the war he 
had put all his funds in an enterprize of 


Brilliant Expression 
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successful settings include one of Ar- 
thur Symons’, “Montserrat,” which, in 
the words of Walter Kramer, in Musi- 
cal America, is “Wagnerian in its se- 
quences and curves, yet notably an em- 
phatically individual utterance”; one 
of Byron’s, “When We Two Parted,” 
which the same writer describes as 
“gorgeous”; others of Hilaire Belloc’s, 
“The Night,” Padraic Colum’s “The 
Terrible Robber Man,” and Elizabeth 
Browning’s “Renunciation.” 

While interned in the Ruhleben 
Camp, Mr. Treharne wrote no less 
than two hundred songs, and neither 
the rigor of prison discipline nor the 
starvation diet was able to impede 
his creative activity. After eighteen 
months he managed to get himself ex- 
changed, returned to England and then 
came to America, where he is now at 
work on two operas, one of which is 
founded on an old Welsh legend, the 
libretto being written by a fellow “in- 
terne,” Leigh Henry. 

When the war broke out Mr. Tre- 
harne was making studies in Germany, 
where he associated himself with Gor- 
don Craig and the modern theater 
movement. For three years before 
then he was director of the Repertory 
Theater in Adelaide, Australia, and 
professor at the University there. 






Arnold Bennett’s Tribute to a 
New Dramatic Form That Finds 


in Paris 


luminous signboards. Naturally he has 
lost heavily through the compulsory dark- 
ness into which Paris was plunged from 
nightfall till dawn during four years! 
Eusébe would love to forget the war and 
wake up in the spring of 1914. 

“This wish is immediately granted. 
Eusébe thinks he is dreaming; he con- 
tinues to speak in the language born of 
the war—to live as if war were already 
declared. Eusébe cannot understand how 
anyone can regard the portrait of Wagner 
with reverence, nor why the cook should 
kiss his hands in gratitude when he offers 
her 200 francs a month as wages — nor 
how his wife should dress up as a Persian 
princess in order to go and fox-trot at a 
fancy-dress ball. At last he predicts to 
his wife, the cook, and a friend what is 
about to happen; he gives them a glimpse 
of the horrors which will be inflicted on 
the defenseles populations, of the military 
vicissitudes which are to end in the tri- 
umph of the Allied armies, and of the 
immense American army which will cross 
the seas to help France! 

“‘And finally,’ declares Eusébe, ‘the 
man who will help us win the war is 
Clemenceau!’ But as he cries, ‘Vive 
Clemenceau!’ with a fervor which all 
France now shares, a policeman dashes in 
and hustles him off to the police station, 
declaring, ‘No seditious cries, please!’ 
For, in the spring of 1914, M. Clemenceau 
was the black sheep of the government; 
the Homme Enchainé had not yet gained 
his liberty!” 
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sé USIC for the masses” has 
been the slogan of musical 
pioneers for generations. 
Popular symphony  con- 
certs, open-air concerts in 
the parks, community choruses — all 
have the same underlying idea: that 
the “masses,” those who can not afford 
music as a luxury, crave it as a neces- 
sity. All these movements, except the 
last-named, have been dependent on the 
generosity of public-spirited citizens or 
the budget of the municipality; all at- 
tempts to make them self - supporting 
have failed. The combined expense of 
auditorium and orchestra has never 
been offset by popular prices. As a 
consequence these efforts have been 
sporadic; no continuous or permanent 
institution has resulted anywhere. 

The latest solution of the difficulty, 
suggested by Mr. Francis Rogers in 
the American Magazine of Art, is a 
simple one and has the additional virtue 
of bringing the fine arts into closer 
relationship. Every city of size has a 
museum, and this institution strives to 
be the center of art life. “Is there any 
reason,” Mr. Rogers asks, “why the 
art of music should not there find its 
home?” From a practical point of 
view the auditorium question would be 
thus settled at a stroke. Artistically 
the great advantage of hearing music 
in an environment which is esthetically 
in harmony can not be overlooked: 


CURRENT OPINION FOR APRIL 


THE LATEST MOVEMENT TO 
POPULARIZE GOOD MUSIC 


“The average concert hall in this coun- 
try is a thing of ugliness, for in building 
it the architect has tried to satisfy the 
ear and has neglected the eye. It is only 
in private music-rooms that one may 
occasionally find, added to acoustical per- 
fection, the harmony of line and color 
that enables one to adjust one’s mind 
happily to the beauty of a well-conceived 
and well-executed program. Musicians 
have never ceased to regret the destruc- 
tion of Mendelssohn Hall in New York, 
where the lovely frescoes of Robert Blum 
served as an inspiration to both performer 
and hearer. At the present time the art 
museums are practically the only public 
buildings in which music can be per- 
formed amid thoroly harmonious condi- 
tions. Their opportunity is unique.” 


That the plan is entirely feasible has 
been proved during the last and present 
seasons in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, where an unknown donor 
provided orchestral concerts, primarily 
for soldiers and sailors, tho the general 
public was admitted as well. Here, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rogers, “a large con- 
course of people stood—there were no 
seats — attentively and appreciatively 
throughout a two-hours’ program of 
good music.” 

Other museums, too, have taken hold 
of this idea. The Chicago Museum 
offers concerts by members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra and also 
every Sunday afternoon two concerts 
of a more popular character, for which 





MOTION-PICTURE SCHOOLHOUSES 
TO PREVENT FUTURE WARS 


O prevent future wars will re- 
quire not leagues of nations 
to enforce peace but more 
schoolhouses—motion-picture 
schoolhouses. Such is the se- 

rious assertion of Thomas A. Edison. 
As one of the fathers of the film, he 
ventures the further prophecy that uni- 
versal education and nothing else can 
bring about “a parliament of man and 
federation of the world,” inasmuch as 
“educated individuals do not fight, but 
arbitrate their differences in courts” 
and “it will be the same with educated 
nations.” Further: 


“The best schoolhouse is the screen; 
the best teacher is the film. Human 
teachers will be needed only to help guide 
and direct the minds of the pupils, but 
the pictures will do the instructing. One 
of the most valuable educational features 
of the film is that it actually shows the 
moral reward to scholars; it shows them 
the effect of doing wrong and of doing 
right. It inculcates in them not false 


kultur, but true culture, which is now ab- 
... Some day we 


sent east of the Rhine. 


shall have daily newsfilms just as we have 
our daily newspapers. We shall be able 
to walk into a theater or a schoolhouse or 
library and see as well as read the news 
of yesterday in motion - pictures. When 
sending films by telegraph, cable or wire- 
less becomes commercially practicable 
(and the demand will be met if it per- 
sists), it will be possible to sit in an 
auditorium or visitorium in New York or 
San Francisco, in London or Calcutta, and 
see on the screen the actual happenings 
of the day before on the other sidé of the 
earth. But the daily newsfilm will never, 
in my opinion, supplant the daily news- 
paper, at least in America. This is the 
land of the newspaper; we are a nation 
of newspaper readers. The newspaper is 
the university of the masses. The film, 
however, will become the most important 
and valuable pictorial supplement to the 
newspaper. The press and the screen to- 
gether are making America great and 
powerful, and they will continue to make 
her even greater and more powerful as 
they remove the curse of illiteracy and 
class warfare and natjonal vices and be- 
stow upon her people the blessings of a 
liberal education.” 





Experiments of the Metropolitan 
and Other Museums Likely to be 
Imitated Throughout the Country 


an admission fee of ten cents is asked. 
The Detroit Museum gives a series of 
Sunday-afternoon chamber concerts by 
musical organizations of high standing. 
In addition, there is a series of five 
Sunday concerts by the best resident 
talent, a feature of these being com- 
munity singing under the auspices of 
the Recreation Commission. The To- 
ledo Museum provides free Sunday 
concerts for adults and free opera 
hours Saturday afternoons for chil- 
dren. The Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh contains a large concert audi- 
torium with an organ, in which many 
concerts take place. In the auditorium 
of the Cleveland Museum concerts are 
given, and from time to time lectures 
on music in its relation to the sister 
arts. There is ample evidence that the 
movement is spreading. Mr. Rogers 
“concludes: 


“Tt is to be hoped that the efforts of 
these six museums mark but the begin- 
ning of a universal practise and that the 
idea back of them will be carried through 
to its full development. Art in all its 
forms never stood so high in the public 
esteem as it stands to-day. The art 
museums, free from all commercial taint 
and with ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ inscribed 
above their doors, can do much to per- 
suade the American public that Art (in- 
clusive of musical art) is ‘an indispensable 
means towards the achievement of that 
which is the end and object of education 
—namely, the building of character.’” 


Thomas A. Edison Foresees 
the Day When Movie Films 
Will Supplant Text-Books 


In bringing about this educational 
millennium, the Wizard of Llewellyn 
Park is of the opinion that film-teach- 
ing in the schools will be done without 
any text-books other than may be need- 
ed by the teachers themselves. The 
films will serve as guide-posts to the 
teacher instruction-books, not the books 
as guides to the films. And: 


“The pupils will learn everything there 
is to learn, in every grade from the lowest 
to the highest. The long years now spent 
in cramming indigestible knowledge down 
unwilling young throats and in examin- 
ing young minds on subjects which 
they can never learn under the present 
system, will be cut down marvelously, 
waste will be eliminated, and the youth 
of every land will at last become actually 
educated. If the Government should es- 
tablish a film factory, with a special de- 
partment for distribution on a small rental 
basis, and introduce such an educational 
system so as to pay running expenses, I 
venture to predict that it would bring 
about a revolutionary change for the 
better in our entire school organization. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


. .. The trouble now is that school is too 
dull; it holds no interest for the average 
boy or girl. It was so in my school-days 
and it has changed but little. But make 
every classroom and every assembly-hall 
a movie - show, a show where the child 
learns every moment while his eyes are 
glued to the screen, and you'll have one 


“COHANIZING” 
A COMIC OPERA 


““W F a truck-load of scenery and sev- 
eral hundred trunks full of cos- 
tumes are on the way to the store- 
house, and you see them driving 
by, you can safely say, ‘there 

goes a comic opera.’” This is an ex- 
cerpt from an explanation made by 
George M. Cohan of the process by 
which he took a comic opera and con- 
verted it from certain failure into one 
of the hits of the season—into a musi- 
cal comedy that pleases both the dis- 
criminating and the populace. To 
quote further from Mr. Cohan’s con- 
fession, he— 


“Kidded the life out of a serious story, 

Made enemies of two librettists, 

Broke a composer’s heart, 

Fought seventy odd fights with a music 
publisher, 

Lost several nights’ sleep, 

But, by Golly! saved about $80,000, 

And saved the actors from losing their 
jobs, 

Even if I did have to Cohanize a comic 
opera.” 


The comic opera is “The Royal 
Vagabond” and is described as a 
“musical romance of royalty and revo- 
lution.” As described by Ralph Block 
in the N. Y. Tribune, this “Cohaniza- 
tion” has resulted in something new 
and delightful in the American theater: 


“In truth, the twist in this case derives 
its interest from the fact that it makes the 
plot fit the case of the present as it would 
do in no other way. The prince lan- 
guishes, so does the peasant maid, but 
neither for long. The prince, observing 
the smoke of revolution upon the horizon, 
becomes in disguise a revolutionist him- 
self, the maddest and the baddest of them 
all. When revolutions are in order he 
makes one; he steals a ready-made revo- 
lution from its leader’ by changing the 
signals, and, barred by the throne from 
marrying his peasant girl, he turns his 
revolution against the throne, topples it 
over and seats himself upon it as the first 
republican president of the land. In his 
own words, as he says, he has made a 
revolution ‘for myself, by myself, and 
against myself.’ Mobs of sweet maidens 
sing songs of contemporary affairs with 
this refrain, ‘Good-by, Autocracy; Come 
in, Democracy!’ There are moments 
through all of this when you are almost 
ready to believe that Mr. Cohan has not 
left unstudied the oppositions of ‘Arms 
and the Man.’ 

“Tt is at this point, however, that the 
Cohan modesty forces itself on your 
attention. For throughout ‘The Royal 


hundred per cent. attendance. Why, you 
won't be able to keep boys and girls away 
from school then. They'll get there ahead 
of time and scramble for good seats, and 
they'll stay late begging to see some of 
the films over again. I’d like to be a boy 
again when film-teaching becomes uni- 
versal.” 
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It is his conclusion that in the school 
of to-morrow the monotony of peda- 
gogy will be relieved by the simple and 
interesting process of making all ex- 
planations on the screen, and the pupils 
themselves, instead of the teachers, will 
edit the films. 


The Latest Triumph of George 
M. Cohan in Creating a New 
Type of Dramatic Satire 


Vagabond’ are scattered the shy begin- 
nings of satiric ideas; they are never fol- 
lowed through to the point of affirmation, 
never driven home. The leader of the 
republicans is almost a good enough por- 
trait to stand for some of our own dema- 
gogs, and in the end he takes his orders 
indirectly from the throne itself. But 
the satire, such as it is, is only hinted at, 


‘never proclaimed. Doubtless the Cohan 


sense of artistry keeps it from going any 
further, in a well-ordered belief that a 








BROADWAY’S ALCHEMIST 


George Michael Cohan possesses the un- 
canny power of turning a theatrical failure 
into a triumph, How he ‘“‘Cohanized” a con- 
ventional comic opera into an entertainin 
satire and a financial success might furnis’ 
him with the plot for one of his own rapid- 
fire farces. 








more serious intention would spoil the 
pleasantly humorous flow of ideas of a 
comic opera.” 


Writing in the World, Louis V. De 
Foe likewise proclaims the advent of 
an entirely fresh idea in the over- 
worked field of musical comedy: 


“The real humor of ‘The Royal Vaga- 
bond,’ which is aptly classified as ‘Cohan- 
ized opera comique,’ lies in the fact that 
its original absurd sentimentality is kept 
constantly in view. Mr. Cohan did not 
make the mistake of obliterating the vic- 
tim which he set out to hold up to ridicule. 
A good share of the melodious score by 
Dr. Anselm Goetzl he retained. The 
thread of the mildewed plot by William 
Cary Duncan and Stephen Ivor Szinney 
he carefully preserved. But by the irrev- 
erent process of contrasting the first with 
his own up-to-date syncopated numbers 
and puncturing the second with sophisti- 


cated comment, he evolved something that 
is in effect a fresh and novel style of 
musical-comedy fun.” 


The event is interesting from several 
points of view, writes John Corbin in 
the N. Y. Times. It shows that Amer- 
ican audiences differ from those of 
London. Over there “The Maid of 
the Mountains,” a conventional comic 
opera, is a great success. Imported to 
these shores, it was a dire failure. New 
York is evidently not ripe for the re- 
vival of light opera of the old school. 
“The Royal Vagabond” was converted 
by Mr. Cohan from the conventional, 
continental product to “one of the most 
ériginal catchy, and, as it seems, the 
most prosperous of musical shows in 
many a long year.” Mr. Corbin con- 
tinues : 


“It cannot be commended on the ground 
of classic regularity and purity in form. 
It reminds us of nothing so much as of 
the face of a friend of our youth who 
once remarked that when God made him 
and saw the result he threw a brick at 
him. Yet it was an amusing face—as 
amusing as the face of a brindle bull pup. 
Features of inconceivable ugliness and 
brutality were somehow kindled and illu- 
mined by a look of inconceivable kind- 
liness and gentleness. ‘A Royal Vaga- 
bond’ has the mark of George’s brickbats 
all over it; yet it continues to smile, and 
smile. 

“The modus operandi is simplicity it- 
self, now that George has promulgated it. 
When the plot becomes quite too prepos- 
terous, make it just a little more so, with 
a twinkle in the eye toward the audience— 
kid it and spoof it and guy it, in short. 
When the music of the Continental score 
becomes a bit too romantically mucilag- 
inous, don’t let the orchestra go on wad- 
ing through it, like flies on a field of 
sticky paper. Let them soar on the wings 
of Cohanesque ragtime! The book of ‘A 
Royal Vagabond’ is perfect bacon—a 
streak of fat and a streak of lean, and 
both streaks quite as nutty as a libretto 
should be. Musically it is a stack of flap- 
jacks interlarded with molasses and but- 
ter. The result is appetizing, amazingly. 
The romance of comic opera will always 
have its spell for us, tho our saturation 
point has become somewhat lower. Here 
you have just enough to please you—and 
then, with a quick turn, the play kids you 
just as you were beginning to kit it. 
Viennese melody palls sooner than it once 
did; but again George beats you to it— 
with a burst as if from the jazz band of 
darkest Europe.” 














ENLARGEMENT OF 
TION OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENT 


OT only has the chemical ele- 
ment been robbed of its time- 
honored title to be considered 
the ultimate unchanging con- 
stituent of matter, but its title 

to be considered homogeneous has also 
vanished. The century that began with 


Dalton and ended with the discoveries. 


of Becquerel and the Curies took 
the practical conception of the element 
it found extant, as that which could 
not be further resolved, and made of 
it the central conception of a theory of 
the ultimate constitution of matter. 
The element was first atomized and 
then the atom and the element became 
synonymous, related as the singular is 
to the plural. Every one of the con- 
ceptions which associated the atom 
with the chemical element has now 
to be modified. Atoms of different 
chemical elements may have the same 
atomic weight, those of what the chem- 
ist and the spectroscopist regard as the 
same element may have different atom- 
ic weight, and (most difficult of all to 
any one attempting to define the chem- 
ical element) even tho the atoms all 
have the same weight, the element, 
nevertheless, may be an unresolvable 
mixture of fundamentally different con- 
stituents. All these conclusions are ar- 
rived at by Professor Frederick Soddy, 
as his words are given in London Na- 
ture: 


“If a chemist were to purify lead from 
silver, and found on reexamining the lead 
that silver were present, and if, again and 
again, silver, initially absent, reappeared, 
the doctrine of the unchangeability of the 
elements would be at an end. The con- 
‘clusion in 1902 by Sir Ernest Rutherford 
and myself with regard to the element of 
thorium was of this direct and simple 
character. As often as the constituents 
responsible for the radio-activity are sep- 
arated by physical or chemical means, they 
reform. One of the constituents, the tho- 
rium emanation, is a gas which was shown 
to possess the complete absence of chemi- 
cal character characteristic of the argon 
family of gases. It is formed from tho- 


rium through the intermediary of an- 
other constituent, thorium-X, which is left 
in the filtrate when a solution of thorium 
is precipitated by ammonia, but not by 
other chemical reagents. In turn the ema- 
nation changes into non-volatile products 
causing the active deposit 


The clear con- 





OUR CONCEP- 


ception of the nature of chemical change, 
the distinction between atoms and mole- 
cules, which we owe to the founders of 
chemistry, made it possible to recognize 
radio-active change almost instantly as a 
case of spontaneous transmutation. Novel 
as the explanation was, the phenomena ex- 
plained are so novel as to transcend what 
to a generation ago would have appeared 
as the limits of the physically possible. 
But even to-day it is only in radio-active 
phenomena that. the limits reached long 
ago in the chemical analysis of matter 
have been overstepped, and the Rubicon, 
which many have vaulted over so lightly 
in imagination, has actually been crossed 
by science.” 


The first phase of the study of radio- 
active change was mainly concerned 
with the disentanglement of the long 
and involved sequence of transforma- 
tions which, starting from uranium and 
thorium, were ultimately found to ‘in- 
clude all the known radio-elements. 
Beyond the fact that the radio-elements 
were in present course of evolution, it 
added little to the conceptions of chem- 
istry. 


“But in the second and more recent 
phase—concerned with the chemical char- 
acter of the successive products, the law 
connecting this with the type of ray ex- 
pelled in the change, the discovery of ele- 
ments with unique radio-active but identi- 
cal chemical and spectroscopic character, 
the identification of these as isotopes, or 
elements occupying the same place in the 
periodic table, the interpretation of the 
latter and the recognition that the so- 
called chemical elements are in reality 
heterotopes, or substances occupying dif- 
ferent places in the periodic table, and are 
not necessarily even homogeneous—con- 
clusions, not merely novel, but upsetting, 
have been reached.” - 


The criterion at first relied upon in 
the analysis of matter into its elements, 
the possession of a unique chemical 
character, was added to by Dalton’s 
atomic theory, which gave to each ele- 
ment a unique atomic weight. 


“The periodic law apparently connected 
these two criteria, fitted the individual 
elements into families, and showed that, 
whatever the elements were, they were all 
of a class, the limits of chemical analysis, 
and, if complex, then all of the same kind 
of complexity. The periodic law intro- 
duced a third criterion of the element, 















A Remarkable Addi- 
tion to the Means of 
Winning Knowledge 


that it occupied a place to itself in this 
scheme, and the discovery of spectrum 
analysis, a fourth, that it possesses a 
unique spectrum. The discovery of radio- 
activity introduced a fifth, the possession 
of a unique radio-active character, in the 
case of the radio-elements. Of the first 
three new elements discovered by the aid 
of the fifth criterion, polonium, actinium, 
and radium, the claim of the last to the 
title of element was brilliantly substan- 
tiated by the successive determination of 
its unique spectrum, unique chemical 
character, unique place in the periodic 
table, and unique atomic weight. The 
production of this element from uranium 
through the intermediary of ionium, and 
the production of helium from radium, 
and, in due course, from the other radio- 
elements, furnished conclusive proofs of 
the correctness of the first interpretation 
of the transmutationed character of radio- 
active change.” 


Then came a totally different depar- 
ture, something new. indeed. The pos- 
session of unique radio-active character 
does not always, as in the case of ra- 
dium, denote unique chemical and spec- 
troscopic character. As, one after an- 
other, the various members of the dis- 
integration series were distinguished by 
their breaking up in characteristic ways 
at definite rates, no further chemically 
new elements were found. All resem- 
bled known elements so closely that 
they could not be separated by chemical 
analysis, and those actually at work on 
those substances came to the conclusion 
that the chemical resemblances amount- 
ed to identity: 


“Radio-thorium is, for example, identi- 
cal chemically with thorium. It was iso- 
lated from thorium and individually rec- 
ognized by Sir William Ramsay and O. 
Hahn only because it is formed from tho- 
rium through an intermediate product, 
mesothorium, chemically different from 
thorium, but chemically identical with ra- 
dium. No more elegant addition, not 
merely to knowledge, but also to the 
means of winning knowledge, can be im- 
agined. Two separate substances, radio- 
thorium and thorium, in the original anal- 
ysis of the thorium disintegration series, 
taken for one, become individually know- 
able, because the first is formed from the 
second through a third substance chemi- 
cally totally distinct from either. Radio- 


_ active change thus furnished a new means 


of analysis, for which, outside the radio- 
elements, there is as yet no equivalent.” 
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VEN before the war it was 

observed by the few serious 

students of population that 

the increase in the number of 

people was abnormal and de- 
ceptive. So says that high authority 
on heredity, Doctor C. W. Saleeby, 
F.R.S. There was and still is, he ad- 
mits, an increase, but it is of a kind 
unprecedented and specious. We must 
not merely count the people and reckon 
that the rate of increase in past decades 
is approximately maintained, but we 
must ascertain who are increasing and 
who are not. The results of such in- 
quiry in recent days have been remark- 
able. Thanks to the work of Doctor 
E. C. Snow, for the Dominions Royal 
Commission, we learn that the elderly 
are those whose numbers are increas- 
ing markedly. They were increasing 
before the war, especially the elderly 
women. It is good to know that, thanks 
to advances in hygiene and medical 
science, the elderly live longer than 
they used to live. In fact, they tend 
to accumulate, especially the women, so 
that the tendency may be expressed, 
with humorous exaggeration, in the 
assertion that the world is rapidly turn- 
ing into a place of old women. The 
women live longer than the men partly 
because of their wiser habits—now be- 
ing lost —and partly because of their 
sex. Woman has less muscularity than 
man. Being designed, however, for 
the supreme exigencies of motherhood, 
women have more vitality. The man 
bullies her but she buries him. Doctor 
Saleeby, whose paper appears in the 
London News, proceeds: 


ARE THE ILL REALLY WELL? 


MENACE OF THE 
DEARTH OF YOUTH 


“It is evident, however, that there are 
limits to this process, for the old must 
die at last, and, indeed, for the few years 
immediately preceding the war, we noticed 
that the general death- rate was rising. 
This was not due to a retrogression in the 
standard of public health, but to the fact 
that the accumulated elderly were begin- 
ning to die off. Their numbers were ac- 
tually telling upon the death-rate. 

“The reader should be familiarized with 
the meaning of the term, ‘Age-constitu- 
tion.’ It is not. enough to know how many 
persons there are in a community. We 
must also know its sex-constitution, and 
its age-constitution —that is to say, the 
numbers of the young and the old therein. 
A leading fact of our nation in this cen- 
tury is that its age-constitution is steadily 
rising—having risen so far, indeed, that 
the pre-war death-rate was beginning to 
rise, as it must at last in.a comparatively 
aged population. The causes of this rise 
in age-constitution were, first, the accu- 
mulation of the elderly, better sheltered 
and cared for than the elderly were in 
past generations; and, second, the fall in 
the birth-rate. It has long been a. suf- 
pressio veri on the part of the neo-Mal- 
thusians to point to the increase of the 
population, despite the falling birth-rate, 
without mentioning. that the increase is 
not among the young, with their careers 
as individuals and as parents before them, 
but among the elderly, who have no such 
future.” 


The war has disastrously accentuated 
a tendency that existed already all over 
the civilized world. It lowered the 
birth-rate in an unheard-of fashion, 
without anything like a compensating 
advantage in reduction of the infant 
death-rate. The birth-rate in England 
—and the figures seem likely to be 





A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF 
DISEASE AS A PROCESS 


T does not seem to be generally 
understood that during the last 
four years a new medicine has 
arisen in the world and effected 


a fundamental change in the whole 


attitude to disease. As this is a matter 
of vital importance, writes the medical 
correspondent of the London Times, no 
apology is needed for tracing the steps 
by which “the New Medicine” was 
evolved. Some years ago disease was 
supposed generally to be a fixed and 
certain thing, like a table or a chair. 
It was supposed to be as easily differ- 
entiated as the larger mammals. It was 
conceived of as either acute or chronic, 
infectious or non-infectious, curable or 
incurable. 

Doctors who failed to apply names to 
the maladies of their patients were 
quickly brought to book, because people 


held that every malady had a name. 
The doctor who did not know a camel 
when he saw it, so to speak, was held 
unskilled. This was a very satisfying 
faith because once one had the name 
it was possible to unlock all the secrets. 
If the name was dyspepsia, for in- 
stance, the patient comforted himself 
with the idea that there was no great 
need to be alarmed about it. The pa- 
tient might ultimately die, but he would 
not die for a long time, not, in fact, 
until he had consumed bottles and bot- 
tles of medicine for the stomach’s sake. 
If the name of the malady was lum- 
bago, again there was hope. The pa- 
tient could visit spas and be happy 
more or less. On the other hand, if 
the name was Bright’s disease or 
heart disease, the case was bad indeed. 
These diseases were notoriously incur- 
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Why the Younger 
Generation Has Ceased 
Knocking at the Gate 


confirmed for other countries — turned 
out to be less than eighteen per cent. 
in 1917, a figure less than half that of 
forty years ago. .We may look to the 
vital statistics of enemy c&@ntries and 
congratulate ourselves that, while their 
populations have absolutely declined 
during the war, ours have somewhat 
increased, but the birth- rate shows 
how much and how little this increase 
means. We are suffering from a 
dearth of youth and we suffer from 
that dearth more and more: 


“It was the young who were killed in 
the war, by hundreds of thousands. We 
have lost them, and the children they 
could have had, whilst old men and 
women remain. These considerations had 
their own seriousness during the war, 
when I made an estimate of the numbers 
of men whom France had not, to put in 
the field, despite the expectation from her 
known population, because that was the 
population of a country with a long-main- 
tained very low birth-rate, a nation of the 
elderly, in whom young men were not only 
less abundant than in Germany on account 
of the absolute difference in national size, 
but also less abundant relatively because 
the German birth-rate, until recently, was 
so much higher than the French. ; 

“To-day we hope that we may ignore 
these hideous military considerations. “ But 
there are still the ‘great campaigns of 
peace to come,’ and for these we need the 
young. If, however, we go to the statis- 
tics of our schools, of our Sunday-schools, 
and of our universities, we find that the 
younger generation is no longer knocking 
at the door. 

“So far as that is concerned, we senes- 
cent may grow old in peace; but the 
facts bode ill for our national future.” 


Possibility That the Dis- 
secting-Room Has Caused 
Medicine to Go Astray 


able and bottles of medicine could do 
little to alleviate them. 


“It was not only the public which held 
this view; the medical profession held it 
also. Like every view which has gained 
wide acceptance, there was truth in it; and 
once upon a time that truth had been liv- 
ing and active. Great thinkers, Bright and 
Addison and others, seeking for explana- 
tions of disease in post-mortem rooms, 
had shown that in those who died in a 
particular way particular changes were 
found after death; and they had coznect- 
ed these changes with the symptoms noted 
in the living, and so built up a science of 
pathology. 

“But that science, depending upon the 
facts of death to explain the facts of life, 
was bound to be more or less of a transi- 
tory character. The facts of life may be 
cast into relief by the facts of death; they 
cannot thus be elucidated. It was well, 
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perhaps, for the doctor to be able, by ever, there were large groups of dis- sion of the body by germs, and that long, metic 
means of one or other of a group of tests, eases in which no bacterial explanation long before the ‘fibrous change’ occurred, the sy 
to declare that this organ or that organ of “fibrous changes” was immediately the body was engaged in a grim fight for as the 


was definitely diseased. As a general rule, : . life, with resulting impairment of func- : 
however, all he was saying was that for forthcoming, the old conceptions pre- tion.” system 


some reason unexplained the organ had Vailed. Heart disease was still looked 


broken down in its work and become the upon as a fact of life to be explained Here was “the New Medicine”—the “Alg 


seat of ‘fibrous change,’ just as the feet by the facts of death, and so were kid- conception of disease as a long process, <n 
become the seat . —?. _—— = ney disease and liver disease and other possibly a life-long process, with, as the alehes 
—— grow pon them. Indeed, the dil- Aonditions. end — phenomena of the process—the braic } 
erence betWeen corns on toes, and corns “fibrous changes.” The great truth— to Hes 


on heart valves or in kidneys and liver is : “ : 
merely a difference of location. From “And then the war came, and, suddenly, treat infections, not symptoms of infec- by the 


their more vital seats ‘corns’ cannot be [life triumphed over death. For the war tions—emerged. Better still, prevent aigebre 
dislodged. revealed young men with all the symp- the infections altogether. It became work ¢ 

“The mischief was that this kind of toms of heart disease, kidney disease, and evident that many of the so-called ap- _ 
medical thought led to the vision of trees $° ©": hg ag wegen tn pear pearances of disease—for example, the a" : 
and not of forests. The ‘fibrous change’ Present; but the ‘nbrous change had not fy. changes—are really but signs of reso 


° ° sntor: 
was apt to become, in that conception, the appeared. : : ; . : VEntOr! 
whole disease, and not, as it certainly is, __ “In other words, the idea that it was the ee tee es ae as Ge 


one of the results of the disease. Doctors ‘fibrous change,’ and the fibrous change day against disease. To “treat” these tions t 
thought in organs, hearts and livers and lone, which caused the signs and symp- is like cutting agit 4 the ered from an bers - 
lungs, when they should have been think- toms could no longer be held. For here unsteady house with the idea that the The 
ing in great bodily changes due to assaults Were the signs and symptoms without any props are the cause of the unsteadi- the i 
upon the whole organism. It was neces- fibrous change. ‘Soldier’s heart,’ ‘trench ness: Hindus 
sary to remove the tight boots which Nephritis, and the rest of them sounded 5 anew 
caused the corns, and not only to deal the death-knell of life-in-terms-of-death “The New Medicine does not shake its 476 at 
with the corns themselves.” explanations. The majority of these men, head over heart murmurs; it attempts to ern In 
; : . with the symptoms and signs of advanced find the infection which is causing the later tl 
Happily a new wind was blowing and incurable disease, made good recov- trouble and to eradicate it. The infection that me 
across the dead bones. The science of eries—or, in other words, regained their may be in the teeth, or throat, or alimen- ments 
bacteriology had come and it had been usual powers. tary tract. The pioneer researches of Sir the Hi 

shown how, after infection with one “So it was necessary to look for a new Arbuthnot Lane have already pointed the Ff 
germ or another, all these “fibrous explanation and to ‘adopt a new concep- way in this direction. But there are still Eucl 
changes,” which were called disease, tion. Happily there was not, in some in- weary miles to be traversed before the with | 
could arise. The literature of tuber- Stances, far to look. , Dysentery, trench nation as a whole awakes to the possibili- abande 
culosis was enormous before Koch dis- fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria and other ties presented. The shining truth that, if of Ape 
covenel the thecsie taciiins tat Gt diseases were seen to be followed by heart we can prevent or stay infection, we can cian’s 
lit dealt j ‘d fib troubles and other organ troubles with probably prevent all the effects of infec- rected 
iterature ealt in organs and NbrouS ¢reat regularity—it was no new observa- tion—that is to say, the bulk of disease— utati 
changes. Since Koch these manifesta- tion, but now it came with overwhelming has not yet been seen by all. When it is P . ; 
tions have been relegated to a second force. The conception clarified that these seen it will no longer be necessary to con- toox t 
place —their proper place. As, how- diseases of organs were due to the inva- duct an Al Empire on a C3 population.” 7 hp 
step w 
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A DELUSION REGARDING | Hindu Achievements in Ex- —_— 


act Science Prove That Oc- 


THE EASTERN MIND | cident and Orient Are One | HA’ 


OR more than two generations circumstances seemed to lend to their ments of the Hindu brain may be had § CO} 

it hag been held that between view a superficial plausibility. (Rud-‘ from these remarks by Cajori: 

the so-called eastern mind and yard Kipling is the writer who in our —«J¢ js remarkable to what extent Indian 

the so-called western mind time has done most to spread the delu- mathematics enter into the science of our ff mz 

there exists some fundamental sion in question.) The story of scien- time. Both the form and the spirit of the 
difference. The nature of this differ- tific investigation among the Hindus, arithmetic and algebra of modern times co 
ence is not usually set forth. It is as- for instance, is, like that among other are essentially Indian and not Grecian. th: 
sumed to be one of the mysteries of nations, the story of a growth and de- Think of that most perfect of mathe- the sar 
history. The Asiatic mind, we are told, velopment in critical inquiry, skeptical ™tical symbolisms, the Hindu notation, tor Ge 
tends to ecstatic contemplation, sustain- attitude and rationalism. Historically think of the Indian arithmetical opera- physici 
: : : ‘ Sa : ste tions nearly as perfect as our own, think : 
ing with the world of material reality and statistically speaking, superstition | + i .:, algebraic methods, and then judge points 
. . , . 
relations totally different from those of has not had a deeper and more exten- whether the Brahmins on the banks of Ameri 
the western mind. Hence the contrast sive hold on the Oriental mind than on the Ganges are not entitled to some credit. [| <ineer: 
between the two civilizations. What that of the Occident. Scientific investi- Unfortunately some of the most brilliant J} tion” i 
we call western civilization is the prod- gation is not confined to any particular of the Hindu discoveries in indeterminate ertia, ‘ 
uct of the one type of mind and what province of India or to any race or analysis reached Europe too late to exert electric 
is called vaguely “the orient” casts its class of the Hindu population. Epoch influence they would have exerted hhad of all 
world altogether differently. The West by epoch, Hindu scientific investigation they come two or three centuries earlier. has b 
is scientific, the East is dreamy. Such was not more mixed up with meta- Hindu arithmetic, as De Morgan ad- [| measut 
is the contention. physics and superstitious “hocus-pocus” mits, is greatly superior to any which ff source, 

All this, contends Professor Benoy than was the European. It enlisted in the Greeks had. Indian arithmetic is and ey 

Kumar Sarkar, of the national council its service the devotion of hosts of that which we now use. The Hindus of the 
of education in India, is sheer delu- “specialists” in succession. There thus were the greatest calculators of an- lar uni 
sion. It has been built up for the last grew up in India a vast amount of tiquity. They could raise the numbers “A 
half century out of the gratuitous specialized scientific literature, each to various powers. The extraction of is ba 
assumptions of writers who were not branch with its own technical termi- the square or cube root was child’s play nosed ¢ 
authorities upon the subject at all altho nology. A general idea of the achieve- tothem. The two foundations of arith- preserv 
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metic were discovered by the Hindus— 
the symbols of numbers, or numerals, 
as they are called, and the decimal 
system of notation. 


“Algebra is a Hindu science in spite of 
the Arabic name. Cajori suspects that 
Diophantus (A. D. 360), the first Greek 
algebraist, got the first glimpses of alge- 
braic knowledge from India. According 
to Heath, the Europeans were anticipated 
by the Hindus in the symbolic form of 
algebra. According to De Morgan, the 
work of Diophantus is hardly algebraic in 
the sense in which that term can be ap- 
plied to the science of India. According 
to Hankel, the Hindus are the real in- 
ventors of algebra if we define algebra 
as the application of arithmetical opera- 
tions to both rational and irrational num- 
bers or magnitudes. 

“The mathematician who systematized 
the earlier algebraic knowledge of the 
Hindus and thus became the founder of 
a new science is Aryabhata (born A. D. 
476 at Pataliputra on the Ganges in East- 
ern India). He was thus over a century 
later than Diophantus; but Smith proves 
that neither in methods nor in achieve- 
ments could the Greek be the inspirer of 
the Hindu.” 


Euclid and his school never meddled 
with logistics, which was practically 
abandoned as hopeless after the time 
of Apollonius. The Indian mathemati- 
cian’s turn of mind, however, was di- 
rected to nothing if not practical com- 
putations. The fact that the Indians 
took the chord of a smaller circular arc 
as equivalent in length to the arc—a 
step which no sane Greek mathemati- 
cian with a free conscience would have 
even dreamt of doing—ought to settle 





THE MOLECULE 


once for all the question of the depen- 
dence of Indian geometry on Greek 
geometry. Hindu trigonometry was in 
advance of the Greek in certain par- 
ticulars. The Hindu anticipated mod- 
ern trigonometry also in a few points. 
The Hindus anticipated Newton by 
over five hundred years in the dis- 
covery of the principles of differential 
calculus and in its application to as- 
tronomical problems and computations. 
The Hindus analyzed the concept of 
motion from terrestrial and planetary 
observations. To a certain extent 
they approached, altho, strictly speak- 
ing, they did not anticipate, modern 
mechanics. 


“India was the greatest ‘industrial pow- 
er’ of antiquity. It was the manufactures 
of the Hindus which, backed up by their 
commercial enterprize, served as standing 
advertizements of India in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Judea, Persia, etc. To the Romans 
of the Imperial epoch and the Europeans 
of the Middle Ages, also, the Hindus were 
noted chiefly as a nation of industrial 
experts, 

“Some of the arts for which the people 
of India have had traditional fame are 
those connected with (1) bleaching, (2) 
dyeing, (3) calico-printing, (4) tanning, 
(5) soap-making, (6) glass-making, (7) 
manufacture of steel, (8) gun-powder and 
fire-works, and (9) preparation of ce- 
ments. All these imply a knowledge of 
industrial chemistry.” 


“During the fourth century the 
Hindus could forge a bar of iron,” says 
Fergusson, “larger than any that have 
been forged in Europe up to a very 
late date, and not frequently even 
Gun-powder “may have been in- 


now. 





HAVE WE FOUND THE ULTIMATE 
CONSTITUENT OF ALL MATTER? 


T is still too little realized that 
matter and electricity have been 
so closely connected by the dis- 
coveries of the last eighteen years 
that they may be deemed one and 

the same subject. Major-General Doc- 
tor George Owen Squier, eminent as a 
physicist and as an electrical engineer, 
points out in a paper published by the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers that what we call “self-induc- 
tion” is now considered to be only in- 
ertia, “mass” is supposed to be wholly 
electrical, and the most fundamental 
of all physical constants, the electron, 
has been isolated and its charge 
measured. Electricity, from whatever 
source, is made up of these electrons, 
and even metallic conduction consists 
of the actual projection of these granu- 
lar units along the conductor: 


“A gas like the air, on the present view, 
is not a continuous medium, but is com- 
nosed of many individual structures which 
preserve their indentity and individuality 


during the normal life of the gas. These 
largest units are known as molecules, and 
they are each moving with considerable 
velocity on the average, the path of each 
being for the greater part a straight line 
until two approach near to each other. 
The forces that these two exert upon each 
other reach out into the medium which 
surrounds them both, creating a region 
of intense field at sufficient distance away 
from each so that their integrity is not 
disturbed. 

“When the two molecules approach each 
other, they are deflected off without col- 
lision, preventing a catastrophe much as a 
comet coming into the solar system is 
merely deflected by the action of the sun, 
and does not fall into it unless it makes 
a direct hit, the chances of which are ex- 
tremely small. The gas pressure of the 
air upon the walls of the containing vessel 
merely is the reaction of these deflected 
molecules that come into close proximity 
with the more fixed molecules of the con- 
tainer.” 


If we consider for a moment a cubic 
centimeter of air under standard condi- 
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troduced into China from India” about 
the fifth or sixth century A. D. The 
secret of manufacturing the so-called 
Damascus blades was learned by the 
Saracens from the Persians, who had 
mastered it from the Hindus. During 
the sixth century the Hindu chemists 
could prepare: Fixed or coagulated 
mercury; A chemical powder, the in- 
halation of which would bring on sleep 
or stupor; A chemically prepared stick 
or wick for producing light without 
fire; A powder, which, like anesthetic 
drugs or curare, paralyzes sensory and 
motor organs. 

Pliny, in the first century of our era, 
noticed the industrial position of the 
Hindus as paramount in the world. 
India maintained the same position 
even in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when the modern European 
nations began to be intimate with her. 
This long industrial supremacy of the 
Hindus was due to their practical effi- 
ciency in harnessing the energies of 
nature to minister to the well-being 
of man. They made several important 
discoveries in chemical technology. It 
is not, however, necessary to enter 
minutely into a catalog—that could 
easily be compiled —in proof of the 
proposition that the Hindu mind is 
truly “western” in the sense ordinarily 
attached to that term. Certain well- 
defined causes, such as war, famine and 
conquest, may have caused the East to 
forfeit its industrial supremacy to the 
West, but that does not mean such a 
difference between East and West as is 
assumed by the inexpert historian and 
poet. 






Why Physicists 
Now Answer This. 
Query Affirmatively 


tions, we know that the number of the 
largest structures therein, the mole- 


cules, is constant. It does not matter 
what kind of a gas we have, whether 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, or com- 
pounds like methane carbonic acid, and 
so on—the number of constants re- 
mains fixed. In fact, we probably can 
determine the number of molecules in 
a cubic centimeter of a gas more ac- 
curately than we can determine the 
number of inhabitants in New York 
City, in spite of the fact that the 
number of molecules is slightly more 
than twenty-seven billion billions. By 
measuring the weight of the cubic 
centimeter of air and dividing this by 
the number of molecules contained 
therein, we obtain the weight of the 
largest structure composing the air, 
namely, the molecule: 


“The structure of the molecule, while 
sufficiently enduring to remain together 
as a unit in the normal condition of the 
gas, yet is not strong enough to withstand 
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forces that may be easily brought to bear 
upon it by chemical means to cause it to 
separate into still smaller units known as 
atoms. In the nitrogen and the oxygen 
of the air there are but two atoms making 
up each molecule, so that each structure 
in air can only be divided into two by any 
means at the disposal of the chemist. 

“The atoms, however, have been broken 
up into still smaller units, but it can be 
done only with great difficulty, compara- 
tively speaking, and, until recently, the 
difficulty was so great that they earned the 
name atom, signifying that they could not 
be cut in two. They are far more endur- 
ing structures than the molecule.” 
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The only two kinds of things that 
ever have been obtained thus far by 
the breaking up of the atoms of all 
kinds are the so-called positive ions 
and negative electrons, and these re- 
main to-day as things which never 
have been broken up into smaller com- 
ponents. Whereas the negative elec- 
tron has been isolated from gross mat- 
ter, the positive charge never has been 
dissociated from matter. The present 
idea of physicists is that we have found 
an ultimate constituent of all gross 
matter. The mass of this negative 


electron has been measured, and the 





THE KIND OF BOTANY 


WELL-KNOWN statement 

by a celebrated woman lec- 

turer on botany never fails 

to evoke a smile, observes 

Professor George J. Peirce, 
and the smile proves how lightly botany 
is taken by the multitude. “The study 
of botany seems peculiarly adapted to 
females. The objects of its investiga- 
tion are beautiful and delicate. Its pur- 
suits, leading to exercize in the open air, 
are conducive to health and cheerful- 
ness.” The words are naive but they do 
justice to the peculiar fitness and impor- 
tance of botanical study for a part ora 
whole of the human race. Yet in spite 
of such statements the world has little 
idea of what botany really is or what 
its devotees are trying to accomplish. 
Hence, while to call a man: a plant 
pathologist is to connect his name with 
one of the branches of the botanical 
science, to call him a botanist is to 
suggest something very different from 
the virile person capable of working 
hard a good many more than eight 
hours a day and playing at least equally 
hard. Why is this? Professor Peirce, 
whose words we quote from Science, 
replies: 


“The explanation seems to be that the 
various branches of botanical science have 
themselves forgotten their origin, soon 
after they became independent, and the 
rest of the world never knew or cared. 
What ‘man in the street’ is aware that the 
present science of bacteriology had its 
foundations laid and its first story built 
in botanical laboratories, and that even 
now bacteriological papers come from the 
same source? Forestry is botanical sci- 
ence applied to trees and the accompany- 
ing vegetation of the forest, and no fores- 
ter is anything more than an administra- 
tor, no matter how much engineering, en- 
tomology and geology he may know, un- 
less he is first and foremost a botanist, 
versed in the anatomy and physiology of 
the trees which he is to sow, cultivate, pro- 
tect from damage by disease, animals and 
fire, and to harvest. Horticulturists, agri- 
culturists, farmers, are botanists as well as 






THE WORLD NEEDS NOW 





mass of the smallest atom, hydrogen, 
is over eighteen hundred times greater 
than that of the electron: 


“We regard the atom as consisting of 
a positive nucleus about which negative 
electrons are ceaselessly revolving. The 
dimensions of the negative and positive 
constituents of atoms, 1n comparison with 
the dimensions of the atoms themselves, 
are like the dimensions of the planets and 
asteroids in comparison with the size of 
the solar system. Here then the master 
physicists with consummate skill have 
built up for us an alluring conception of 
miniature solar systems of which all gross 
matter is composed.” 





The Neglected Parent of Bac- 
teriology and of Sister Sciences 
Must Become More Practical 








the New Englandish spinster who ‘ana- 
lyzes’ some of the by-products of a sum- 
mer vacation. By superior organization, 
admirabie enthusiasm, and freedom from 
that excess of modesty which has been 
one of the misfortunes of botanists, every 
one knows of plant pathologists and of 
plant pathology. But the plant pathologist 
can not recognize @ diseased plant unless 
he knows what it looks like when it is 
well, he can not tell what is wrong about 
its functions unless he knows the normal 
ones.” 


All of these men are applying, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, what has 
been learned through the experience of 
the race and the deliberate investiga- 
tions of the few. Whenever the fruits 
of “pure ’science” can be tested they be- 
come applied science or “practical.” 
But nothing can be applied that is not 
first found out, and the changing re- 
quirements of the world make new de- 
mands upon the stores of knowledge 
acquired by study and experience. In 
these last years of unusual and great 
stress, the knowledge of woods has 

rought about the utilization, with the 
minimum loss of time, of spruce, black 
walnut and other materials in the 
manufacture of airplane parts: 


“There should be no neglect of ‘pure 
science’ merely because the world is hun- 
gry; but because the world is hungry, can 
not we botanists take account of stock and 
make some estimate of what parts of our 
field of study are likely to help most to 
relieve the present need? As a plant 
physiologist some parts of my subject 
seem to me to have more immediate pros- 
pects of usefulness than others, and to 
deserve for this reason more study. I 
can conceive, for example, no reason, sci- 
entific or other, for attempting to carry 
the study of geotropic phenomena any 
further until the chemist has thrown more 
light upon the contents and the changes 
within the cell. But that one should con- 
clude that all study of irritability should 
stop is absurd. .We may, perhaps, well 
conclude that further study of the direc- 
tive effects of light may cease for a time, 
for we know pretty well about the move- 





ments, the bendings, of motile and sessile 
organisms toward or from sources of 
light: but how much do we actually know 
about the effects of light upon that chain 
of processes which ends in the production 
of fruit and seed? The observations of 
Delpino, the experiments of Voéchting and 
Klebs, the experience of agriculturalists 
and horticulturists in the sunlit arid re- 
gions of our western country and in the 
greenhouse, all point to light as the most 
effective stimulus to reproduction in plants 
that we know. Would there be any un- 
worthiness in the student of plant physi- 
ology who is interested in the phenomena 
of irritability choosing to work on the in- 
fluence of light rather than on the direc- 
tive influence of gravity?” . 


The most important chemical reac- 
tion in nature, from the standpoint of 
man and other living things at least, is 
that which results in the combination 
of carbon dioxide and water into sugar. 
The botanist has been fond of saying 
that plants stand between the animal 
kingdom and starvation—but what has 
he done about it? Perhaps the botan- 
ists have not been fully awake not 
only to their opportunities but to their 
duties. The world needs their lore and 
their talents: 


“I do not ignore the invaluable studies 
of plant nutrition which have been carried 
on and are now in progress; but too many 
of us have given little thought to the prob- 
lems involved in that reaction of which 
the botanist is peculiarly the custodian. 
Need the world have been as hungry to- 
day as millions of its inhabitants are, if 
we botanists had reflected as much upon 
the processes of nutrition in plants as we 
have, for example, upon the possible or 
probable course of evolution? Do we 
realize that, while water can only be 
moved, it can not be made, food can be 
made, and made so near to the points of 
maximum consumption, that the problems 
of transport can be very greatly reduced, 
if the kinds of food and the methods of 
culture are more accurately adjusted to 
the demand? This is not merely a prob- 
lem for the economist; it is a problem of 
first-rate importance for the botanist.” 
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THE PARIS SCHIOL 


DO THE HYPNOTIZED KNOW 


WHEN THEY COMMIT CRIME? 


O what extent will the indi- 

viduality of a person assert 

itself in opposition to the 

hypnotic influence? It will 

be a question, replies Doctor 
George W. Jacoby, of the person’s in- 
dividuality in relation to his or her 
responsibility. For instance, not every 
woman who is hysterical can be con- 
sidered a favorable subject for hyp- 
notism simply for that reason. The 
point to be decided is to what extent 
a person who is hypnotizable and 
has actually been placed in a state of 
hypnotism preserves her individuality 
towards hypnotic suggestion. This 
preservation of individuality, asserts 
Doctor Jacoby, must manifest itself, 
first, in a peculiar mode of reacting to 
suggestion and, secondly, in opposing 
certain suggestions contrary to the 
person’s individuality. As a matter of 
fact, the individual does not lose 
psychic individuality during hypnosis 
except in the state of lethargy. 

So far as the execution of commands 
is concerned, these will be carried out, 
if at all, entirely as the person giving 
the orders directs. We must not for- 
get, however, that even in normal life 
no command can be given so unequivo- 
cally that the individuality of the per- 
son executing it will not come into 
action. Nor should we overlook the 


“It will not be out of place here to give 
brief consideration to those post-hypnotic 
suggestions that do not take effect imme- 
diately upon awakening, but only after a 
more or less protracted period of time. 
In such instances the individual, while in 
a state of hypnosis, receives an order with 
instructions to carry it out only after a 
lapse of a certain time or at a certain 
hour on a future date. Various success- 
ful experiments of this nature have been 
reported, including one in which sixty- 
three days elapsed between the hypnosis 
and the day set for executing the order. 

“Finally a word should be said concern- 
ing suggestion during the waking state. 
This is of interest chiefly in relation to 
certain individuals who, more particularly 
as a result of frequent previous hypno- 
tizations, have become so impressionable 
that even in their normal state they will 
react to suggestions of every kind. Under 
the influence of such non-hypnotic sug- 
syestions they will show precisely the same 
manifestations as are observed in them 
during the hypnotic state.” 


The foregoing observations sum- 
marize the salient teachings of the so- 
called Paris School, and Doctor Jacoby 
takes up those of the Nancy School 
thus: 


“The chief theory of the latter is that 
suggestion alone is responsible for the 
hypnosis. Whereas, according to the 
Paris School, a certain somatic procedure 





fact that each of two persons carry- 
ing out a certain order with implicit 
obedience will, according to mental 
disposition, training and nature, do so 
in his own special way. The one will 
perform a certain specified action dex- 
terously, the other awkwardly. The 
one will do so rapidly, the other slowly. 
The more complicated the command, 
the greater the demand upon the indi- 
vidual’s efficiency, the more evident will 
the variations become. All this applies 
with equal force to the hypnotic state. 

A girl, we will say, is commanded to 
poison one of her acquaintances. She 
offers him a glass of water supposed to 
have been poisoned. Then,with all her 
powers of inventiveness and persuasion 
she endeavors to get him to drink, after 
he has refused to do so. She does this 
with so much individuality and inde- 
pendence that there can be no question 
of automatic obedience on her part. 
Other experiments show that the indi- 
vidual, who otherwise obeys implicity, 
will be thoroly refractory to sugges- 
tions that are contrary to her sense of 
morality or to her conscience, or she 
will respond only partially and may 
then spontaneously substitute some act 
less offensive to her but equivalent to 
the one she has bee, told to do:* 
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A STUDENT OF THE UNSOUND MIND 


Doctor George’ W. Jacoby thinks little 
-practical er can be attached to the 
influence of hypnotic suggestion in cases of 
a criminal nature. 
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Some Differences of View 
Between the Nancy School 
and the Paris School 


is necessary for the production of a hyp- 
notic state, the Nancy School maintains 
that hypnosis is dependent entirely upon 
psychic influence. Moreover, this school 
attaches no importance whatever to the 
somatic symptoms which, according to 
the Paris School, differentiate the various 
hypnotic states. The Nancy School lays 
stress entirely upon the psychic charac- 
teristics, the observations made by this 
school having furnished no support for 
the doctrine of neuro-muscular excit- 
ability. Besides, this school looks upon 
the hypnosis not as a pathological state 
but as a physiological one. It has con- 
ducted its studies upon healthy as well as 
upon sick individuals, paying more atten- 
tion, however, to the former. 

“The classification of the various hyp- 
notic states is made by the Nancy School 
according to the extent of the influence 
produced. Liébault has differentiated six 
grades, while Bernheim has assumed the 
existence of nine. A detailed description 
of these various grades is unnecessary for 
the purpose of the present writing. It will 
suffice to state that fo: Bernheim’s first 
six grades the reduction of memory for 
everything that has occurred during the 
hypnotic state is characteristic. Certain 
subjects have the consciousness of having 
slept; others are in doubt and still others 
energetically deny having done so. In all 
instances, however, individuals who have 
been in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
can be convinced that they have been in- 
fluenced. 

“All kinds of transitions from a state of 
light sopor to most profound sleep are 
met with. In many individuals it may be 
assumed with certainty that the sensorium 
and the intelligence have remained clear 
during the entire period of the influence: 
others show only certain symptoms of 
sleep, or, rather, they are asleep so far as 
all other persons are concerned, but have 
remained awake in their relation to the 
hypnotist himself. Afterward, also, the 
individual often erroneously believes that 
he has given himself up to the influence 
merely as a matter of acquiescence, while 
in some instances the existence of simu- 
lation is possible and cannot be entirely 
denied. 

“For the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades amnesia exists on awakening and 
the hypnosis is indubitable. Sometimes 
the amnesia is complete, at other times it 
is limited. In none of the grades need 
sleep actually be present; all phenomena 
may take their course without it, and sug- 
gestion may be entirely effective notwith- 
standing its absence.” 


The Paris school starts from the as- 
sumption that hypnosis is a pathological 
state, and further assumes that the 
more frequently an individual is placed 
in hypnosis the more susceptible will he 
become to future hypnotic influences. 
It also holds that by hypnotization a 
previously latent hysteria may be con- 
verted into a pronounced hysteria, occa- 
sionally of the most severe type. The 
factor, however, which above all others, 
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according to the Paris school, opposes 
the practical employment of hypnotism 
for illicit purposes is the opposition in- 
voluntarily exerted by the hypnotized 
individual towards certain suggestions, 
an opposition that manifests itself par- 
ticularly in the somnambulic state: 


“This opposition may be of only relative 
force, so that in time it may be overcome 
by the efforts of the suggestor, or it may 
be absolute, so that it will permanently 
withstand all the operator’s endeavors. 
The correctness of this statement may 
easily be corroborated by experimenta- 
tion. Thus Féré recounts the history of 
a girl who proved herself amenable to 
suggestions of all kinds, except for acts 
likely to injure her lover: Pitres tells of 
a girl who followed the suggestion to 
steal, but at once put the stolen piece of 
money back in the place from which she 
had taken it, with the remark that this 
was a theft and she was no thief. Pitres 
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also reports cases of passive opposition to 
unsympathetic, post-hypnotic suggestion, 
the individuals not allowing themselves to 
be awakened from the hypnosis, so long 
as the particular order was maintained, 
but promptly coming out of the hypnosis 
as soon as the order had been retracted. 
From such observations, the conclusion 
has been drawn that the individual who 
carries out a hypnotic suggestion is not, 
merely because he has been in a state of 
hypnosis, unreservedly absolved from re- 
sponsibility. 

“Little practical significance therefore 
can be attached to the influence of hyp- 
notic suggestion in cases of criminal 
nature, because hypnotism furnishes but 
an insufficient guarantee that the com- 
mand will be executed and because any 
slight miscalculation or the occurrence of 
unforeseen circumstances would easily 
produce complications that would en- 
danger the immunity of the suggestor 
against discovery. These are practical 
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CASE OF A HEALTHY MAN 
DEVOID OF ALL SENSATION 


ROM the earliest period of 
the acceptance of evolutionary 
theory it has been assumed by 
biologists that physical sensa- 
tion is essential to an organism. 

Physical sensation is consciousness. 
Not only animals but plants are en- 
dowed with consciousness, which, in a 
rudimentary stage, is physical sensa- 
tion. The dominant school in biology 
has been formed upon this theory, as 
all recent studies of the behavior of the 
lower organisms sufficiently demon- 
strate. A feeble minority has dis- 
sented, but it seems to have lost the 
battle because of the absence of well 
authenticated cases in support of its 
view. Instances in apparent contra- 
diction of the assumptions built upon 
the necessity of physical sensation in 
an organism have been alleged, but 
never until now have the facts in such 
a case been clearly established. Now, 
it seems, from evidence presented in 
the London Lancet, the scientific world 
is favored with an instance of the 
absence of all sensation in a human 
organism. Names and dates are given, 
the individual being described by Doc- 
tor E. D. Roberts as a well-developed, 
powerful man, of a very cheerful, even 
temperament, good-natured, not at all 
neurotic or hysterical and seemingly 
above the level of intelligence. 

To begin with the sense of touch. 
There is complete absence of both 
superficial and deep tactile sense over 
the whole skin surface and also over 
the mucous membrane wherever it can 
be explored. There is no conscious- 
ness of deep vibration. 
end of which was allowed to fall from 
the height of about a foot on to the 
. tibia, the ribs or the skull, produced 


A poker, the . 


no sensation of any kind. The patient 
did not know he had been struck. He 
does not feel his feet on the ground. 
There is complete inability to recognize 
objects placed in the hand when the 
eyes are shut. (All precautions to in- 
sure the accuracy of these and other 
tests were taken by the medica! men 
investigating this extraordinary case.) 
There is a total absence of the sense 
of pain. This patient underwent the 
radical cure of double inguinal hernia 
without anesthetics of any kind and 
without consciousness of being touched 
or pained. His body is marked by scars 
from wounds inflicted upon himself to 
astonish the onlookers. He will hold 
a burning match against the palm of 
his hand and then unconcernedly pick 
off the charred epidermis. This person 
has no perception of temperature in 
food and drink. There is insensibility 
to weather changes. The muscular 
sense appears to be completely absent. 
With the eyes closed, if asked to make 
any movement with his arms, the choice 
of movement being left to him, he is 
incapable of doing so, saying he cannot 
tell if his arms are moving or not. 


“The sense of position is equally absent. 
With eyes closed he is unable to bring the 
tips of the index fingers into contact, to 
touch the tip of his nose with a finger, or 
to locate his hand when placed by the 
observer in any given position. If asked 
to raise his hand from its position resting 
on his knee and to touch his head, his eyes 
being closed, he appears completely non- 
plussed, and, as noted above, responds 
only by slight jerkings of the hand. With 
visual control all his movements are 
perfectly coordinated and in every way 
normal. 

“He exhibits the phenomenon of the 
fixation of the limbs in the positions in 


deliberations which would lead any one 
who plans to commit a crime to select 
some other means of execution than that 
of hypnosis.” 

In arriving at his conclusion that thc 
hypnotized may to some extent at least 
be held responsible for whatever crimes 
they commit, Doctor Jacoby rests his 
case not only upon the statutes as they 
stand but upon the whole spirit of 
medical jurisprudence. His work in- 
volves not only great research but a 
thoro acquaintance with the practical 
laboratory work in this field. He is 
one of the great living authorities 
upon suggestion and psychotherapy 
and he is a famous lecturer on nervous 
diseases before professional societies 
of experts. His conclusions on the 
subject of the responsibilities of the 
hypnotized therefore carry weight. 
They are even final. 










































Contradiction of Biology in a 
Human Organism Flatly De- 
fying Physical Experience 


which they are placed. Thus, the patient 
is placed on his back with arms stretched 
out by the sides, and legs extended. The 
eyes are closed. If now the observer 
takes the patient’s limbs and places them 
in any position (for example, both arms 
raised in the air above the head, and one 
leg raised with the thigh flexed and the 
knee bent), he is totally unaware of hav- 
ing been touched or of any change of 
position in his limbs, and the arms and 
legs remain fixed where they have been 
placed without conscious muscular effort 
on the part of the patient. On opening 
his eyes he manifests genuine surprise at 
his attitude.” 


The sense of taste is completely 
absent: 


“The patient’s eyes being closed, about 
half a drachm of such substances as sugar, 
salt, pepper, mustard, also a drop or two 
of an essential oil (oil of cloves) were in 
turn placed upon his tongue, and each in 
turn thoroly insalivated, and finally swal- 
lowed, but all failed to produce any sen- 
sation of taste, the patient being uncon- 
scious of any substance in the mouth. It 
may be remarked that he eats anything, as 
the fancy takes him. On one occasion he 
was found to have consumed a lump of 
Bath brick about the size of a hen’s egg 
that a hospital orderly had inadvertently 
left in his way. He states that he is in the 
habit of eating uncooked—when he can 
get hold of them—such animals as rats, 
mice, dog, or serpent. 

“It appears that he is never conscious 
of hunger or thirst. It was not practica- 
ble under the circumstances to put this 
statement to the test, but he relates that 
for a bet he once refrained from food 
and drink for eight days and nights. He 
felt no inconvenience beyond, toward the 
end of the period, an abnormal tendency 
to sleep. At the completion of the fast 
he asserts that he returned to work in no 
way harmfully affected, and not conscious 
of any special craving for food or drink.” 
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Centenary Program of American 
Methodism Aims at 


‘*World- 


MENT EVER LAUNCHED IN AMERICA Wide Christian Democracy’’ 


MERICAN Methodism, with all 
other Protestant churches in 
this country as possible al- 

‘lies, is planning a campaign 
to raise more than $300,000,- 

000 for social improvement and world- 
evangelism. The movement was start- 
ed by a Methodist layman, Dr. S. Earl 
Taylor, and is expected to reach its 
climax next year. In an article by 
Charles W. Wood in the New York 
World which has been syndicated in 
the religious press, we find the state- 
ments: “It is a Christian movement, a 
church movement, a strictly religious 
movement; but, if all signs do not fail, 
it will soon compel the world at large 
to attach new meanings to the words 
‘church’ and ‘religion’ and ‘Christian- 
ity. This new movement has some- 
thing of the spirit of the old American 
‘revival’ and something of the fervor 
of the ancient crusades.” Life ex- 
presses the hope: “It may be the begin- 
ning of the religious renaissance which 
so many people have anticipated as a 
consequence of the war.” 

The movement, Mr. Wood tells us, 
began within the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. Recently it has been endorsed 
by every interdenominational confer- 
ence which has had it under considera- 
tion, and “the prospects indicate that it 
will be not merely a Methodist move- 
ment but a united crusade on the part 
of all Protestantism in America for a 
world-wide Christian democracy.” 

An almost military strategy inspires 
the movement. In ever} land of the 
earth, while the war raged, emissaries 
of Methodism carried on investiga- 
tions. Upon these investigations is 
based a newly published Survey* which 
uses the combined machinery of the 
Boards of Home and Foreign Missions 
as a “home base” and swings the move- 
ment forth into every corner of the 
earth. The main objectives have al- 
ready been mapped out. The armies 
which are to carry out the program are 
to be trained along lines suggested by 
the national selective service act adopt- 
_* The CENTENARY SURVEY OF THE BOARD OF 
Home Missions AND CuuRCH EXTENSION OF THE 
Metuopist Episcopat Cuurcu. Joint Centenary 


Committee Methodist Episcopal Church, 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ed in war-time. Methodism alone is 
to raise $140,000,000. If the other 
churches unite as expected, a call for 
anywhere between $300,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 will be issued. 

It is interesting to note that this 
stupendous movement did not originate 
with the official machinery of the 











THE INITIATOR OF THE NEW INTER- 
CHURCH WORLD-MOVEMENT 


Dr. S. Earl Taylor, a Methodist layman, is 
organizing a united crusade to be backed by 
all the Protestant churches of America. 








church. It began with a talk by 
Dr>~Taylor to one hundred laymen in 
Niagara Falls a year ago. The one 
hundred were convinced and began to 
agitate. The agitation spread through 
the churches, and eventually the plan 
received the endorsement of the Board 
of Bishops. 

“T am glad it started in the Methodist 
Church,” says Dr. Taylor, as reported 
by Mr. Wood. “And I am glad it 
started from the rank and file. The 
Methodist Church, historically, has 
been the church of the common people; 


and if it is to be a power in the life of 
the world it must always remain just 
that.” He tells us further: 


“We are not preaching a new gospel. 
We are offering no amendments to the 
teachings of Christ. His plan of salvation 
was complete. The difference between the 
awakening church of to-day and the emi- 
nently respectable and eminently futile 
church of the past is in our fuller realiza- 
tion of the meaning of our Master’s mes- 
sage. 

“Yesterday it, was customary to think 
of the church as a harbor of refuge. It 
is a harbor; but a harbor has vastly 
greater uses than to furnish refuge from 
the storm. It is a port of embarkation 
in the Master’s service. It is a place to 
take on food and fuel and to get our 
engines overhauled. Its main object is 
not to shelter us from the storm, but 
to equip us to deliver the goods. 

“Yesterday many good people thought 
of the church as an institution to give 
comfort to the dying and prepare the souls 
of those who ask forgiveness for the Day 
of Judgment and the unknown life be- 
yond. To-day we are beginning to realize 
its greater mission. For individual sin it 
still offers the one and only remedy, but 
if it is to be a power in the world that 
is, it must apply the principles of Jesus 
to heal not only the individual but the 
social life.” 

Here are some of the items in Dr. 
Taylor’s program: 

(1) Equipment of every Methodist mis- 
sion, at home and abroad, for 100 per cent. 
efficiency. Forty million dollars has been 
appropriated for this branch of the work, 
and the survey published tells in detail 
just how and where the money is to be 
spent. 

(2) Improvement of social conditions 
by demanding that the problems of em- 
ployer and employed be worked out in the 
spirit of Christian fellow ship. 

(3) Substitution of “institutional 
churches” for the saloon. These churches 
will be open continuously, day and eve- 
ning; will contain modern libraries and 
modern agricultural exhibitions, moving 
pictures, and every possible aid to social 
and educational life. 

(4) A new missionary campaign in 
Asia. “Christianize India and we will 
democratize India.” 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner, of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, is in charge of 100,000 “Meth- 
odist Minutemen” who are organizing 
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the movement throughout the country. 
From two to ten minutemen are appor- 
tioned to each church; from fifty to 
eighty-five churches are included in 
each district. The districts are grouped 
under areas, the country being divided 
into twenty areas. 

Dr. Reisner says that two great proj- 
ects are contemplated: 


“One is to extend aid to our own boys 
in this country. Ten thousand American 
boys left colleges and schools to go out 
and battle for us. They are coming back 
expecting to go to work and not to school. 
The church plans to meet them at the 
gang-plank, give them money and send 
them back to school.” 


Of the second and “far more impor- 
tant” part of the plan, Dr. Reisner de- 
clares: 


“First of all, orphanages must be pro- 
vided for the children of the millions of 
war dead. Already Methodism has opened 
a huge orphanage at Grenoble, France, 
and another in the Piave district in Italy. 
Our army chaplains for the most part will 
remain in Europe. There must be en- 
gineers, chemists, agriculturists, doctors, 
nurses, teachers and leaders for all the 
many projects that must be set up to aid 
the peoples of the world. Medical mis- 
sions must be specialized. They exem- 
plify the ministry of mercy —a cardinal 
doctrine of the gospel—and disarm preju- 


OME years ago, the London 
Times published its conviction 
that the influence of John Rus- 
kin had inevitably waned “be- 
cause it strikes no longer with 

direct impact upon a world which has 
assimilated so much of it and also has 
outgrown so much of it.” More recent- 
ly, a writer in The New Republic has 
spoken of the “defeat” of John Ruskin 
as “the typical tragedy of the man who 
believes that the truth will set you free 
and who, despite the agony born of 
doubt, continues to believe himself the 
minister of that truth.” But the key- 
note of most of the articles appearing 
in this country in commemoration of 
the centenary of Ruskin’s birth on 
February 8th has been one of whole- 
hearted appreciation. It is not as a 
man defeated, but as a man tri- 
umphant, that William Stanley Braith- 
waite, of the Boston Transcript, cele- 
brates Ruskin. 

In searching for the secret of Rus- 
kin’s power, Mr. Braithwaite has a 
great deal to say of the English au- 
thor’s matchless style and artistic 
insight. He emphasizes, however, 
Ruskin’s conscientiousness as his most 
characteristic quality. It was this, he 
says, that saved Ruskin from being a 
dilettante. He might have been a mere 


THE ETHICAL DOMI- 
NANT IN JOHN RUSKIN 
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dice. They introduce humanitarian ideals 
among people grown callous to human 
suffering. Neither Christianity nor de- 
mocracy can make its way among people 
who hold the afflicted human body in con- 
tempt or disregard the care of the sick. 
If the health of the backward races, which 
number two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, can be lifted to the level of the 
health of the other third, the productive 
capacity of the world will be doubled. 
This is equivalent to doubling the wealth 
of the world. 

“The centenary program aims to set up 
property and equipment for 1,174 institu- 
tional and village churches, chapels and 
headquarters; 164 missionary residences 
and 657 native residences, with 1,997 na- 
tive preachers and 232 missionary preach- 
ers. It contemplates 790 property and 
equipment projects among eastern Euro- 
pean groups, Italians, Japanese and Chi- 
nese of the Pacific coast, Porto Ricans, 
Hawaiians and Latin Americans. For 
work among negroes, highlanders in the 
southern mountains, Indians, Alaskans 
and Mormons it comprehends more than 
2,000 projects. For rapidly growing fron- 
tier fields, prosperous agricultural sec- 
tions, sparsely settled: and isolated rural 
communities, it includes more than 2,600 
projects. Its medical program calls for 
forty-five hospitals, twenty-four dispen- 
saries, eleven doctdrs’ residences and the 
maintenance of fifty-nine missionary doc- 
tors, thirty-two missionary nurses and 166 
native doctors, nurses and medical assis- 





collector of Turner’s paintings and have 
enjoyed architecture as a self - indul- 
gence; his delight in all works of art 
might easily have been a sensuous and 
selfish gratification, for which he had 
both the means and the taste. But his 
admiration of Turner’s genius partook 
almost of religious devotion. He was 
stung into championing the “master” 
as a moral obligation, not only to show 
Turner’s superiority over the more 
popular and conventional artists, but to 
share the joy and spiritual elevation 
that his paintings awakened. 

So, too, Mr. Braithwaite continues, 
does the ethical assumption guide Rus- 
kin like a signal when he is drawn to 
the study of architecture resulting in 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


“Esthetically it is a ‘hymn to architec- 
tural loveliness,’ which his soul sang with 
exquisite joy, but his possession of the 
wonderful music in marble and stone im- 
posed upon him the profounder obligation 
to tell why Beauty so took shape and en- 
durance for man’s delight. The builders 
as craftsmen worked with joy and well- 
being, and what they reared in those 
moods became for the critic-teacher the 
lamps of Truth, Sacrifice, Memory, Life, 
Power, Beauty and Obedience, lighting 
the very symbols of design and composi- 
tion, of style and materials in structures 
so that he could interpret the art of archi- 


Mr. Braithwaite Scorns the Idea 
that the Author of ‘‘Modern 


Painters’’ was a Defeated Man 





tants. 
primary schools, fifty-one secondary 
schools, additional equipment for twenty- 
five universities and colleges, fifty - five 
missionary residences, 1,000 native resi- 
dences and ten presses, with a staff of 
2,802 native teachers and 254 missionary 
teachers.” 


For educational work it plans 596 


All this has aroused keen interest 
in the religious press. The Central 
Christian Advocate (Kansas City) is 
“thrilled” by the new plans, and the 
Boston Congregationalist says: “We do 
not hesitate to characterize this move- 
ment as the most remarkable proposi- 
tion which has ever come before our 
churches.” The only warning voice we 
have heard is that of the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian, which comments as fol- 
lows: , 

“This out-catalogs the German catalog- 
ing. It is universality gone to seed. The 
theorist will here find his paradise. It 
might be well for the church to heed the 
counsel of Governor Sproul to the nation 
when he said Pennsylvania is justified in 
seeing to it that the enormous revenues 
she is paying is not ‘wasted in incompetent 
administration or chimerical enterprise’ 
abroad. The denominations have within 
themselves well-thought-out plans in the 
hands of tried and competent men, and 
they will be wise to carry these out first 
and ably before giving way to the more 
pretentious and untried schemes.” 






tecture as ‘national autobiography.’ In 
the conclusion of ‘Modern Painters’ Rus- 
kin declared that in these ‘books of mine 
their distinctive chara€ter, as essays on 
art, is their bringing everything to a root 
in human passion or human hope’; and 
in the ‘Seven Lamps’ he began first to 
emerge from the abstractions of his es- 
thetic teachings into the broader air of 
his economic program by ‘connecting 
architecture with social reconstruction,’ 
so that, ‘from day to day, and strength tv 
strength,’ as he proclaimed in the ‘Lec- 
tures on Art,’ ‘you shall build up indced, 
by Art, by Thought, and by Just Will, an 
Ecclesia of England, of which it shall not 
be said, “See what manner of stones are 
here,” but “See what manner of men.”’” 


“You do not educate a man by telling 
him what he knew not, but by making 
him what he was not,” Ruskin writes 
in “Munera Pulveris”; and here again 
is revealed the ethical dominant. He is 
never tired of reiterating that the ulti- 
mate object of education is “not per- 
fection in the accomplishments of the 
schools, but fitness for life.’ But how 
fit one for life? By regulating educa- 
tion by natural endowment: “True edu- 
cation has respect, first, to the ends 
whigh are proposable to the man, or at- 
tainable by him; and, secondly, to the 
material of which man is made. So far 
as it is able, it chooses the end accord- 
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ing to the material ... but the ma- 
terial is as various as the ends; every 
man is essentially different from every 
other.” Ruskin held, said his biog- 
rapher Cook, that “education can dis- 
cover; it cannot create. The gold is 
the fixed quantity.” His opinion being 
that the “best you can do with it is 
always merely sifting, melting, ham- 
mering, purifying—never creating.” 
And he strongly protested that the 
“idea of a general education which is 
to fit everybody to be Emperor of Rus- 
sia... is the most entirely and di- 
rectly diabolic of all the countless 
stupidites into which the British nation 
has of late been betrayed.” However 
old-fashioned may seem these theories 
in the light of our modern educational 
methods, Mr. Braithwaite observes, 
Ruskin was fundamentally right, for 
what he strove for was something 


“IN THE RISE OF WAR WE FORESEE 


WAR TO BE ENDED NOT BY LOVE, NOR 





much deeper than was visible on the 
surface of his preachment. This was 
the “elementary virtues” that should in- 
spirit all education. The faculties of 
“admiration, hope and love’ must be 
consciously active in every man, and 
Ruskin desired to see these become 
active by the study of “beautiful na- 
ture; the sight and history of noble 
persons; and the setting forth of noble 
objects of action.” 


Ruskin’s career is divided by Mr. 


Braithwaite, as by most commentators, 
into two periods. The first was that in 
which he wrote predominantly of art. 
The second was that in which he em- 
phasized social ideas. His inoral pas- 
sion bridged the two periods and led 
him on to more and more extreme atti- 
tudes. The books that marked his sec- 
ond period — “Unto This Last,” “Mu- 
nera Pulveris,” “Sesame and Lilies,” 








BY REASON, BUT BY “SUBLIMATION” 


T is a great mistake, in the opinion 
of Havelock Ellis, the English sci- 
entist and philosopher, to take the 
view, as so many do, that “there 
have always been wars; there al- 

ways will be wars.” Our assumptions 
on this point, he says (in an article in 
the London Nation), like so many be- 
liefs that have become mere supersti- 
tions, date from a time when knowl- 
edge of the past was much less exten- 
sive than it is now. We have no right, 
Dr. Ellis continues, even to charac- 
terize animals as warlike. Fighting, 
it is true, exists among animals. Fight- 
ing, however, and war are by no means 
the same thing. When we speak of 
war we mean, if we are accurate, an 
organized attack by a whole community 
on another community of the same 
species. Excepting only the ants end 
the bees, the combats of animals, Dr. 
Ellis asserts, cannot be said, even re- 
motely, to resemble war. 

Passing on to a consideration of war- 
fare among savages, the distinguished 
savant points out that the warlike pro- 
pensities of primitive. man have been 
greatly exaggerated. He cites a num- 
ber of authorities. G. C. Wheeler, for 
instance, in his study of the Australian 
tribes declares that war in the tribe 
cannot be deemed a normal condition 
and that wars for conquest are un- 
known. Ross at Behring Straits found 
it impossible to explain to the Eskimos 
what war is. Rudolf Hosti, in an ex- 
haustive study, shows that savages are, 
on the whole, not warlike, altho they 
often try to appear bloodthirsty. It is 
only with difficulty, according to this 
authority, that they work themselves 
up to fighting pitch, and even then all 
sorts of religious beliefs and magical 
practices restrain warfare and limit its 


effects. Even among the fiercest peo- 
ples of East Africa, it seems, the blood- 
shed is unusually small. Speke men- 
tions a war that lasted three years; the 
total losses were three men on each 
side. In all parts of the world, Have- 
lock Ellis assures us, there are peoples 
who rarely or never fight. Primitive 
man had far more formidable enemies 
than his own species to fight against, 
and it was for protection against these, 
and not against his fellows, that the 
beginnings of cooperation and the 
foundations of the State were laid. 
“War was a result, and not a cause, of 
social organization.” 

“T rejoice that the number and dura- 
tion of wars are diminishing in the 
world,” wrote Leroy-Beaulieu early in 
the present century, and it is a thought 
that has appealed to many. We have 
too often overlooked the additional 
fact, which the same writer casually 
adds: “It is true that they are more 
terrible and involve vaster ruin.” We 
realize now that this addendum is im- 
pertant; we see that a primitive war 
lasting three years with a total of six 
deaths gives place in our present phaze 
of civilization to a war lasting four 
years with a total of seven million 
deaths. The argument proceeds: 


“And such are our excitable human 
brains that the greater the magnitude of 
war the greater its fascination. The 
adulation of war seems to have reached a 
climax during the nineteenth century, in 
which century also—note the significant 
correlation—the ruthless movement of 
commercial expansion and the reckless 
movement cf the rising birth-rate like- 
wise each reached their climacteric pe- 
riod. In the humane eighteenth century, 
before the Industrial Revolution, men 
were in spirit, however it might be with 
their practice, against war. Kant, the last 


ITS FALL” 
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“The Crown of Wild Olive,” “Time 
and Tide” and “Fors Clavigera”—found 
him battling as passionately against ob- 
stacles in the path of social justice as, 
in the first period, he had battled in be- 
half of Turner, the Pre-Raphaelites 
and Gothic art. As an art critic he had 
dealt with aspects, with the “phenom- 
ena on the surface” which appealed to 
him as a lover of the beautiful in art 
and nature. As an economist he was 
a “preacher of spirituality in a mate- 
rialistic age.” He thundered against 
the wrongs of his age, and sought to 
establish justice among men. 

Without being himself creative, Rus- 
kin succeeded in creating an apprecia- 
tion for art and life which was, in it- 
self, an art. The fibers of his life and 
works, Mr. Braithwaite concludes, are 
interwoven forever in the work and 
beauty of the world. 






The Roots of Militarism, 
According to Havelock 
Ellis, Are in the Passions 


thinker of the century, the offspring of 
Hume and of Rousseau, reflected that 
spirit. But in the nineteenth century, 
however their creeds might differ at other 
points, at this point representative men 
were at one. Fervent Christians like De 
Maistre, philosophers like Hegel, ad- 
vanced social reformers like Proudhon, 
emotional rhetoricians like Ruskin, tho 
they might possibly allow that war in it- 
self is evil, were equally with Moltke and 
the militarists lost in enthusiasm for its 
magnificent results. Even before their 
time, Mandeville, that enfant terrible of 
our conventional pillars of society, had 
summed up their creed: ‘The moment evil 
ceases, Society must be spoiled, if not to- 
tally dissolved.’ But he had been silenced 
with a prolonged: ‘Sh!’” 


To-day, however, as Havelock Ellis 
points out, we are in a better position 
than the men of any previous age to 
reckon the actual results of war. It so 
happens, as we have seen, that by the 
labors of archeologists and anthropol- 
ogists we are also in a better position 
to estimate philosophically the place of 
war in civilization. War probably be- 
gan late in the history of mankind. “It 
developed slowly out of animal-hunting 
by way of a regulated attempt to secure 
justice as well as the gratification of 
revenge; it was immensely stimulated 
by the discoveries of the metals, and 
especially iron; above all, it owed its 
expansion to two great forces: the at- 
tractive force of booty and commercial 
gain in front, and the propulsive force 
of a confined population with a high 
birth-rate behind.” The argument con- 
cludes: 


“In the rise of war we foresee its fall, 
and in its causes we read its decay. We 
may put aside the fantasies of those who 
once imagined that the supreme power of 
love and sympathy would one day swal- 
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low up war. The great human lovers, pre- 
pared to love even their enemies, are a 
negligible minority, which shows no signs 
of increase, and even Christianity was able 
to prevent its followers from enlisting for 
scarce three centuries. Among ordinary 
mortals, as is too often forgotten, love is 
the obverse of an emotion of which hatred 
is the reverse; we cannot have one with- 
out the other. That the emotion is, as the 
psychologist says nowadays, ambivalent, is 
clear to anyone who analyzes the utter- 
ances of hatred, from whichever side ema- 
nating, during the Great War; they are 
the outbursts of violated love and sym- 
pathy. Abolish love and hate would dis- 
appear. Nor is there any more reliance 
to be placed on reason than on love. That 
reason is but a tool in the hands of the 
passions has since Spinoza been a truism. 
War is bound up with passions, and can 
only be treated like the passions. Letour- 
neauu compared it to cannibalism, and 


“THE GOD OF THE FU- 


CURRENT OPINION FOR APRIL 


there are indeed many points of resem- 
blance. Like war, cannibalism is not 
primitive; it is not usually found among 
the carnivorous animals; it has no exis- 
tence among the lowest savages; it devel- 
ops slowly with a higher degree of cul- 
ture; it becomes bound up with religion 
and with morals, tho in different sys- 
tems, since some peoples eat only their 
friends and others only their enemies; it 
is not only a duty and an aspiration, it is 


_also a gratification of an appetite. Yet 


cannibalism, with its manifold deep roots 
in human nature and culture, has disap- 
peared with a rapidity for which, as Wes- 
termarck observes, there is hardly a par- 
allel in the history of morals. And it has 
disappeared not through love or through 
reason—to neither of which, indeed, was 
it really antagonistic—but through a proc- 
ess of sublimation, under the stress of 
an impulse, which among ourselves has 
left only its final transformation in the 





TURE IS IN THE MAKING” 


‘¢WN evil times men turn their minds 
more anxiously to religion.” Thus 
wrote the philosopher Lucretius 
amidst the alarums of far - off 
Roman days. His saying, Prof. 

Durant Drake, of Vassar College, as- 

sures us, is equally applicable to the 

desperate years through which we are 
passing. Even before the torrent of 
war broke, many hearts were yearning 
for a new vision of God. For God, or 
for something to take His place, some- 
thing to give an ultimate meaning to 
life, an ideal dimension, an underglow 
of purpose and a deep tide of peace— 


. 
Round our restlessness His rest. 


This noteworthy revival of the search 
for God sharply differentiates itself 
from the apologetics and exhortations 
that preceded it during generations of 
a regnant Christian tradition. For- 
merly the concept God was taken to 
be clear and definite enough, and the 
search was for proofs of His existence. 
Such a book as Clarke’s “The Christian 
Conception of God” could regard as 
obvious heresies the conceptions that 
are now most astir in the world, and 
devote the bulk of its five hundred 
pages to the various lines of supposed 
proof that the God of orthodox dogma, 
with His omniscience, omnipotence, 
aseity, and what not, exists. Now, 
however, the vast theological library 
which this volume illustrates is, for 
progressive thinkers, simply shelved. 
“The question has become, not, Can we 
believe in this cut-and-dried concep- 
tion of medieval and modern ortho- 
doxy? but rather, Is there any concep- 
tion of God that we can accept? In 
other words, the God-idea has become 
fluid again, the God of the future is in 
the making.” 

Matthew Arnold is credited by Pro- 


fessor Drake with having done as much 
as any one to bring about this unprece- 
dented plasticity of the God-idea. With 
untiring reiteration and serene patience 
under a storm of abuse, he protested 
against “our mechanical and materializ- 
ing theology, with its insane license of 
affirmation about God .. . just as if 
He were a man in the next street!” In 
America, Emerson and, more lately, 
William James did a great deal to 
shake up inherited conceptions. 

If there is less avowed atheism to- 
day than there was a generation ago, 
Professor Drake continues (in the 
Harvard Theological Review), it is be- 
cause it seems now rather needless to 
be an atheist. “There are so many 
conceptions of God afloat that any one 
at all widely-read can scarcely fail to 
find one suited to his mental outlook 
and convictions.” Even among the So- 
cialist masses, generally taken to be 
atheistic, there is not so much denial 
of God as denial of the church-con- 
ceptions of God. Thus Robert Blatch- 
ford, editor of the London Clarion, in 
a book entitled “God and My Neigh- 
bor,” widely circulated among Social- 
ists, expresses in plain and vigorous 
words his disbelief in “the Bible God,” 
in a personal God, in an omnipotent 
God, but does not say there is no sort 
of God. There is here none but a nega- 
tive side to the modern movement; 
but “one feels,” Professor Drake says, 
“that the ejection of the ‘orthodox’ 
conception leaves room for the preach- 
ing of the naturalistic God of contem- 
porary thought.” It would not be sur- 
prising, he thinks, if under the impulse 
of post-bellum readjustment, “such a 
God were to be espoused by some elo- 
quent revivalist and accepted by mil- 
lions of spiritually famished men and 
women who have left forever the old 






most spiritual sacrament of the Christian 
Church. 

“There are, as Montaigne long ago re- 
membered, much more terrible things in 
the world than roasting and eating one’s 
dead relatives, and we may surely expect 
that they, too, will one day arouse even a 
more profound disgust. 

“We can see the line along which war 
must eventually disappear, even without 
any active human interference. Its two 
causes are already decaying. The exces- 
sive birth-rate is falling, and necessarily 
falls with every rise in culture. Excessive 
industrialism has likewise passed its cli- 
max; there is no more world left to fight 
for; and with the regularization of in- 
dustrial and commercial activities, of the 
whole material side of life, the economic 
cause of war falls away, and the energy 
thus released is free for sublimation into 
other and possibly more exalted forms of 
human activity.” 


A Résumé of Re- 
cent Theologi- 
cal Speculation 


dogmas and (unless, indeed, it show 
greater signs of openness to the critical 
spirit than at present) the Christian 
Church.” 

For certain types of mind pantheism 
will doubtless always be alluring. 
Many of Emerson’s utterances had a 
pantheistic ring, as when, standing on 
the summit of Greylock, he ejaculated: 
“God! It’s all God!” His friend Car- 
lyle was more thoroly pantheistic—and 
not afraid of the term, as his reply to 
Sterling’s accusation witnesses: “Pan- 
theism! Pantheism! What does it 
matter, it’s religion.” Coming to our 
own day, the veteran and beloved John 
Burroughs equates the terms “God” 
and “Nature.” “We must get rid,” he 
says, “of the great moral governor or 
head director. He is a fiction of our 
own brains. We must recognize only 
Nature, the All; call it God if we will, 
but divest it of all anthropological con- 
ceptions.” 

Similarly, ex-President Eliot, in his 
famous address on “The Religion of the 
Future,” declares that “the new thought 
of God will be its most characteristic 
element.” “The Infinite Spirit per- 
vades the universe, just as the spirit 
of a man pervades his body, and acts, 
consciously or unconsciously, in every 
atom of it.” This neo-pantheism is 
wide-spread enough to induce one of 
our leading publishing houses to reprint 
Seeley’s “Natural Religion,” a treatise 
once famous but lately out of print. 

The great objection to pantheism, of 
course, is rooted in the difficulties of 
the problem of evil. From the time of 
John Stuart Mill (to go no further 
back), whose forcible essay on “Na- 
ture,” and whose sensational refusal to 
worship an omnipotent God even if he 
were to be damned therefor, paved the 
way for his rather hesitating belief in 





a limited God, to the present day, pan- 
theisms of every stripe have had to 
meet objection not only from the ortho- 
dox, but, on the other side, from those 
whose horror of evil prevents their 
tolerating a God who includes (how- 
ever He may “transcend”) evil in His 
being or as His expression or creation. 


“Mill was an earnest seeker after God, 
and so was Richard Jefferies, whose 
‘Story of My Heart’ is one of the most 
beautiful books in our language. To be 
sure, Jefferies passionately repudiates be- 
lief in God: ‘How can I adequately ex- 
press my contempt for the assertion that 
all things occur for the best, for a wise 
and beneficent end, and are ordered by a 
humane intelligence! It is the most utter 
falsehood and a crime against the human 
race. . .. Human suffering is so great, so 
endless, so awful that I can hardly write 
of it. But this is clearly a denial merely 
of the omnipotence of God; while in 
Jefferies’ constantly reiterated longing for 
‘something higher than Deity,’ and indeed 
in the mysticism and ‘soul-thirst’ which 
pervades the book, we see what most of us 
would call the search for a more tenable 
conception of God, certainly not at all a 
satisfied atheism. Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, in 
his ‘Development and Purpose,’ has re- 
cently phrased more calmly what Jefferies 
and many others have felt: ‘The moral in- 
difference of nature forces itself upon us; 
and it becomes evident that the real as 
such is not spiritual nor the creation of 
anything that is purely spiritual,. just, or 
good, in the human sense. The spiritual is 
an element in Reality.’ 

“Christian orthodoxy has never been 
clear or consistent upon this point; it has 
striven to reconcile the comfortable con- 
viction that 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world, 
with the moral conviction that evil is evil 
and must, with God’s help, be cast out. 


“THE HIRE LEARNING” 


The conception of Satan, taken over from 
the Persian r@ligion, has prevented Chris- 
tianity from becoming a clear-cut mono- 
theism, as Mohammedanism has been; 
many Christian writings depict their God 
as a striving God, not unlike the Ahura- 
Mazda of Zoroaster, or the finite God of 
William James, whose success is depen- 
dent in part upon our faithfulness.” 


Of H. G. Wells’s “God, the Invisible 
King,” which continues the tradition of 
James, Professor Drake writes: 


“Mr. Wells is worth reading, in spite of 
defects of scholarship and occasional in- 
temperance of language, because of his 
clearness and candor, his contagious en- 
thusiasm and assurance, and because, as in 
so many other matters, his mind is a faith- 
ful index of the movement of one of the 
main currents, perhaps the main current, 
of contemporary thought. It is easy to 
offer objections to his view, as the de- 
nominational papers have naturally done, 
and as, from the opposite, atheistic, point 
of view, William Archer so quickly and 
cleverly did. But Mr. Wells will survive 
this cross-fire, and his vigorous little book 
is having a very considerable influence: 

“We find it here distinctly asserted that 
God is not the creator of the universe, but 
‘comes, we know not whence, into the 
conflict of life. He works in men and 
through men....He is the undying 
human memory, the increasing human 
will.” This is reminiscent of earlier ex- 
pressions by a scholarly American writer 
[H. A. Overstreet] who had defined ‘God’ 
as ‘our own: ideal life,’ ‘the finer life that 
lives potentially in ourselves,’ ‘the deeper, 
more comprehensive self in all men that 
is urging to realization.’” 


Ambiguous the word “God” hope- 
lessly is. But what, asks Professor 
Drake, is the core of the meaning that 
persists through all fluctuations? 





THE ENSLAVEMENT OF THE PRO- 
FESSOR AS VEBLEN SEES IT 


HORSTEIN VEBLEN has 

written a book entitled “The 

Higher Learning in Amer- 

ica.”* Charles Beard says 

that it ought to be called 
“The Hire Learning.” , It draws a dire- 
ful picture of faculty life at the present 
time, and discusses the growing influ- 
ence upon university policy of com- 
mercial standards and ideals. The 
root of Mr. Veblen’s complaint lies in 
the fact that scholars and business men 
talk a different language and serve dif- 
ferent ideals. “The two lines of inter- 
est—business and science—do not pull 
together,” he says; “a competent sci- 
entist or scholar well endowed with 
business sense is as rare as a devout 
scientist — almost as rare as a white 
blackbird.” Yet the inclusion of men 


* Tue Hicuer LeEaRNING IN AMERICA: A 
MEMORANDUM ON THE CONDUCT OF UNIVERSITIES 
By Business Men. By Thorstein Veblen. 
Huebsch. 


of scientific gifts and attainments, as 
Mr. Veblen goes 6n to point out, is in- 
dispensable to a university. A com- 
promize between business and scholar- 
ship somehow has to be arrived at. 
The result is that “a goodly number of 
the faculty will be selected on grounds 
of businesslike fitness, more or less 
pronounced, while a working minority 
must continue to be made up of men 
without much business proficiency and 
without pronounced loyalty to commer- 
cial principles.” The indictment pro- 
ceeds: 


“Perhaps the most naive way in which 
a predilection for men of substantial busi- 
ness value expresses itself in university 
policy is the unobtrusive, and in part un- 
formulated, preference shown for teach- 
ers with sound pecuniary connections, 
whether by inheritance or by marriage. 
With no such uniformity as to give evi- 
dence of an advised rule of precedence or 
a standardized schedule of correlation, but 


“Any conception that has had such a 
checkered history might well suffer, one 
would suppose, a few more changes. No 
one except the uncritical adherents of 
traditional dogma believes’ to-day in such 
a God as the ancient Jews worshipped; 
it is doubtful if many really believe in 
the grim potter-God of St. Paul. Mature 
thought must—tho often with a passing 
sadness of heart, and always with utmost 
reverence for the thought and faith of 
the past—put away childish things. It is 
impossible that the great truths which 
science has revealed in the past nineteen 
centuries should not profoundly have 
altered our view of the ultimate realities 
from that of the naive and prescientific 
believers of the primitive Christian gospel. 
And we must remember that Christian 
theology, as it eventually crystallized, is 
more Greek than Hebraic. Perhaps our 
modern God-ideas have really (as Mr. 
Shaw evidently feels) -more of the spirit 
of the Master’s teaching than the Hellenic 
subtleties of the Nicene creed—or even 
of the Fourth Gospel.” 


The immediate influence of the war, 
Professor Drake thinks, has been to 
deepen conventional conceptions of 
God. We are probably still too near 
the war to be able to analyze coolly, 
to balance probabilities, to formulate 
new apercus. But now that it is over, 
now that reconstruction is vigorous in 
every field, whither shall our masters 
lead us in the dearest of all quests—the 
quest of God? Prof. George A. Coe, 
one of our keenest contemporary stu- 
dents of religion, assures us that “the 
thought of God may, indeed, undergo 
yet many transformations, but in one 
form or another it will be continually 
renewed as an expression of the depth 
and the height of man’s social aspira- 
tion.” 


A Protest Against the 
Commercialization 
of Our Universities 


with sufficient consistency to merit, and 
indeed to claim, the thoughtful attention 
of the members of the craft, a scholar 
who is in a position to plead personal 
wealth or a wealthy connection has a per- 
ceptibly better chance of appointment on 
the academic staff, and on a more advan- 
tageous scale of remuneration, than men 
without pecuniary antecedents. Due pre- 
ferment also appears to follow as a matter 
of course where the candidate has or ac- 
quires a tangible standing of this nature. 

“This preference for well-to-do scholars 
need by no means be an altogether blind 
or impulsive predilection for commercial 
solvency on the part of the appointing 
power; tho such a predilection is no doubt 
ordinarily present and operative in a de- 
gree. But there is substantial ground for 
a wise discrimination in this respect. As 
a measure of expediency, particularly the 
expediency of publicity, it is desirable that 
the incumbents of the higher stations on 
the staff should be able to live on such a 
scale of conspicuous expensiveness as to 
make a favorable impression on those men 
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of pecuniary refinement and expensive 
tastes with whom they are designed to 
come in contact. The university should 
be worthily represented in its personnel, 
particularly in such of its personnel as 
occupy a conspicuous place in the aca- 
demic hierarchy; that is to say, it should 
be represented with becoming expensive- 
ness in all its social contact with those 
classes from whose munificence large 
donations may flow into the corporate 
funds.” 


Mr. Veblen shows that the introduc- 
tion of these well-to-do men into the 
university staff gives an incentive to 
polite expenditure and raises the stand- 
ard of living. To meet the competi- 
tive demands of entertainment and a 
good appearance the ill-paid faculty- 
members who have no rich wives or 
outside sources of revenue must scrimp 
painfully. One result of this financial 
stringency is that university men seek 
other work than that of the university 
—specially paid outside work. Mr. 
Veblen tells us: 


“Like other workmen, under pressure 
of competition the members of the aca- 
demic staff will endeavor to keep up their 
necessary income by cheapening their 
product and increasing their marketable 
output. And by consequence of this pres- 
sure of bread-winning and genteel ex- 
penditure, these university men are so 
barred out from the serious pursuit of 
those scientific and scholarly inquiries 
which alone can, academically speaking, 
justify their retention on the university 
faculty, and for the sake of which, in 
great part at least, they have chosen this 
vocation. No infirmity more commonly 
besets university men than this going to 
seed in routine work and extra-scholastic 
duties. They have entered on the aca- 
demic career to find time, place, facilities 
and congenial environment for the pursuit 








HAS PEACE BROUGHT 


CURRENT OPINION FOR APRIL 


of knowledge, and under pressure they 
presently settle down to a Wound of per- 
functory labor by means of which to 
simulate the life of gentlemen.” 


All of this has led to widespread 
comment, and is criticized by William 
Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, 
as follows: 


“T get the idea from Veblen’s book that 
his ideal university cannot be found other- 
where than in Maitre Francois Rabelais, 
his book. There you will find it in the 
Abbey of Théléme, the motto of which 
was, ‘Do as thou wilt.’ The austere Mr. 
Veblen is very much at one with the 
theory of the late Francisco Ferrer. But 
he doesn’t like graduate schools or voca- 
tional training. He loathes schools of 
journalism and commerce and such. All 
this he puts forth powerfully. But he 
hasn’t any remedy for what his analysis 
and indictment reveal. Indeed, he goes 
far wrong upon the whole, because he 
wants to separate teaching from life. The 
universities and colleges cannot cut them- 
selves off from the spirit of the time. 
They are for the students, not for the 
teachers. They would be deader than they 
are if the national life did not enter into 
them. Learning for its own sake is all 
very well, but learning,must be a tool for 
life’s sake. Mr. Veblen shows us nearly 
everything that is wrong with our uni-~ 
versities, but evidently he cannot say ‘O 
cursed spite that ever I was born to set 
it right.’ For he isn’t. He cannot show 
us how universities are to be conducted 
without money or how system is to be 
scrapped for a method the ideal of which 
is a teacher for each pupil.” 


The New York Evening Post calls 
Mr. Veblen’s picture of faculty life 
misleading. It says: 


“If the research student fifty years 
from now believes all he reads he will 
be misled by Mr. Veblen’s picture. After 





REAL CHANGES? 


66 E did more before the 
war than we shall do 
after it,” says Charles 
Gray Shaw, Professor 
of Philosophy in New 

York University, in an article in the 

New York Times, in which he chal- 

lenges the idea that the war has 

brought any real or radical changes 
outside of certain new political forma- 

tions. He admits that to make such a 

statement may seem perverse. Prepa- 

ration for peace is in the air. We 
think that we must build ‘a nest for 
the dove that is now fluttering with 
uncertainty over our heads. But “in 
all this,” Professor Shaw remarks, “we 
fail to take into account certain factors 
of human nature which tend to forbid 
innovation, even when the field seems 
ready for the novel seed.” He adds: 
“War will so have exhausted man’s 


powers of action and thought that he 
will have little wit or will left for the 
promotion of anything over and above 
necessary repair.” 

Certain emotional changes, it is true, 
have come into being. “Eyes there are 
which will not lose the red of their 
weeping until at last death soothes the 
scorched eye-lids. Stricken hearts at 
home will keep up the bleeding for 
those who were so lavish with their 
lives, while wistful looks will follow the 
course of those who, once under orders, 
kept up the drive until it had landed 
them well within the barbed lines of 
death’s domain.” These emotional ex- 
periences will effect novelties upon a 
planet which until late was hardly ac- 
quainted with grief, but “the material 
mutations in the outer life of nations,” 
Professor Shaw asserts, “can hardly 
keep pace with them.” He continues: 








all, what Mr. Veblen is trying to do is 
apparently to call attention to mistaken 
tendencies in university life by overdraw- 
ing a picture of their present results. 
Here, he says in effect, is what the uni- 
versities will be in another generation if 
we let them go on. Are the majority of 
universities places where money so counts 
that the poor must strain every nerve to 
keep up an uncomfortable false appear- 
ance? Of course, few are; most of,them 
are places where men married and un- 
married live with minds little disturbed 
by envy or humiliation on salaries from 
$1,500 for very new teachers up to a level 
where $5,000 for eight months’ work is 
affluence. Every compact community has 
in it seeds of snobbishness, but the facts 
that most educated Americans are demo- 
crats at heart, that most universities have 
their own peculiar and sensible social 
tests, and that everyone knows what his 
neighbor’s salary is, so that false fronts 
are impossible, make against their devel- 
opment. As for outside work, is it the 
injury sometimes pictured? The great 
majority of teachers should not be driven 
to it, and are not driven to it. But uni- 
versity life spreads a wider margin of 
leisure than almost any other, and many 
of those who enjoy it like to utilize it— 
not merely to make money, but for the 
joy of effort and distinction —in general 
activities. A great deal of academic schol- 
arships and teaching is thus humanized. 
The brisk, versatile young university pro- 
fessor of to-day, as keen-witted and alert 
as any other professional man, and with 
as keen a business sense, is probably less 
the product of big business ideals in uni- 
versity administration than of the spirit 
of the time; and he is preferable in every 
way to the type of professor who gave 
rise to the caricature of academic men as 
near - sighted, dry, absent-minded, and 
child-like in worldly affairs. As for 
tenure of office, it may be insecure, but 
it is far more secure in university life 
than in most callings.” 


Or Will the World 
Go On Very Much 
As in the Past? 


“Every reformer, every restless per- 
son, comes to the grindstones of the 
war god with a special ax to grind. 
Every idealist believes, altho with ap- 
propriate timidity, that in the Bolshevist 
recoil his private whim will have a chance 
to air itself. The Prohibitionist has re- 
newed his attack upon the brewery as a 
thing specifically German, when he might 
consider that more ardent beverages are 
produced by nations either Allied or neu- 
tral. Orthodoxy pleads for theological re- 
actions on the ground that criticism came 
forth from the land of frightfulness, so 
that at last it has its answer to the Tiibin- 
gen school. Followers of bel canto opera 
are now certain that the noise and disso- 
nance of Wagner have been duly dis- 
counted, and those who have seen Wotan, 
Siegfried, and Freya lines upon the war 
map will not care to hear songs about the 
personalities in whose honor they were 
named. Teachers of French and English, 
who found a rival in the thriving Ger- 
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THE WAR IS REDUCING OUR PROVINCIALISM 


manic departments of our colleges, now 
have a way of pointing out the inferiority 
of German esthetics. In this manner, 
schools and pulpits, opera houses and tem- 
perance societies will look to the war as 
their redeemer; changes are coming on 
the wings of the peace morning, and 
these changes will be felt most conspicu- 
ously in our little corners. Thus reason 
the optimists of the new era.” 


But let us look into the pit whence 
we were dug, Professor Shaw exclaims, 
and see how deep it is. Let us consider 
the extent to which change is in the 
habit of going. 

“Those who prophesy the coming of a 
great change for which we are not pre- 
pared, and who look for it in their neigh- 
bors’ habits, views and business methods, 
should pause to consider how immutable, 
how imperturbable, human nature really is 
at heart. Our brains are grooved in cer- 
tain ways, and unless they have been quite 
dashed out in battle they may be expected 
to conduct themselves in pretty much the 
same old way. Habits have been formed, 
ways of regarding things established, and 
standards set up, so that the major affairs 
of men are likely to wag on just as tho 
there had been no war at all. To assume 
that essential matters will undergo novel 
reformation is about as sensible as to be- 
lieve that the tremendous explosions of 
gunpowder and TNT have been espon- 
sible for the perversities of weather which 
we have had to heed of late. But has 
Mars interfered with the weather man? 
Have our cold winters and hot summers, 
our deep rainfalls and long droughts been 
anything more than meterological curiosi- 
ties of which Mars was quite innocent? 
In the same way, it is doubtful whether 
the overwrought war god is going to in- 
terfere in such a way as to produce vital 
vicissitudes in our spiritual skies. It is to 
the everlasting glory of mankind that he 
remains aplomb in the midst of unsettling 
circumstances; it is to man’s shame that 
his conservative conscience refuses to 
make changes when changes are neces- 
sary. 

“Granted that there are tears to be shed 
and dollars to be spent, we need not 
plague ourselves with anyeexcess of either 
optimism or pessimism. The phoenix will 
resume her resurrections in Belgium, 
which will have to show the world some- 
thing better than a crop of mere fireweed, 
and this same bird of the flames will suf- 
fer us again to consider the lilies—the 
Lilies of France. In minor matters, we 
expect no changes; why should we look 
for them in vaster quarters?” 

As for the State, certain obvious 
changes, Professor Shaw concedes, 
have begun and will continue. The 
iron of war has entered into the am- 
biguous soul of the Slav in Bolshevika 
and Bohemia. Germany is on the 
docket for a substantial change in its 
national life. But “we are just as un- 
certain as to the character of the new 
Germany as we are sure that some- 
thing or other is coming here,” and 
the changes here may prove to be as 
illusive as, in the past, they have 
proved elsewhere. The argument pro- 
ceeds: 


“To those who are skeptical concerning 
the relative immutability of our national 
life we might address such questions as 
the following: Will the war’s end even 
suggest such a _ radical measure in 
finance as was put before the ballot in 
the palmy days of Free Silver? Will 
the coming of peace witness anything 
comparable in impetuosity with the crea- 
tion of the short - but - merry - lived Pro- 
gressive Party? On the side of the 
liquor traffic, will the consummation of 
the great conflict be able to do any 
more than was planned by the Anti- 
Saloon League with its slogan, ‘A Dry 
Nation in 1920’? On the suffrage side 
of the affair, can there be more fem- 
inine States of the Union than there 
were before we entered the trenches? 

















A SKEPTICAL ANALYST OF 
“RECONSTRUCTION” 
“‘We did more before the war than we shall 


do after it,” says Charles Gray Shaw, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in New York University. 








In national work, shall post-bellum days 
show anything to compare with the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal? The minor 
mutations will come; they may be felt 
along the railway lines and telegraph 
wires, but the major operation is a thing 
which was taken up so thoroly earlier 
in the century that we are about out of 
great tasks for our workers. Indeed, 
they who have striven gloriously amid 
the tumult and the shouting may feel a 
bit bored after the Captains and the Kings 
depart.” 

The church is on the list for house- 
cleaning. But was not peace, Profes- 
sor Shaw asks, just as progressive as 
ever the war with the new peace can 
hope to be? 


“The nineteenth - century scholarship 
which altered the church’s view of its 
scriptures was more radical and relentless 
than any post-bellum criticism can ever 
aspire to become. Science stuccoed the 
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church so completely that the new peace 
will find little space for its plastering. In 
its practical life the church had learned to 
be social; at any rate, its leaders had at 
least waded out into the waters of so- 
ciology, so that if any swimming be neces- 
sary their feet are ready for the enter- 
prise. The ultimate lesson of the war 
should be to the effect that we cannot 
safely indulge our creeds and prayers to 
the extent of regarding the Deity as finite 
in His operations and sympathies, just as 
it will teach us that it is a terrible thing 
to fall into the hands of a German Gott. 
Hence, instead of being innovators in 
spiritual matters, we are more likely to 
indulge our native sense of conservatism, 
which has been shocked. The church 
has been shaken, but it cannot boast 
such breeches as appear in the ruins of 
Rheims.” 


In the domain of morals, we are 
warned by Professor Shaw not to ex- 
pect too much: 


“We have exchanged the grafter for 
the profiteer, the cynic for the pacifist, the 
loafer for the slacker. Virtue and vice, 
however, are deepseated, so that cuts in 
our skin are not certain to draw blood 
from the arteries. We hope that people 
will be better, fear lest they may be worse, 
but we cannot count on any definite eth- 
ical advancement—certainly nothing which 
will rival the evolutionary ethics of the 
Darwinian school or the individualism of 
Ibsen and his followers. Far from com- 
ing upon us ‘cold,’ the war found us 
fermenting in our morals, and such addi- 
tional stirring as may come about will 
not be severely noticed. Moral changes 
are effected more in the stillness of an 
individual soul than in the hurly-burly 
of social life, and what was worked in the 
private struggles of Moses or Zarathustra, 
of Socrates or Christ, Savonarola or 
Luther (a good, dead German), will not 
be done so easily in any group of men 
who have felt the sting of war.” 


The upshot of the argument is that 
human nature is stupidly conservative. 
After a great conflict of any kind, men 
are more likely to settle down under 
the old vine and fig-tree than they are 
to seek their grapes among thorns, 
their figs among thistles. There is just 
one benefit that the war may confer 
upon us. It may “affect our national 
temper to the extent of reducing, 
if not removing, our provincialism.” 
Professor Shaw concludes: 


“We have been more petty than 
planetary, more the jingo than the real 
fighter; now that we have gone abroad 
armed, it is not to be assumed that we 
shall forget what was done there. States- 
men, as also candidates for office, will 
have to decide whether we are to slip 
back into our shell of turtle-nationality 
or to continue mentally our sojourn in 
Europe. There’s platform material in the 
discrepancy between those national ideals. 
But we may rest assured that mentally 
we shall be quite a different people; and 
if the war worked this one invisible 
change, it may be forgiven for not ac- 
commodating every private citizen who 
had looked for something more prac- 
tical and personal.” 











WAR AND THE FUTURE 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


O you believe that the war will 
have a decided influence on 
the literature of France and 
of the world? What influ- 
ence will this be from the 

spiritual point of view? From the 
point of view of form? Can you 
determine the essential tendencies of 
such an influence? Which is to pre- 
dominate — novel, poetry, drama, criti- 
cism, or war narrative? Are we to wit- 
ness a classical or a romantic renais- 
sance? These questions comprise no 
new psychological test of literary intel- 
ligence, subtly designed to show how 
little we actually know about world lit- 
erature. They are the points of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to many of the leading 
writers of the world by Ventura 
Garcia-Calderon and Gaston Picard, to 
determine, for the instruction and ben- 
efit of the readers of the Paris Grande 
Revue, what is to be the future of lit- 
erature. 

The replies, it is satisfying to report, 
have been less grandiose and grandilo- 
quent than are most contributions to 
that most threadbare of all journalistic 
devices, the “symposium.” Literary 
authorities, particularly of the Latin 
race, seem to agree that great litera- 
ture must issue from the realm of the 
imagination, and that events in time 
and space can have no great penetrat- 
ing influence in that realm. Thus 
Enrique Gomez Carrillo, one of the 
masters of the younger Spanish litera- 
ture, who has, as we read, been a Jap- 
anese in Tokyo and a Parisian in Paris, 
and who directs the Madrid Liberal, 
quotes with evident approval the re- 
mark of Bergson that “the literature of 
the future, like that of the past, will be 
independent of events, and will depend 
upon the personalities of the future.” 
Noble books, strong books, beautiful 
books, declares the Spaniard, have been 
inspired by the war, but none of them 
announce a new poetry, a new sensibil- 
ity or a new spiritual outlook. Finally, 
Sefior Gomez Carrillo is driven to the 
conclusion that “really there is nothing 
in literature that indicates any common 
ground, any universal vision, any hint 
of solidarity in ideas. As yesterday, as 
to-day, to-morrow there will be only 
persdénalities in literature.” 


The reply of Anthony Hope, the 
English novelist, agrees in a certain 
sense with this idea expressed by the 
Spanis’. writer. The popular novelist 
declares : 


“There can be no doubt that literature 
follows the trend of events, but at the 
same time it is a very individual thing, 
and the influence that it receives from the 
great events of the war is, in my opinion, 
so varied and diverse that it will be 
difficult to define with any precision the 
spirit of the general tendencies inspired by 
the war. I think, however, that we may 
look for a great activjty, a more robust 
and a more objective Ainit and a greater 
development of what one may call the lit- 
erature of action compared with that of 
pure psychology and analysis. From the 
point of view of form, I would be dis- 
posed to anticipate—altho with much re- 
serve—a reaction against the obscure and 
the singular, a reaction in favor of lucid- 
ity of thought, clearness and grace of ex- 
pression, that is to say, in favor of the 
classical writers.” 


Maurice Maeterlinck declares frank- 
ly that one must possess powers of 
superhuman prophecy to answer these 
questions concerning the future of lit- 
erature. Without such a power, he be- 
lieves, any replies would be vain, preju- 
diced and rash. John Masefield, on the 
contrary, frankly expresses his belief 
that the war is to have a profound in- 
fluence on the spirit of every European 
nation; that both the form and spirit of 
the literature to come are to be pro- 
foundly affected. Spiritually this liter- 
ature is to be toward light and color; 
while form is to be purged of all those 
useless things that have for so long 
hindered it. We may even, thinks John 
Masefield, get rid of both the novel and 
criticism, and put poetry in a more di- 
rective relation with life, and to put a 
new inspiration in the theater. Mase- 
field looks upon the war as the source 
of a new renaissance of romanticism. 

On the other hand certain French 
writers of distinction look to literature 
as an agent to remove the memory of 
“Europe’s terrible nightmare of blood 
and fire.” “I do not believe that the 
literature of the war can last a long 
time,” writes Lucien Descaves. “It 
seems to me that it will not last even 
to the end of hostilities.” Whatever 


European Writers Are Skepti- 
cal of War’s Influence Upon 
the Creative Imagination 


happens, confesses Jean Ajalbert, “I 
only know one thing,—that is, that the 
men of to-morrow, like those of yester- 
day, will sing of love and beauty; hap- 
piness, joy, the great virtues, every- 
thing that makes life worth living. . 
Yes, everything is eternally alike. .. . 
There is no poetry of the past and an- 
other of the future. There is no more 
than one of all time.” 

Writing of literature and reconstruc- 
tion in the University Extension Bulle- 
tin, Louis U. Wilkinson, an English 
novelist who lives in America, declares 
the writer of the future must continue 
the great tradition of the past: he must 
tell the truth. “To-day there are new 
truths to be told, or, rather, the old and 
constant truths have to be brought to 
the lighting up of new conditions.” 


“It is to this stripping away of hurt- 
ful illusion that the modern philosophical 
realist puts his hand, it is just to this 
that he will put his hand as the new 
day, with its new hopes and fears, un- 
folds. A quite new kind of demand 
for truth, a demand acrid with right 
revenges for the deceits of the past, be- 
gins to sweep its road to the future. 
The old perspectives are seen to be 
blurred, and we are now in the first stages 
of the process of readjusting our instru- 
ments of social vision. Our recognized 
need is for clear outline, for a view that 
shall discriminate utterly between masks 
and faces. Our eyes must be filmless, or 
our steps will go half blind. To see our 
world exactly as it is, to realize each im- 
plication of our methods of government, 
each implication of our established eco- 
nomics, each implication of the ‘home life,’ 
of the professional ‘career’—to see thus is 
to be charged with the only motive force 
that can impel us to the coming hour. 
Most of all, for social justice, we must de- 
pend upon those fierce and terrible flashes 
of social realism; such flashes as show us 
the life-heat of the frozen tramp drawn 
off for the warmth of our own bodies, the 
life-blood of the starved child drained into 
the meat and drink of our own mouths. 

“Tt is time for the social reconstruction- 
ists to realize fully the close kinship of 
their aims with the aims of literary real- 
ists, the first-rate importance of the coop- 
eration between the novel or play that 
combats illusion by truthful exposition 
and the social propaganda that combats 
illusion by truthful argument. The in- 
fluence on social thought of the realistic 
imagination in fiction has already been 
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great; it will be greater. The old senti- 
mental and pretty lies that at one time 
seemed woven into the very tissue of the 
‘literary’ outlook, these have had their 
day; the writers of the present and the 
future will be heeded. only if they help 
the stimulus of the general perception, the 
resolving of the general will, and, if need 
be, the sickening of the general patience, 
by throwing into ruthless relief the fea- 
tures of things as they are. They must, 
if they would have life, repudiate utterly 
all false views and false values invented 
to make the intolerable seem tolerable, 
they must pursue with sacred energy their 
spadework of deep drive and huge up- 
heaval.” 


Mr. Wilkinson looks upon realism in 
literature as the strongest form of pro- 
paganda. “It is the realist who will 
stand, powerful shoulder to shoulder, 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE LOWELL CENTENARY 


NGLO-AMERICAN unity in 
language and literature, — 
this was the dominating and 
pervading idea of the recent 
four - day celebration of the 

centenary of the birth of James Russell 
Lowell. Lowell is the symbol, perhaps 
the father, of this spirit, according to 
the distinguished eulogists from Eng- 
land and Canada as well as of this 
country who gathered in New York to 
honor the memory of the American 
writer as a common possession of all 
English-speaking peoples. The ties of 
a common literature and language were 
emphasized as being ties stronger than 
political bonds in allying the United 
States and the British Empire. This 
point was eloquently made by John 
Galsworthy, the novelist, one of the 
representatives of England. Mr. Gals- 
worthy said: 


“Lowell says in one of his earlier writ- 
ings: ‘We are the furthest from wishing 
to see what many are so ardently praying 
for, namely, a national literature; for the 
same mighty lyre of the human heart an- 
swers the touch of the master in all ages 
and in every clime, and any literature in 
so far as it is national is diseased in so 
much as it appeals to some climatic pecu- 
liarity rather than to universal nature.’ 
That is very true, but good fortune has 
now made of our English speech the me- 
dium of internationality. 

“T have often thought during these past 
years what an ironical eye Providence 
must have been turning on national propa- 
ganda—on all the disingenuous breath 
which has been issued. to order, and all 
those miles of patriotic writings dutifully 
produced in each country, to prove to 
other countries that they are its inferiors! 
A very littie wind will blow those ephem- 
eral sheets into the limbo of thin air. 
Already they are decomposing, soon they 
will be dust. 


NEW ESTIMATES OF LOWELL 


with the reconstructionist, in clearing 
the road for the more equitable order 
and the finer moralities of a state that 
_ fears no light of revelation.” 


“Realism in literature, even if it is con- 
fined, because of the author’s temperament 
and interests, to truthful analysis of indi- 
vidual psychology, is none the less of ser- 
vice outside its immediate aim. It may 
not at all reveal, except in a casual and 
contributory way, the social fabric; but it 
does reveal, and does establish in others, a 
new habit of mind, a new intellectual hon- 
esty that will compel inquiry and disillu- 
sion and revaluation in every one of our 
human concerns. A writer who tells the 
truth about motives, about character, 
about sex, will make people feel the truth 
about such things as poverty and anti- 
social greeds and secret diplomacy and the 
treatment of criminals, even tho he him- 





“To my thinking there are only two 
forms of national propaganda, two sorts 
of evidence of a country’s worth, which 
defy the cross-examinations of Time: 
The first and most important is the recti- 
tude and magnanimity of a country’s con- 
duct; its determination not to take advan- 
tage of the weakness of other countries, 
or to tolerate tyranny within its own bor- 
ders. And the other lasting form of pro- 
paganda is the work of the thinker and 
the artist, of men whose unbidden, unfet- 
tered hearts are set on the expression of 
Truth and Beauty as best they can per- 
ceive them. Such propaganda the old 
Greeks left behind them, to the imperish- 
able glory of their land. By such propa- 
ganda Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, Dante, 
St. Francis, Cervantes, Spinoza, Mon- 
taigne, Racine, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Kant, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Emer- 
son, Lowell—a thousand and one more, 
have exalted their countries in the sight 
of all, and advanced the stature of man- 
kind, 

“We who possess in common the Eng- 
lish language—‘the best result of the con- 
fusion of tongues,’ Lowell calls it—that 
most superb instrument for the making of 
word-music, for the telling of the truth 
and the expression of the imagination, 
may well remember this: That, in the use 
we make of it, in the breadth, justice, and 
humanity of our thoughts, the vigor, re- 
straint, clarity, and beauty of the setting 
we give to them, we have our greatest 
chance to make our countries lovely and 
beloved, to further the happiness of man- 
kind, and to keep immortal the priceless 
comradeship between us.” 


The commemorative remarks made 
by the participants in the centenary do 
not, according to Collier’s, strike at the 
core and pith of Lowell’s special virtue. 
“We like to think of him as the urbane 
humorist who eased his Brahminism 
with delightful trifling and whetted the 
pun to as keen a double edge as any on 
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self may be, as he sometimes is, the most 
resolute of reactionaries outside the field 
of his special illumination. He will serve 
reconstruction, in spite of himself, for all 
realisms hang together. 

“No less, then, than in the past, will the 
literature that has the life of truth move 
men on to vital discovery, to the demolish- 
ing attack and to the building up that such 
discovery inspires. Nor should we heed 
overmuch the protesting voices of our 
‘practical men,’ who will surely, as they 
always have done, seek to discredit ‘mere 
writers’ as visionaries and extremists, out 
of touch with facts, inexperienced in the 
difficulties of practice. Those criticisms 
have been made, many hundreds of times, 
by men who are now forgotten, of men 
whose memory lives. 

“In the generation after next, the chil- 
dren of light are wiser than the children 
of this world.” 


James Russell Lowell as the Sym- 
bol of Anglo-American Unity 
in Language and Literature 


this continent.” Other authorities aim 
at a revaluation of Lowell. Writing in 
the New Republic, Percy H. Boynton 
contrasts the brilliant public career of 
Lowell with the abuse and contempt 
heaped upon Walt Whitman, who was 
his exact contemporary. “Now, in 
their common centennial year, we re- 
gard the tardy and eccentric Whitman 
in the light of current developments ; 
but we estimate the timely and centri- 
petal Lowell almost wholly with refer- 
ence to his own generation.” 


“The outstanding feature of Lowell’s 
career is that he was a poet in action. 
His first and last volumes were lyrics. In 
the forty-seven years between their issues 
he. was always the artist. He brought his 
emotional fervor and his sense of phrase 
to his essays, addresses and occasional 
poems, and to his pursuit of scholarship. 
His natural first interests were in the 
printed page and in the wielding of the 
pen; measured by weeks and months, his 
life was largely lived in retirement; but 
the step from reading and writing to 
active citizenship was an easy one, and in 
the world of action he seemed to make 
few waste motions. What he did not only 
counted in itself but enriched his mind 
as much as what he read. And back of 
all the activity certain inherent qualities 
contributed to his effectiveness. He was 
a representative man and spokesman. He 
had the journalistic gift of saying excel- 
lently what others were on the verge of 
believing. He did little thinking that was 
original, but much that was independent, 
and as a sane radical he was sure of the 
hearing he deserved. He was clever and 
charming with a glint of errant unexpect- 
edness, which was ingratiating even when 
it was far-fetched or even wantonly mal- 
apropos. His quips are like the gifts and 
favors of old-time children’s parties—hid- 
den all over the house, and just as likely 
to defy search as to turn up in a napkin, 
or in the umbrella of a departing guest.” 
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Professor William B. Cairns, who 
contributes a centenary view of Lowell 
to the Nation, declares that to know 
Lowell and to get his real message it 
is necessary to know his whimsicalities 
and peculiarities: 


“His geniality and his manliness appeal 
to every one who appreciates simplicity 
and genuineness of character. His moral 
earnestness, his ideality, and the peculiar 
shade of his patriotism mean most, per- 
haps, to Americans of the conservative 
New England type. His bookishness, his 
minor pedantries, and the finer flavor of 
his individuality attract the especial sym- 
pathy of those who, if they do not live the 
academic life, have breathed the academic 
atmosphere.” 


Professor Cairns compares the hu- 
morous efforts of Lowell with the col- 
lege professor: “The man who finds 
that year after year his saddest sallies 
are greeted with dutiful if weary 
laughter from the undergraduates be- 
fore him loses in time the power of 
discriminating the quality of his hu- 
mor.” As the first editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Mr. Cairns believes, 
Lowell created the best literary maga- 
zine that America has produced: 


“At the time when the greatest Ameri- 
can writers were in their prime he gave 
them an organ of expression, and brought 
it about that their voices were heard clear- 
ly and all together during the national 
crisis. The value of this service alone is 
almost inestimable. But the fame of the 
editor, in proportion to his importance and 
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influence, is slight and short-lived. The 
memory of the college teacher is even 
more evanescent. Viewed from a time 
not quite distant enough to make judg- 


ment sure, it seems that, tho in many’ 


fields of activity he did work of the great- 
est value to his nation and his age, he has 
after all left behind little which is sure 
of wide and lasting remembrance. The 
explanation has already been given: in 
every relationship of life—as publicist, 
teacher, editor, poet, critic—his success 
with his contemporaries was due largely 
to the more subtle and whimsical elements 
of his individuality. As years go by, 
fewer and fewer readers will gain suffi- 
cient intimacy with the man to understand 
fully his work and attain his message. Of 
all that remarkable group of New England 
moralists and writers, he was surely 
among the greatest in ability and achieve- 
ment; yet he seems almost the least cer- 
tain to endure.” 


Professor Cairns is not of the 
opinion expressed by the New Eng- 
land critics and recently reiterated by 
Robert Underwood Johnson that “with 
the exception of Emerson, Lowell 
stands as the foremost man of let- 
ters.” He gives his reasons: 


“After his death New England literary 
critics dignified him with the title of ‘the 
greatest American man of letters.’ Per- 
haps he was. But to-day the number of 
his poems that make a popular appeal is 
small, and the devotion of the man in the 
study to his academic verse seems weak- 
ening. Of his prose Professor Wood- 
berry long ago felt constrained to say: 
‘It is of a transitory nature and steadily 





THE EXALTATION OF SEX IN 
MODERN HINDU LITERATURE 


OVE between man and woman has 
always been a theme of Hindu 
poetry, but the attempt to take 
the divine poetry of the Radha- 
Krishna literature, which has 

always been regarded as an allegory of 
the mystical union between God and 
the soul, and to secularize it, is the task 
of Professor B. K. Sarkar, in a volume 
called “Love in Hindu Literature,” re- 
cently published by the Maruzen Com- 
pany, of Japan. His claim is that this 
singing of the love of man and woman, 
not only as exemplified by the Radha- 
Krishna literature but through the 
moderns as well, is the distinct gift of 
India to the culture of the world. With 
the new humanism has come in the 
dignity of sex, and it is through Hindu 
poetry, which has always pictured love 
in its “naked dignity,” that the concept 
of the value of love will enrich the 
world. He says: 


“The love of Radha and Krishna is 
human love, generally speaking. But it 
became the conventional symbol also of 
Love Divine, the attraction between the 
soul and God in medieval Indian thought, 
Radha may 


the ‘plasm’ of Bhakti cult. 


then be said to have stood for the Bea- 
trice of Hindu Dantes, who began to 
‘write concerning her what hath not be- 
fore been written of any woman... . 
But to see one grand allegory of spiritual 
experience in the whole mass of Radha- 
Krishna lyrics is more than can be ac- 
cepted.” 


Not only the Radha-Krishna lyrics 
but the moderns also—Tagore, Cooma- 
raswamy, and Aurobinda Ghosh—have 
a special significance for Hindu culture. 
Their theme is sensuous (not sensual) 
love, the dignity of sex.. 


“Hindu classicism and Indian medie- 
valism are feeding the omnivorous ro- 
manticism of young India. This roman- 
ticism does not exhaust itself, however, 
in antiquarian and archeological revivals 
and in brooding over the dead past, but 
is a vitalizing force and constructs from 
far and near new ideals of art and life 
to inspire the present. And these ideals 
forged in the laboratory of young In- 
dia’s brain are keeping pace with the 
world-forces of the modern age.” 


To the feminist it may not seem so 
very modern, this change from the Oc- 
cidental aversion to sex, the concept of 








grows less interesting.’ To his friends 
this judgment seems regrettable, but it is 
difficult to gainsay its truth. His political 
papers, earnest and high-minded as they 
are, have had their day. A younger gen- 
eration finds sounder scholarship, and 
with changed conditions will find greater 
inspiration, in other critical writings than 
his. If ‘The Biglow Papers’ live, it will 
be among other dust-covered volumes of 
political satire.” 


In the field of public affairs, likewise, 
Lowell cannot be awarded a pre- 
eminent place: 


“As an abolitionist he did much, and his 
work was truer and saner because he fol- 
lowed by a few years the radical pioneers 
like Garrison and Phillips. But as it was 
these earlier prophets whom our fathers 
stoned, so it is they whose tombs we 
piously build. The movements with which 
he was later identified, such as those for 
civil service reform and _ international 
copyright, have never impressed the popu- 
lar imagination so strongly as perhaps 
they ought; and even here the name of 
an aggressive worker like George William 
Curtis will probably be remembered longer 
than his. He did more than any other 
one man has done to allay the hostile 
feeling between England and America 
which lingered after our Civil War. But 
during his Ministry at Saint James’s no 
great diplomatic questions were settled, 
and his most important results were at- 
tained through the quiet and _ incon- 
spicuous intercourse of a gentleman with 
other gentlemen. In the future history of 
American statesmanship not many lines 
will be given to his career.” 


The Dignity of Sex, In- 
dia’s Contribution to the 
World Culture of To-day 


original sin, to the exaltation of sex. 
We have always known that this was a 
difference between the East and the 
West. The dignity of sex in the West 
is modern, but the exaltation of sex 
which all through Hindu poetry seems 
to rest on physical beauty, on “little 
feet,” and “gazelle eyes,” and the 
“heaving bosom,” is not exactly the 
modern understanding of its dignity. 
However that may be, Professor 
Sarkar holds that a frank acceptance 
of sex is preferable to the usual film 
of religious and spiritual interpretation 
which is thrown over much so-called 
religious poetry. Professor Sarkar 
calls the Radha-Krishna cycle an “af- 
fair,” placing positivism where relig- 
ious ecstasy stood before in the study 
of the reality of things. It bombards 
the “Bastille of Love.” Sex is no 
longer viewed as a great mystery. It 
is a problem among problems. It has 
occupied a powerful position in the 
formation of religious precepts and 
practices. “Most of the functions which 
have to be observed in Indian every- 
day life have a sex reference. It is 
this sex element which sweetens and 
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CLEMENCEAU THE MISANTHROPE 


enriches and diversifies the dull monot- 
ony of existence. The Kama legends 
and Shiva legends are as full of such 
romantic little episodes as the Radha- 
Krishna stories, and these little stories 
are no mere library studies, but are in- 
tegral parts of life. This dignity of 
sex is the Hindu contribution to the 
religious or mystical, but all’ “God- 
intoxicated” men, people who have 
drunk deep of the celestial bliss, the 


mystics and seers of the transcendental 
truths, have to declare their Divine 
Love and Infinite Love in terms of the 
sexual union, the raptures of sensuous 
love. “They do not seem to know of 
anything higher than this. The sacred- 
ness of sex does not require any fur- 
ther evidence.” 

This is the modernism of young In- 
dia. This is their futurism. Their gift 
is not for themselves alone, for young 





CLEMENCEAU AND HIS 
LITERARY WILD OATS 


LEMENCEAU the _ caustic 
journalist, Clemenceau the 
dramatist and Clemenceau the 
novelist has been forgotten in 
the emergence of Clemenceau 

the Prime Minister who has played 
Lincoln to the Grant of General Foch. 
Roy Temple House, who in a recent 
number of the N. Y. Nation recalls the 
literary career of the “Tiger,” admits 


that as a story-writer Clemenceau bulks 
much less imposing than as a states- 
man. He is always didactic. He writes 
with a “purpose” always. In his at- 
tempts at fiction romance and pathos 
are relegated quite to the background. 
He was born an “anti.” His early life 
made him a confirmed cynic. The 
teaching of his stories is always more 
clear than comforting. There is a bitter 

















From Vanity Fair 


This etching of the 


the winter of 1917 by Albert Besnard. 


note entitled “The Great Pan 





ONCE A DISCIPLE OF THE GREAT GOD PAN 


reat Premier of France, Georges Clemenceau, was completed in 

Clemenceau, accordin i 

an, is a man of almost limitless capacities. ; 

“by-product.” His actions, not his writings, are the achievements of his life. 
Pie novel is . 


to his British biographer, 
is literature was a mere 


His most 
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India “does not think of culture in 
terms of geographical or political 
boundaries, but solely as a body of uni- 
versal truths and achievements for the 
furtherance of humanity.” Young In- 
dia believes that Kultur can never be 
“national,” except only in politics, but 
that it is always human and cosmo- 
politan. “It is the problem of the 
world from the Indian angle that 
Young India seeks to solve.” 


As a Writer of Tales the ‘‘Ti- 
ger’’ was Bitter, Cynical, Mis- 
anthropic and Irreligious 


flavor in his short stories. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. House believes, there is noth- 
ing quite negligible in his volume “Aux 
Embuscades de la Vie” published in 
1903. The bitter flavor of these tales 
is not always unpleasant, but usually 
misanthropic: 


“We have no reason to believe in a God 
or a Hereafter, which is just as well, be- 
cause no form of existence could be worth 
the living. There is no such thing in this 
world as virtue, wisdom or enduring hap- 
piness. We are all poor miserable sinners 
—but what of it? It would scarcely pay to 
be anything else in so random and unjust 
a universe. We are all futile and ridicu- 
lous—with the possible exception of the 
cynical philosopher who sees through it 
all and who plucks the day with Horace 
and Ausonius. All the common canons 
of virtue and holiness are, by the bulk of 
mankind, honored in the breach; and it is 
better for mankind that this is so. Octave 
de Boisgiron is united in a mariage d- 
convenance to Berthe de La Palud, 4 
they are sick with disgust of each otk 
before they are half-way up the Nile 
the first fortnight of their honeymoc 
René de Callians, an.old acquaintance 
Octave’s, happens along and cheers the 
both very successfully for years. Bert 
is not unfaithful to Octave, for she ow 
him nothing. The mariage de co 
venance is a foolish farce, and it is tl 
part of wisdom to ignore its useless vow 
So everybody concerned is really bette 
off (including Octave, who is thus justi- 
fied in seeking feminine society else- 
where) for the laudable freedom from 
prejudice shown by René and Berthe. 
When the lady dies, the two men weep in 
each other’s arms, and spend their remain- 
ing decade or so of life regretting her in 
a pathetic duo.” 


Clemenceau is never easy to read. 
He is scarcely ever amusing. Many 
of his tales, however, contain a certain 
gloomy power. They are markedly in- 
genious. Some of them, according to 
the American critic, are worthy of Guy 
de Maupassant. One such is called 
“Union Assortie.” 


“An honest bourgeois pair of Caen, 
earning a modest living in the drapery 
business, rearing a family and marrying 
them well, and dying on the same day, 
earn the life-long approval and envy of 


their But the truth of the 


neighbors 
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union was that the mariage de con- 
venance (next to the Catholic Church, 
Clemenceau’s pet aversion) had been 
brought about by mutual misrepresenta- 
tion of the two families’ financial status, 
and that the couple spent their lives in 
impotent hate and small persecutions such 
as over-salted meats, slyly-opened win- 
dows, bits of glass on the floor, traps and 
tricks of every description, the setting of 
one child against another, culminating in 
a touch of something from the apothe- 
cary’s shop in the old man’s sassafras tea, 
and a paroxysm of fright on the part of 
the murderess which carried her off be- 
fore her husband’s body was cold. ‘How 
they loved each other!’ sighed the neigh- 
bors. ‘What a perfect match!’” 


Tears and beauty are not always 
banished from these tales. In spite of 
himself, now and then, the “Tiger” is 
a poet. Again, he will have his little 
joke. He loves a joke, in fact, and tells 
it well. 


“Any readerewith a desire for fair play 
must feel inclined to resent his contempt 
for the Polish Jews of ‘Gédéon dans sa 
tombe,’ ‘Simon, fils de Simon,’ and ‘Au 
pied de la croix’; but the first two at least 
are rollickingly well told. Old Gideon, the 
merchant prince, warns his ‘coming’ sons 
that if after his death they allow their 
craving for social advancement to lure 
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them to Christianity, he will turn over 
in his grave. Daniel is the first to violate 
the paternal interdiction and disturb the 
repose of the deceased; but some months 
later Nathan restores him to his original 
position by the simple expedient of repeat- 
ing Daniel’s offense. Simon, son of 
Simon, plays the lottery and prays to 
Jehovah for success, promising him a fifth 
part of the gain, but he wins nothing. 
Then he invokes the Savior of the Chris- 
tians, making the same promise, and is 
awarded the Grand Prize. But the coffers 
of the Church grow no richer for his 
good fortune. ‘The proof,’ he reasons, 
‘that Jahveh is superior to the Christian 
God is that he knew that I could never 
bring myself to part with a hundred thou- 
sand florins. He knoweth our hearts. He 
does not expect the impossible from us. 
The other was deceived by my good faith, 
of which I was for a time the dupe my- 
self. Jahveh alone is great, my son.’” 


The volume ends with an Italian 
sketch entitled ““Giambolo.” In it Cle- 
menceau abuses the tourists who infest 
Italy, as well as the scoundrelly guides. 


“On the campanile of Torcello, at Ven- 
ice, the cicerone draws out his dirty field- 
glass and shows an enraptured group of 
visitors the vague and distant Giambolo. 
On the roof of the Duomo of Milan, an- 
other rascal elicits a harvest of silver by 








JAMES: BRANCH CABELL: CYNICAL 


CHAMPION OF A ROMANTIC COSMOS 


N an age in which realism is the 

predominating note in literature, 

the inevitable, egregious voice in 

the wilderness is being heard at 

last. The voice is that of James 
Branch Cabell, whose first volume of 
essays, “Beyond Life” (McBride), is 
now attracting considerable attention. 
This new champion of romance has 
attracted no little attention as an au- 
thor of novels and romances infused 
with a gaily spurious medievalism and 
whimsical irony. Mr. Cabell is of the 
South, a resident of Virginia. His 
championship of romance and chivalry 
is perhaps the heritage of that fine old 
southern family of which he is a mem- 
ber as well as the genealogist. 

In “Beyond Life,” the spokesman 
and defender of Romance is an imagi- 
nary author Charteris, who spends no 
less than one night with an interlocutor 
to interpret the cosmic power of Ro- 
mance. At the conclusion of his cir- 
cuitous and wordy monolog his Iisten- 
er remarks: “It is an apology for 
romance by a man who believes that 
romance is dead beyond resurrection; 
and who considers therefore that to ro- 
mance may be attributed every imagin- 
able virtue, without any imaginable 
consequences. 
rors, deceitfully glossed with the un- 
reasonableness of a person who is really 
in earnest.” The spokesman in reply de- 
fines just what he means by “realism” : 


It is a tissue of wild er- * 


“‘Realism’—not only in writing, but in 
every one of its evincements—is the fal- 
lacy that our mile-posts are as worthy of 
consideration as our goal; and that the 
especial post we are now passing reveals 
an eternal verity. As a matter of fact, 
mile-posts ordinarily reveal the preten- 
sions of a tradesman who believes in ad- 
vertizing,—which very possibly accounts 
for the manner of our more generally es- 
teemed ‘realists’ in every field of human 
action. So ‘realism’ too becomes an art 
of sorts, a minor art like music, or hair- 
dressing. ‘Realism’ is the art of being 
superficial seriously.” 


Romance, on the other hand, is ad- 
vanced as a “world-shaping and world- 
controlling principle.” Romance con- 
trols the minds of men, creates illusion 
“which further the world’s betterment.” 


“The sum of corporeal life represents 
an essay in romantic fiction. ... And so 
it comes about that romance has been the 
demiurgic and beneficent force, not merely 
in letters, but in every matter which con- 
cerns mankind; and realism, with its 
teaching that the mile-posts along the road 
are as worthy of consideration as the goal, 
has always figured as man’s chief enemy. 
... It is by the grace of romance that 
man has been exalted above the other 
animals.” 


The most damning indictment of the 
realistic outlook lies, according to Mr. 
Cabell’s spokesman, in its dullness. He 
speaks of “our brave and pitiable and 
tireless dullness, our really majestic 








pointing out to his group of innocents q 
far, filmy Giambolo. On the exterior ro. 
tunda of the convent of Assisi, still an. 
other foolish company are certain that 
they catch on the horizon a glimpse of 
the guide’s much-heralded Giambolo. ‘And 
if any of you should ever doubt, friend 
reader, even from your easy-chair, follow 
the counsel gleaned at the Venetian |a- 
goon: “Close your eyes a little,” and you 
will see Giambolo.’ It is comforting be- 
cause, for all this broadside of misanthro- 
py, and even through it here and there, 
we have discovered that the old Premier 
is not above closing his eyes a little now 
and then, and that when he does so he 
himself catches a glimpse of Giambolo,” 


New York audiences were recently 
given an opportunity to judge Clemen- 
ceau the playwright. At his Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier Jacques Copeau 
produced an early effort of the Premier. 
It was “The Veil of Happiness,” in 
one act. Sight is restored to a blind 
Chinese dignitary. The things he sees 
and learns, the treachery of his ser- 
vants and the infidelity of his wife, con- 
vince him that he can be happier only 
by being restored to blindness. This 
play was filled with what the French 
call longueurs, which may mean that it 
was of a longness. 





A Literary Don Quixote 
Who Tilts Against the 
Windmills of Realism 


dulness.” Our illusions, our “vital 
lies,” our modern myths, on the other 
hand, are the creation of romance: 


“It is dullness alone which enables us 
to hurl defiance at ‘realism’: for these illu- 
sions that are born of romance, and are 
nursed by dullness, serve as our curveting 
and prancing escort, and keep at bay all 
interference, as we pass in a straggling 
caravan, with death already hot upon the 
trail, and human nature clogging every 
step like gyves. And thus protected, 
to-day as always, our caravan accepts 
romance for guide; and strains and floun- 
ders toward goals which stay remote, and 
yet are fairly discernible. For that to 
which romance conducts, in all the affairs 
of life is plain enough,—distinction and 
clarity, and beauty and symmetry, and 
tenderness and truth and urbanity.” 


Romance, we are told, is summed up 
and mirrored completely in the Cin- 
derella legend. Among all races, the 
beginnings of romantic fiction take this 
one form: Everywhere it is to the de- 
spised weakling that romance accords 
the final and very public victory. It 
was the weakling who first developed 
mental ability, “and everywhere this 
weakling, quite naturally, afforded him- 
self in imagination what the force of 
circumstances denied him in fact. Com- 
petent persons, then as now, had neither 
the time nor ability for literature.” 

“By and by a staggering stroke of 
genius improved the tale by adding the 
handicap of sex-weakness: and Cinderella 
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(whom romance begot and deified as 
Psyche). straightway led captive every 
dreamer’s hitherto unvoiced desire. This 
is the most beloved story in the world’s 
library, and, barring a tremendous excep- 
tion to which I shall presently return, will 
always remain without rival. Any author 
anywhere can gain men’s love by remodel- 
ing (not too drastically) the history of 
Cinderella: thousands of calligraphic per- 
sons have, of course, availed themselves 
of this fortunate circumstance; and the 
seeming miracle is that the naive and the 
most sophisticated continue to thrill, at 
each retelling of the hackneyed story, 
with the instant response of fiddlestrings, 
to an interpretation of life which one is 
tempted to describe as fiddlesticks. Yet 
an inevitable very public triumph of the 
downtrodden—with ‘all imaginable pomp 
and fanfare—is of necessity a tenet gen- 
erally acceptable to a world of ineffectual 
inhabitants, each one of whom is a mon- 
arch of dreams incarcerated in a prison 
of flesh; and each of whom is hourly 
fretted no less by the indifference of na- 
ture to his plight than by the irrelevancy 
thereto of those social orderings he dazed- 
ly ballots into existence. . . . Christianity, 
with its teaching that the oppressed shall 
be exalted, and the unhappy made free of 
eternal bliss, thus came in the nick of 
occasion, to promise what the run of men 
were eager to believe. Such a delectable 
prospect, irrespective of its plausibility, 
could not in the nature of things fail to 
become popular: as has been strikingly 
attested by man’s wide acceptance of the 
rather exigent requirements of Christian- 
ity, and his honest endeavors ever since 
to interpret them as meaning whatever 
happens to be convenient.” 

The exception mentioned is the story 
of Christ, “the climax toward which 
the whole Bible-romance moves as its 
dénouement.” This, says James Branch 


THE ROMANTIC MR. CABELL 


THE LAUGHING HAMLET 




























A TANTALIZING ROMANTICIST 


James Branch Cabell is hailed by some critics as a new and original voice in American 
literature, while others characterize his work as maudlin, sentimental, and lachrymose. 
He himself enjoys quoting all the condemnations of his critics, possibly hoping thereby to 
create a good impression with discriminating readers. 








Cabell, is but the Cinderella story set 
forth in more impressive terms. 
“Therein the most neglected and down- 
trodden of humanity is revealed, not 
as a tinseled princess, but as the Crea- 
tor and Master of all things.” 


“T spoke of Christianity as a product of 
romance, and as the masterpiece of ro- 
mance. And such it veritably is;. for if 
scribes who were not ‘divinely inspired’ 
concocted and arranged the Bible as we 





A Frenchman’s Ironical and Pi- 


have it, the Bible is past doubt the boldest 
and most splendid example of pure ro- 
mance contrived by human ingenuity. But 
if it all really happened—if one great 
Author did in point of fact shape the tale 
thus, employing men and women in the 
place of printed words—it very over- 
whelmingly proves that our world is 
swayed by a Romancer of incalculable 
skill and imagination. And that the truth 
is this, precisely, is—again precisely—what 
I have been contending from the start.” - 


quant Improvizations on the 


OF JULES LAFORGUE 


AMLET is a Broadway suc- 
cess. For several months 
audiences once or twice a 
week h2-e crowded into the 
Plymeuth Theater to witness 

the interpretation of Walter Hampden. 
There were even riots on a small scale. 
The whole Hamlet problem has been 
revived—Hamlet is discussed in clubs 
and at teas. This amazing Hamlet re- 
vival has led Ralph Block of the N. Y. 
Tribune to write of “the laughter of 
another Hamlet,” the Hamlet of Jules 
Laforgue’s “Moralités légendaires,” a 
Hamlet who laughs, as Arthur Symons 
writes, “the laughter of Pierrot, more 
than half a sob, and shaken out of him 
with a deplorable gesture of thin arms, 
thrown wide.” The decadent Laforgue, 
as readers of James Huneker remem- 
ber, was himself a tubercular Hamlet 
of the intellect, a youth who perished 
in his twenties. His is entirely a lit- 
erary Hamlet. His parody has never 








been widely performed—if at all. As 
described by Mr. Block: 


“Whoever clings to faiths anywhere 
had best keep clear of the Hamlet of 
Laforgue, who found his way out of the 
treacheries, the moral illness of his time, 
the pettiness and insipidity of human af- 
fairs, unrelieved by greatness, by laughing 
at them and so destroying them. There 
are new faiths beginning now; there were 
other new faiths in full swing and ripe- 
ness in the nineteenth century, at the very 
time a storm was preparing for them. 
Decadents like Laforgue, whose lives were 
turned into suppression by the pressure 
of a complicating civilization outside, were 
the first faint icy breath of the sweeping 
wind that was to come. That is why it 
is not so easy to understand him now that 
the blast has gone by. Laughter is a diffi- 
cult matter in the wake of it. But there 
is wisdom in it, none the less. 

“Picture a Hamlet who is all irony, 
unrelieved by pity in its softer moods, a 
kind of clowning Hamlet sustained by 
sheer literary skill out of the level of 





Shakespearian Masterpiece 
. 


burlesque, yet essentially a burlesque on 
all human intention, including the artists 
who themselves mean to illuminate it. 
Laforgue died at twenty-seven. He 
seemed to foresee that speedy answer to 
his questioning and spent his swift years 
in a clean, sure thrust at the world he 
could not believe in. Doubtless the com- 
plete sense of his performance will always 
remain caught in his own language: it 
is a French untransiatable, full of flying 
laughters, tiny echoes of chuckling, thin 
edges of ironic ideas that have no equiva- 
lent in other tongues. He does not fail 
to draw material from all cultures. 
Hamlet quotes Hobbes in explanation of 
Ophelia’s passion for him: ‘Nothing is 
more agreeable in our ownership of goods 
than the thought that they are superior to 
the goods of others.’ And when he dies 
he cries with Nero, ‘Ah! qualis .. . artifex 
... pereo!’ There are many inversions 
of ideas. Hamlet carries with him a pack- 
age of ‘Bull’s-Eye,’ the equivalent of a 
later Bull Durham. Polonius was a bon- 
vivant who died of apoplexy. On the 
headstone of his grave Hamlet finds en- 
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graved, ‘Words! words! words!’ Yorick, 
Hamlet learns from a grave-digger, is the 
son of a gypsy and his half - brother. 
‘Stability,’ exclaims Hamlet in the play 
meant to destroy his false mother and her 
king, ‘thy name is woman.’” 

Jules Laforgue’s version of the 
graveyard soliloquy is quite in the de- 
cadent and modernistic mood of the 
rest of the play. As translated by 
Arthur Symons and quoted by Mr. 
Block in the Tribune: 

“Perhaps I have still twenty or thirty 
years to live, and I shall pass that way 
like the others. Like the others? O To- 


AMERICA’S MOST 
RETICENT WRITER 


IGH time it is some one 

wrote something about Ar- 

thur Cosslett Smith, recently 

exclaimed Vincent Starrett 

in Reedy’s Mirror. Mr. 
Smith, it seems, is one of the greatest 
and one of the most reticent of Amer- 
ica’s story-tellers. “There are quite 
too few living writers of the first 
rank,” wrote the enthusiastic Chicago 
critic,” and Cosslett Smith, who was 
born in 1852, can’t go on living for- 
ever—in the flesh, at any rate.” Mr. 
Starrett scolds Arthur Cosslett Smith 
for the slimness of his output. We 
have heard so many stories of the un- 
recognized genius in America, of those 
cruel publishers who are in the habit 
of refusing masterpieces; but here, de- 
clares Vincent Starrett, is a writer 
who suggests the brilliance of Oscar 
Wilde, the irony of Anatole France, 
the originality of O. Henry, the ro- 
«manticism of Stevenson—and who is so 
reticent that he won’t write. At least, 
so Mr. Starrett asserts in the Mirror: 


“Few writers with the ability to write 
well have produced so little work. Two 
volumes only bear testimony to Mr. 
Smith’s genius; two volumes, containing 
eight brief tales, and a few short stories 
in Scribner's Magazine which have not yet 
appeared between covers. ‘The Monk and 
the Dancer’ was published in 1900; ‘The 
Turquoise Cup’ three years later. Occa- 
sionally one encounters these volumes in 
the second-hand shops; less often in 
some one’s library, and their failure often 
to turn up must be significant. The orig- 
inal editions surely numbered not less 
than 1,000 copies each, and one of the 
books, at least, has gone into a second 
edition. The inference is that purchasers 
are pleased with their buy and are holding 
the books. But why, if that is true, is not 
this writer better known? Why is there 
no Twistian cry for more? 

“The reason may be his slender output 
and a conviction that he is dead. Two 
volumes in seventeen years, and none at 
all since 1903, is a ‘pretty slim record. 
The discriminating reader has a valid ob- 
jection to register; Mr. Smith has not 
treated him fairly. Ordinarily, I would 
place the entire blame for the neglect of 


CURRENT 








tality, the misery of being there no longer! 
Ah, I would like to set out to-morrow 
and search all through the world for the 
most adamantine processes ef embalming. 
They, too, were, the little people of His- 
tory, learning to read, trimming their 
nails, lighting the dirty lamp every eve- 
ning, in love, gluttonous, vain, fond of 
compliments, handshakes and kisses, living 
on bell-tower gossip, saying, ‘What sort 
of weather shall we have to-morrow? 
Winter has really come. ... We have 
had no plums this year.’ Ah! everything 
is good, if it would not come to an end. 
And thou, Silence, pardon the Earth; the 
little madcap hardly knows what she is 









a writer upon the public; the great herd 
of mentally unwashed who prefer the type 
of story that films well. In the case of 
Cosslett Smith, much of the blame, at 
least, attaches to himself. He has been 
too good an economist. I like a good 
economist, God knows! He who will not 
write save when he has a story to tell, 
or something very definite to say, merits 
our highest respect. We love Lamb with 
an intenser devotion for that his produc- 
tion was so meager, quantitatively. But 
Mr. Smith has overdone the matter of 
reticence. 

“T wrote him once; it was after reading 
his two books, and in the course of a 
search for more. In his reply he set 
forth that his story- writing was a sort 
of recreation in the intervals of more 
simportant labors. Then I learned that 
he was a lawyer. Good Lord! More im- 
portant! The country is choked with 
bleating lawyers and every succeeding 
year produces its new crop as regularly 
as the lilacs bloom and the radishes push 
through the sod. But there is no sur- 
plusage of writers of the Cosslett Smith 
variety; these do not jostle in the court- 
rooms or collide in the street. Where did 
he get this unthinkable notion about his 
profession ?” 


Essentially, this eulogist goes on, 
Arthur Cosslett Smith is a writer of 
contes in the veritable French manner. 
There is a delicate Gallic wit and 
malice in such tales as “Trot, Trot, to 
Market” and “The Senior Reader.” 
The hard, satirical brilliance of some 
of his satire is as clever as anything in 
“Dorian Gray” or “The Green Carna- 
tion.” “In these tales, by his cynical 
sprightliness, he achieves a style that 
glitters like electric clusters on cham- 
pagne.” In quite another vein is the 
story named “Some Old Families,” in 
which a certain phase of American life 
is satirized in devastating fashion. 

“But Cosslett Smith is not always the 
mocking satirist; it is in a tale of love 
that he reaches his finest height—‘The 
Monk and the Dancer,’ a masterpiece of 
short fiction if any has been written in this 
country; the story of the monk, Angelo, 
and what came of his love for Dolores, 
the dancer. This, it seems to me, is one 
of the finest short tales we have had in 
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doing; on the day of the great summing 
up of consciousness before the Ideal, she 
will be labeled with a pitiful idem in the 
column of the miniature evolutions of the 
Unique Evolution, in the column of neg- 
ligible quantities. .. . To die! Evidently, 
one dies without knowing it, as, every 
night, one enters upon sleep. One has no 
consciousness of the passing of the last 
lucid thought into sleep, into swooning, 
into death. Evidently. But to be no 
more, to be here no more, to be ours no 
more! Not even to be able, any more, to 
press against one’s human heart, some 
idle afternoon, the ancient sadness con- 
tained in one little chord on the piano!” 


Vincent Starrett Scolds Ar- 
thur Cosslett Smith for Pre- 
ferring Law to Literature 


years; as lovely a thing spiritually and 
stylistically as “The Monk and the Hang- 
man’s Daughter” by Bierce and Danziger; 
a classic of the ‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ 
type, but with a dash of Boccaccio. ... 
Tempted by the handsome creature, come 
to the Algerian monastery on a travelers’ 
day, the young monk steals away from the 
cloister by night and follows her into the 
world only to find that he is but another 
of her toys. After the torture and the 
agony he returns... . 

“*They could hear him splashing through 
the pools of water that lay upon the rain- 
drenched road. The moon shone out from 
between the edges of the clouds, and the 
Abbot saw the figure of a man approach- 
ing. It came on slowly... . The foot- 
steps came close up to the gate, then 
stopped; a pale, drawn face was thrust 
between the bars and a faint voice whis- 
pered, ‘Open.’ . .. Angelo breathed sob- 
bingly, as if he had been running. 

“ ‘Quick!’ he gasped, throwing himself 
against the gate, ‘shut it and keep it out!’ 

“ ‘What!’ asked Brother Ambrose. 

“*The world,’ said Angelo; ‘it is pursu- 
ing me.’ 

“They shut the gate and locked it.” 


This is a magnificent tale, mag- 
nificently told, asserts Vincent Starrett. 
“The cool silence of the cloisters and 
the hot flame of tropical suns is in the 
splendid sweep of it”: 


“Cosslett Smith’s outlook on life is de- 
lightfully un-American, as un-American 
as James Branch Cabell’s, altho Cabell, of 
course, is medieval and Smith at least as 
modern as the eighteen nineties. When I 
say un-American I mean, of course, noth- 
ing invidious; merely that his style is not 
nasal and that it is obviously his theory 
that literature need not uplift anybody to 
be very good literature indeed.” 


This most reticent writer in Amer- 
ica is now sixty-seven years of age. 
He entered the United States Naval 
Academy at the age of sixteen, but 
graduated from Hobart College at the 
age of twenty, and later took a degree 
from Columbia. He has practiced law 
in Rochester, New York, for the last 
forty years. For a man of his years 
he may boast the smallest literary out- 
put of any talented American writer. 


















HAT has been called “the 
first authoritative volume 
of aboriginal American 
verse” has recently been 
published. It is entitled 

“The Path On the Rainbow,” is com- 
piled by George W. Cronyn and is pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright. It is an 
anthology of songs and chants from 
the North American Indians, and the 
interesting character of the contents 
is greatly enhanced by an introduction 
written by Mary Austin. She sees an 
“extraordinary likeness” between much 
of this native product and the recent 
work of the Imagists and Vers Librists 
in this country. “The first free move- 
ment,” she says, “of poetic originality 
in America finds us just about where 
the last Medicine Man left off.” She 
means this as a compliment. The fact 
that “the young genius of our time 
should strike all unconsciously on this 
ancient track to the high places” indi- 
cates to her a movement in American 
literature for a deeper footing in our 
native soil. She makes an interesting 
comparison between our aboriginal 
poetry and that of the ancient Greeks. 
She says: 


“Poetic art in America at the time it 
began to be overlaid by European culture 
had reached a mark close to that of the 
Greeks at the beginning of the Homeric 
era. The lyric was well developed, the 
epic was nascent, and the drama was still 
in the Satyris stage of development, a 
tude dance ritual about an altar or a 
sacrificial fire. Neither poetry nor drama 
was yet divorced from singing, and all 
art was Lut half-born out of the Great 
Mystery. Magic was sung, and songs 
had magic power. Both were accom- 
panied by appropriate bodily movement, 
so that an Indian will say indifferently, I 
cannot sing that dance, or I cannot dance 
that song. Words, melody and movement 
were as much mixed as the water of a 
tiver with its own ripples and its rate of 
flowing. . . 

“From the Zuni Creation Cycle with its 
sustained narrative style to the Homeric 
Epic is but one poetic bound, the space 
between them, represented in old - world 
literature by the Norse Sagas and the 
Kalevala, indicated but not filled, in 
America, by prose relations. It is proba- 
ble that if we had anything like adequate 
records of the literature of vanished 
tribes, this pre- Homeric period would 
show notable examples of epic stuff.” 


These Indian poems, Mrs. Austin fur- 
ther explains, have as their main ob- 
ject not the transmission of emotion 


so much as the expression of emotion 
for the sake of the reaction it produces 
on the singer himself. Even in the 
songs of healing and magic this is true, 
for the first stage of Indian magic is 
“the rise of the singer on his own song 
to a plane of power” where he can ef- 
fect the desired magic. And it is the 
“inside song” alone that is important: 
“Tt ain’t what he singin’ make him cry; 
it’s what the song make him think, thass 
what he cryin’ about.” If the object 
of all Art is to transmit emotion, not 
merely express it, then these songs— 
and for that matter most of the Imagist 
product of our day—falls short as Art. 
But not always. Note the following 
Ojibway song, which both expresses 
and transmits: 


CALLING-ONE’S-OWN— 
SONG. 


Translated by CHARLES FENNO HoFFMAN. 


WAKE! flower of the forest, sky- 
A treading bird of the prairie. 
Awake! awake! wonderful fawn- 
eyed One. 
When you look upon me I am satisfied; 
as flowers that drink dew. 
The breath of your mouth is the fra- 
grance of flowers in the morning, 
Your breath is their fragrance at evening 
in the moon-of-fading-leaf. 

Do not the red streams of my veins run 
toward you 

As forest-streams to the sun in the moon 
of bright nights? 

When you are beside me my heart sings; 
a branch it is, dancing, 

Dancing before the Wind-spirit in the 
moon of strawberries. 

When you frown upon me, beloved, my 
heart grows dark— 

A shining river the shadows of clouds 
darken, 

Then with your smiles comes the sun and 
makes to look like gold 

Furrows the cold wind drew in the water’s 
face. 

Myself! behold me! blood of my beating 
heart. 

Earth smiles—the waters smile—even the 
sky-of-clouds smiles—but I, 

I lose the way of smiling when you are 
not near, 

Awake! awake! my beloved. 


OJIBWAY 


We like the lyric quality of most of 
the poems in the volume “As Thou 
Wilt and Other Poems,” by Ethelwyn 
Dithridge (Stratford Co., Boston). It 
is distinctly minor poetry, but it sings 
melodiously and it touches the htart- 
strings deftly. Nearly everything in 
the volume is at least fairly good. 


PLATO’S CAVE 


By ErHELWyN DITHRIDGE. 


HEY sit within their narrow cave, 
Nor guess the chains that bind 
them ; 
Before them 


wave 
Of unseen forms behind them. 


transient shadows 


They turn their faces toward the night, 
Their dull eyes little seeing ; 

They laugh at those who speak of light 
And other, truer, being. 


I come but newly from the day, 
From verdant spring-lit meadows; 

I call them out with me, but they 
Cling closer to their shadows. 


I tell them of the fields I love, 
Where sun and wind caress me, 
And where so tenderly above, 
The broad sky stoops to bless me. 


But they—how can they comprehend, 
By narrow walls surrounded, 

Sure that the universe must end 
Just where their cave is bounded? 


And some blaspheme the pure and true, 
And some abuse the stranger, 
Agreeing that the hard and new 
Is fraught with unknown danger. 


They sit within their narrow cave, 
Nor guess the chains that bind them; 
So shall they stay whom none can save 
Till God’s own truth shall blind them. 


Edgar Lee Masters falls down fre- 
quently — he fell down badly’ at the 
Lowell celebration in New York City 
—but he is uniformly successful when 
he gives us a portrait in words. This 
is from Reedy’s Mirror: 


A LADY. 
By Epcar Lee MASTERS. 


HE sleeps beneath a canopy of carna- 
S tion silk, 
Embroidered with Venetian lace. 
Between linens that crush in the 
hand 
Soft as down. 
Waking, she looks through a window 
Curtained with carnation silk, 
Embroidered with Venetian lace. * 
The walls are hung with velvet 
Embossed with a fleur de lis, 
And around her is the silence of richness, 
Where foot-falls are like exhalations 
From carpets of moss. 
Little clocks tinkle. 
Medallions priceless as jewels 
Lie by jars suspiring like coals of fire. 
And a maid prepares the bath, 
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Tincturing delicious water with exquisite 
essences. 

And she is served with coffee 

In cups as thin as petals, 

Sitting amid pillows that breathe 

The souls of friezia! 


All things are hers: 

Fishes from all seas, 

Fruits from all climes. 

The city lies at her command, 

And is summoned by buttons 

Which are pressed by her. 
Noiselessly feet move on many floors, 
Serving her. 

Wheels that turn under coaches 

Of crystal and-ebony, 

And yachts dreaming in strange waters, 
And wings—all are hers! 

And she is free: 

Her husband comes and goes 

From his suite below hers. 

She never sees him, 

Nor knows his ways, nor his days. 


But she is very weary 

And all alone amid her servants, 

And guests that come and go. 

Her lips are red, 

Her skin is soft and smooth— 

But the page blurs before her eyes. 
Her eyelids are languid, 

And droop from weariness, 

Tho she will not rest 

From the long pursuit of love! 

Her hair is white; 

The skin of her faultless neck 

Edges in creases 

As she turns her perfect head. 

And the days dawn and die. 

What day that dawns will bring her love? 
And day by day she waits for the dawn 
Of a new life, a great love! 


But every morning brings its remem- 
brance 

Of the increasing years that are gone. 

And every evening brings its fear 

Of death which must come, 

Until her nerves are shaken 

Like a woman’s hair in the wind— 

What must be done? 

Someone tells her that God is love. 

And when the fears come 

She says to self over and over, 

“God is love! God is love! 

All is well.” 

And she wins a little oblivion, 

Through saying, “God is love,” 

From the truth in her heart which cries: 

“Love is life, 

Love is a lover, 


And love is God!” 


She is a flower 

Which the spring has nourished, 

And the summer exhausted, 

Fall is at hand. 

Weird zephyrs stir her leaves and blos- 
SOMaS ; 

And she says to herself, “It is not fall, 

For God is love!” 


My poor flower! 
May this therapy ease you into sleep, 
And the folding of jewelless hands! 
You are beginning to be sick 

Of the incurable disease of age 
And the weariness of futile flesh! 
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What wealth of emotion can be con- 
veyed by a simple ejaculation! As, for 
instance, in the final line of this poem 
in Good Housekeeping: 


I SHALL NOT BE AFRAID. 
By ALINE KILMER. 
Either by night or day; 


What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 


| SHALL not be afraid any more, 


Now I am brave. In the dark night alone, 
All through the house I go, 
Locking the doors and making windows 
fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart, 
There is no room for fear. 

But how I wish I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear! 


The poets are coming to the rescue 
in behalf of the League of Nations. 
The vision of such a league ought to 
inspire their pens if anything political 
can. We find this stirring call in the 
N. Y. Times: 


THE CALL. 


By O. R. Howarp THoMSOoN. 


ILL ye leave the world unguard- 
WV ed, with the lie that your 
work has ceased? 

Will ye turn to trade and bar- 
ter, when ye should forge chains for 
the Beast? 

Guarding your isolation, as a lion guards 
his den, 

Lest the peoples who fought for freedom 
may prove to be lesser men? 


Will ye praise your buried prophets, in 
order to shirk the task? , 

Will ye quote their ancient sayings, as a 
cloak wherewith to mask 

Your lack of faith in nations that their 
blood unstinted shed 

That Liberty might not perish, nor Justice 
bow her head? 

Silence your timorous doubters! Ye are 
sons of the men who dared 

The uttermost faith in each other when 
first was thy creed declared; 

Yours is the voice awaited—it is yours to 
make or mar. 

Will ye build as your fathers builded, or 
oppose mere words to war? 


I, the Lord, call upon you—I, who am 
Lord of your hosts, 

To summon the men of your cities, to 
summon the men of your coasts, 

To league with mine other peoples, to 
’stablish my statutes at length, 

That the gates shall be closed to warfare, 
and justice be stronger than strength. 


A little booklet comes to us from 
Australia containing twelve sonnets 
that seem to us noteworthy. They 
have been reprinted—all but two of 
them—from the Sydney Bulletin. We 
give three of the series: 
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SONNETS. 
By Bartlett ADAMSON. 


TEMPEST. 


LONG the coasts of life a storm of 
creeds 


Rages; and windy voices eyer. 


more 

Moan to their gods; gray controversies 
pour 

A slanting drench of words; and blossom- 
ing deeds 


Are blighted by the levin-hate that speeds; 
Curses go hurtling; doctrine-thunders 


roar; 
And gusts of superstition slam the door 
Of any temple where sweet lauchter 
pleads. 
I stride the tempest. Gods go whirling 
past 
Like shadowy scarecrows on the darken- 
ing blast. 
My cloak of faith is tattered; yet | 
know, 
Girl! still I know that some god rules the 
skies ; 


For I have seen the light of light aglow 
Far in the sunlit heaven of your eyes. 


SPACE. 


ITHIN this pulsing artery called 
space, 


Filled with the living liquid of 
the sky, 
A million million stars go flaring by, 
Whirled in some seeming - sempiternal 
chase. 
And on one star we stand, an insect race, 
And gaze across the voids, and vainly 
try 
To solve the secret of the sun, or pry 
Beyond the boundaries of time and place. 


So, in the living liquid of our blood, 
The microbes on some atom-asteroid 
May live, unconscious of the swirling 

flood, 
And wonder at the sun that lights their 
. day, 
Across an unimaginable void, 
A million-millionth of an inch away. 


GLory. 


E dreamed of glory through his 
boyhood years: 


Thousands of lancers in the morn- 
ing-light 
Charging behind him with tumultuous 
might— 
A thundering cataract of cavaliers. 
He dreamed of glory. Silver swords and 


spears; 

Banners of gold and purple, and the 
bright 

Meadows of waving hats to left and 
right; 


His tall plumes tossing in a gale of cheers. 


He dreamed of glory; but he dreams no 
more. 
Glory has made him her ambassador, 
And there, erect among the rotten-ripe 
Corpses that snuggle in their beds of 
blood, 
He stands unconquerable, knee-deep in 
mud, 
And fumbles for a match to light his 
pipe. 
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Here is a vivid little thing from 
Poetry: 

GRANDMOTHER. 

By Frances SHAw. 


OW can I, wordless, make you un- 
derstand, 


When you so gently stroke my 
withered hand, 
And ask me if I like my tea, 
And ii the long night rested me? 
O girl, my body, not my heart, is dead— 
Tell me, oh, tell me what your lover 


said! 


Tell how the moonlight on the garden lay, 
And what is the red flower you wear 
to-day, 

I knew it once—the memory is dead. 

Tell me, oh, tell me what your lover 

said! 

The poetry of longing would fill 
many anthologies. This from the Ouf- 
look is musical, tender and not devoid 
of magic: 


IN THE QUIET PLACES. 


By HeErBert S. GoRMAN. 


N the quiet places we shall walk again: 
| I shall hear your footsteps coming 
through the rain. 
Where the arc-lights glimmer on the shin- 
ing street 
1 shall find you waiting, whimsical and 
sweet. 


Eyes that dance with laughter, lips beyond 
compare, 

Scented drops that sparkle in your lovely 
hair. 


With the gentle shower you will come to 
me, 
Stretching slender fingers full of wizardry. 


Through the pulsing shadows full of 
misty rain 
We shall walk the old ways quietly again. 


_ We shall smile and whisper in a holy way 


Of the rain and darkness, of the night and 
day. 


We shall smile and murmur through our 
happy tears 
Of the dear, departed, everlasting years. 


With the silver lances of the summer rain 
Like remembered music you will come 
again. 


How simple and easy a thing it seems 
—if you have never tried it—to write 
a lyric when you read one like this in 
McClure’s: 


CHILDREN OF DREAM. 


By Briss CARMAN. 


HE black ash grows in the swampy 
ground, 


The white ash in the dry; 
The thrush he holds to the wood- 
land bound, 
The hawk to the open sky. 
The mountain 


trout he with the 


brook, 


runs 


VERSES 


AND SOME POETRY 








The swordfish keeps the sea; 

The brown bear knows where the blue- 
berry grows, : 

The clover calls the bee. 


The locust sings in the August noon, 
The frog in the April night; 

The iris loves the meadow-land, 
The laurel loves the height. 


And each will hold his tenure old 
Of earth and sun and stream, 
For all are creatures of desire 
And children of a dream. 


The following poem is reminiscent of 
Gray’s Elegy—at least the first lines 
are—but they are merely reminiscent, 
not imitative. We quote from the 
N. Y. Times: 


EPICEDIUM. 
(In memory of America’s Dead in the 
Great War.) 


By J. 
more for them shall Evening’s 


N rose unclose, 
Nor Dawn’s emblazoned panoplies 


be spread ; 
Alike, the Rain’s warm kiss, and stabbing 
snows, 
Unminded, fali upon each hallowed head. 
But the Bugies, as they leap and wildly 
sing, 
Rejoice, eee 


Corson MILLER. 


remembering. 


The guns’ mad music their young ears 
have known— 

War’s lullabies that moaned on Flanders 
Plain; 

To-night the Wind walks on them, still 
as stone, 

Where they lie huddled close as riven 
grain. 

But the Drums, 
roll— 

They love a Soldier’s soul! 


reverberating, proudly 


With arms outflung, and eyes that laughed 
at Death, 

They drank the wine of sacrifice and loss; 

For them a life-time spanned a burning 


breath, 

And Truth they visioned, clean of earthly 
dross. 

But the Fifes—can ye not hear their lusty 
shriek ? 


They know, and now they speak! 


The lazy drift of cloud, the noon-day hum 

Of vagrant bees; the lark’s untrammeled 
song 

Shall gladden them no more, who now lie 
dumb 

In Death’s strange sleep, yet once were 
swift and strong. 

But the Bells that to all living listeners 
peal, 

With joy their deeds reveal! 


They have given their lives, with bodies 
bruised and broken, 


Upon their Country’s altar they have 
bled; 

They have left, as priceless heritage, a 
token 


That Honor lives forever with the Dead. 
And the Bugles, as their rich notes rise 
and fall— 


They answer, knowing all. 
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In the Jndian Review (Madras) we 
are assured that “the springtime of a 
great renaissance” can be seen to-day. 
Rabindranath Tagore has ushered in a 
new Indian drama, Abinindranath Ta- 
gore is inspiring a new pictorial age, 
and “it would almost seem as if an era 
for Indian poetry were about to begin 
with the poetic gifts of Mr. Chatto- 
padhyay.” The following from the 
latter’s pen cannot be fully appreciated, 
we are told, unless one has lived in 
India and experienced the heat of the 
Indian noon. It is taken from a vol- 
ume by the author entitled “The Feast 


of Youth” (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Madras): 
THE NOON. 
By HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAY 


HE noon, a mystic dog with paws of 
| fire, 
Runs through the sky in ecstasy of 
drouth, 
Licking the earth with tongue of golden 


flame, 
Set in a burning mouth. 


It floods the forests with loud barks of 

light, 
chases 

plains... . 

Its master silently hath set it free 

Awhile from silver chains. 


+ 


And shadows on the 


its own 


At last, towards the cinctured end of day, 

It drinks cool draughts from sunset-mel- 
low rills.... 

Then, chained to twilight by its master’s 
hand, 


It sleeps among the hills. 


We find 
vers libre, in the 
(Calcutta) : 


another Indian poem, in 
Modern 


Review 


FINIS. 


By Gerve. BAROUuTI. 


HE girl moon weeps through smoke- 
black mesh. 


The stars turn away 
To flash their laughter on another 
planet. 
The cold fingers of the hill-mist 
Bruise the bosom of the lake. 
The song chokes 
In the slender throat of the brook. 
The longing leaves faint and fall 
Crushed by the sneer in the voice of the 
wind. 


* * * * * * * 


You no longer need my love. 


Vachel Lindsay calls our attention 
(in Poetry) to a new anthology con- 
sisting of verse published in The Stars 
and Stripes, the eminently successful 
journal published in France for and 
by our soldiers, The anthology, which 
has aroused Mr. Lindsay’s enthusiasm, 
is called “Yanks: A Book of A. E. F. 
Verse.” This, unsigned, is from its 


pages: 
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“HOMMES 40, CHEVAUX 8.” 
ANONYMOUS. 


OLL, roll, roll, over the rails of 
R France, 

See the world and its map un- 
furled, five centimes in your 
pants. 

What a noble trip, jolt and jog and jar, 
Forty we, with Equipment C in one flat- 
wheeled box-car. 


We are packed by hand, / 
Shoved aboard in ’teens, 

Pour a little oil on us 
And we would be sardines. 


Rations? Oo-la-la! and how we love the 
man 


CURRENT OPINION FOR APRIL 


Who learned how to intern our chow ina _ Lay off, sarge, you are much too large 


cold and clammy can. 

Beans and beef and beans, beef and beans 
and beef, 

Willie raw, he will win the war, take in 
your belt a reef. 


Mess kits flown the coop, 
Cups gone up the spout; 

Use your thumbs for issue forks, 
And pass the bull about. 


Hit the floor for bunk, six hommes to one 
homme’s place; 

It’s no fair to the bottom layer to kick ’em 
in the face. 

Move the corp’ral’s feet out of my left 
ear; 








IN THE SEA—A STORY BY BLASCO IBANEZ 


I’m not a bedsack, dear. 


Lift my head up, please, 
From this bag of bread; 

Put it on somebody’s chest 
Then I'll sleep like the dead. 


Roll, roll, roll, yammer and snore and 
fight, 

Traveling zoo the whole day through and 
bedlam all the night. 

Four days in the cage, going from hither 
hence; 

Ain’t it great to ride by freight at good 

old Unc’s expense? 


[In this short story, translated from the Spanish by Isaac Goldberg for the 
New York Tribune, the author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” reveals 
a new phase of his genius. The sea as a literary theme has always fascinated him. 
His latest work, “Mare Nostrum,” soon to be published in English, is in a measure 
an amplification of the motive that inspires this study.] 


T 2 o'clock in the morning there was 
a knock at the door of the cabin. 
“Antonio! Antonio!” 

Antonio sprang out of bed. It was his 
godfather, his fishing companion, who told 
him to make ready for setting sail. 

He had slept little that night. At 11 he 
was still chatting with Rufina, his poor 
wife, who tossed restlessly about the bed 
speaking of their affairs. Things could 
not be worse. Sucha summer! The pre- 
vious season the tunnies had overrun the 
Mediterranean in endless shoals. At least 
two to three hundred arrobas (an arroba 
is equivalent to about 25 pounds) of them 
had been killed daily; money circulated 
like a blessing from God, and those who, 
like Antonio, attended to business and laid 
aside a bit, had been able to rise from the 
position of a simple sailor, purchase a boat 
and go fishing on their own account. 

The little harbor was filled. A veritable 
fleet anchored in it every night, leaving 
scarcely enough room in which to move 
about; but with the increase in boats had 
come a dearth of fish. 

The nets brought up only seaweed or 
little fish: small fry that was fit only for 
the pan. The tunnies, this year, had taken 
another route, and nobody had yet suc- 
ceeded in landing one. 

Rufina was terrified by the situation. 
There was no money in the house; they 
owed the baker and the shopkeeper; 
Sefior Tomas, a retired shipowner who 
controlled the village through his loans at 
exorbitant rates, threatened them con- 
tinually if they did not pay something of 
the fifty duros (with interest!) that he 
had loaned them for the completion of 
that trim, swift-sailing craft which had 
consumed all of Antonio’s savings. 

Antonio, while he dressed, awakened his 
son, a little shipboy of nine, who accom- 
panied him on all his trips and performed 
the work of a man. 

“Let’s hope you'll have better luck to- 
day,” murmured the woman from her 
place in the bed. “In the kitchen you'll 
find the lunch basket. They refused to 
trust me yesterday at the grocer’s. Ah, 
Lord! And such a dog’s life!” 

“Silence, woman! The sea is bad, but 
God will provide. Only yesterday some 
one spied a tunny swimming all alone; an 
old fellow that they reckon must weigh 
more than thirty arrobas. Imagine if we 
should catch him! MHe’d bring at least 


70 duros” (a silver coin equivalent to 
about a dollar). 

And as the fisherman completed his 
preparations he thought of that huge fish, 
alone and separated from its shoal, which 
from force of habit had, returned to the 
same waters as the previous year. 


HE fleet moved off in the darkness 

with its undulating stockade of 

masts. On the decks scurried the 
black silhouettes of the crews; the silence 
was rent by the noise of falling masts, 
the creaking of pulleys and ropes; the 
sails spread out in the obscurity like 
enormous sheets. 

The straight streets of the village ex- 
tended almost to the water’s edge; they 
were lined by white cottages where for 
the season summer boarders were lodged; 
all the families that came from the interior 
in quest of the sea. Hard by the wharf a 
large, ugly structure shone, with windows 
as bright as glowing furnaces, sending 
furrows of light across the restless waters. 

It was the Casino. Antonio cast a 
glance of hatred at the building. How 
those folks remained awake all night! 
They must be gambling now. If only they 
had to get up early in the morning to earn 
their living! 

“Hoist the sail! Hoist! They’re all 
leaving us behind.” 

The godfather and Antonio pulled at 
the ropes and slowly the lateen sail rose, 
quivering as the wind filled it. 

At first the boat sped gently over the 
calm surface of the bay; then the waves 
began to roll and the vessel commenced to 
lurch. They were beyond the limits, on 
the open sea. 

Before them, the obscure infinite, in 
which twinkled the stars; all around them, 
upon the dark sea, vessels and still more 
vessels, which vanished into the distance 
like pointed specters gliding over the 
waters. 

The godfather looked at the horizon. 

“Antonio, the wind’s shifting.” 

“T notice that.” 

“We're due for a heavy sea.” 

“I know. But forward! Let’s outdis- 
tance the other vessels that crowd the 
sea.” 

And the boat, instead of following the 
craft that hugged the coast, continued 
with its prow pointed to the high seas. 

Dawn came. The sun, red and notched 


like a huge sealing wafer, traced a fiery 
triangle over the sea, and the waters 
seethed as if reflecting a conflagration. 

Antonio seized the helm, his companion 
was at the mast, and the little boy stood 
at the prow exploring the sea. From the 
stern and the gunwales hung a profusion 
of lines that dragged the bait through the 
water. From time to time a pull, and up 
came a fish, which wriggled and glittered 
like animated tin. But it was all small 
fry—nothing. 

And thus the hours passed; the vessel 
sailed straight ahead, now careening as if 
with a jump, even showing its red belly. 
It was warm and Antonio slipped off 
through the hatchway to take a drink 
from the cask of water that stood in the 
narrow hold. 

At 10 they had lost sight of land; from 
the stern there were visible only the dis- 
tant sails of other boats, appearing like 
the fins of white fishes. 

“Why, Antonio!” exclaimed the god- 
father. “Are we going to Oran? If the 
fish don’t care to show up it’s the same 
here as further out.” 

Antonio turned the wheel and the vessel 
changed tack, but not in the direction of 
the land. 

“Now,” he said, “let’s have a bite. God- 
father, fetch the lunch basket. The fish 
will come when they please.” 


HE wind was blowing strong and the 
ship listed roughly over the high 


waves. 
“Pa!” shouted Antofiico, from the prow. 
“A big fish! Awful big! A tunny!” 


The onions and the bread went rolling 
off toward the stern and the two men 
rushed to the gunwale. 

Yes. It was a tunny. A huge, big- 
bellied, powerful fellow, dragging his 
black back almost on the surface of the 
water; perhaps this was the lone tunny 
of which the fishermen had spread report. 
It swam powerfully, but with a slight con- 
traction of its strong tail; it went from 
one side of the boat to the other, and no 
sooner did it vanish than it reappeared. 

Antonio reddened with excitement and 
hastily cast into the sea a line with a hook 
as thick as a finger. 

The waters boiled and the vessel ca- 
reened as if some one with colossal 
strength were tugging at it, holding it 
back and trying to capsize it. The deck 
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reeled as if it were fleeing from beneath 
the feet of the crew and the mast creaked 
with the strain of the bellying sail. But 
soon the impediment yielded and the boat, 
with a bound, resumed its regular course. 

The line, but a moment before strained 
and taut, became loose and inert. The 
men pulled at it and the hook came to the 
surface; but it was broken in the middle, 
despite its size. ; 

The godfather shook his head sadly. 

“Antonio, that animal is stronger than 
we. Let him be, and let us give thanks 
that he broke only the hook. A little more 
and we should have gone to the bottom.” 

“Let him be?” shouted the owner. “The 
devil! Do you know how much that fel- 
low is worth? This is no time for scru- 
ples or fears. At him! At him!” 

And directing the course of the vessel 
he returned to the waters where the en- 
counter had taken place. 


E attached a new hook, a very large 
one, on which he strung several 
pilchards, and without letting go of 

the helm he grasped a boathook. It would 
be no weak blow that he’d deliver to that 
justy, stupid creature as soon as it came 
within range! 

The lines hung from the stern almost 
perpendicularly. Again the vessel shook, 
but this time in a frightful manner. The 
tunny was well caught, and pulled at the 
solid hook, holding back the ship and 
forcing it to perform a crazy dance upon 
the waves. 

The water seemed to boil; foam and 
bubbles ascended to the surface in a turgid 
whirl, as if in the depths a struggle be- 
tween giants was taking place, and now 
the boat, as tho clutched by a hidden hand, 
listed, while the sea invaded half the deck. 

That tug threw down the crew. An- 
tonio, his hand wrenched from the wheel, 
felt that he was almost in the ocean; a 
creak was heard and the vessel recovered 
its normal position. The line had broken, 
and at the same moment the tunny ap- 
peared at the gunwale, almost on a level 
with the water, lashing the waves to a 
froth with his powerful tail. Ah, the vil- 
lain! At last he had placed himself within 
range ! 

And furiously, as if it were an implaca- 
ble enemy of his, Antonio aimed several 
blows with the boathook, sinking the iron 
into that viscous skin. The waters were 
stained with blood and the animal sank 
into a red whirlpool. 

Antonio breathed with relief. They had 
finished the fellow just in time. The 
struggie had lasted only a few seconds, 
but a little longer and they would have 
been sunk. 

He surveyed the drenched deck and then 
looked at his godfather, who was clutch- 
ing the foot of the mast, pale but calm 
and unruffled. 

“I thought we were going under, An- 


tonio. I even swallowed water. Cursed 
animal! But you handed him some fine 
strokes. He'll come floating up in no 
time.” 


“And the boy?” ; 

The father asked this question nervous- 
ly, shaken, as if fearing the reply. 

The boy was not on deck. Antonio dis- 
appeared down the hatchway, hoping to 
nd him in the hold. He sank into water 
up to his knees; the sea had inundated the 
place. But who thought of that now? He 
groped about in the dark, narrow space 
without encountering anything but the 
task of water and the spare tackle. 


E returned to the deck like a mad- 
man. 

“The boy! The boy!... My 
Antofiico !” 








A STORY BY BLASCO IBANEZ 


The godfather’s countenance twitched 
sorrowfully. Hadn’t they been on the 
verge of going under? Overwhelmed by 
a wave, the child must have been sent 
to the bottom like a piece of lead. But 
the fisherman, altho he thought of these 
things, said nothing. 

Far off, at the place where the boat had 
almost succumbed to the waves, a black 
object floated upon the waters. 

“There he is!” 

And the father dived into the sea, swim- 
ming vigorously, while his companion 
lowered sail. 

He swam and swam, and his strength 
nearly abandoned him when he discovered 
that the object was an oar, lost from his 
boat. 

When the waves bore him aloft, he 
raised his body so as to see further. 
Water on all sides. Upon the surface 
there were only he, the approaching vessel 
and a black curve that had just arisen, 
convulsing horribly in the middle of a 
great bloody stain. 

The tunny had died.... Much he 
cared! The life of his only son, his An- 
tofiico, in exchange for that beast! God! 
Was this a way of earning one’s bread? 

He swam about for more than an hour, 
believing, every time he felt anything 
touch him, that the body of his child 
was about to arise from beneath his legs, 
imagining that the shadows of the waves 
were the corpse of the boy floating upon 
the waters. 

He would willingly have remained. He 
would gladly have died there with his son. 
The godfather had to fish him out and 
force him to remain in the boat, as if he 
were a rebellious child. 

“What are we to do, Antonio?” 

He made no reply. 

“You mustn’t take it that way, man. 
Such is life. The child died where all our 
folks died—where we ourselves shall die. 
It’s simply a question of sooner or later. 

But we must give thought to the liv- 
ing. Remember, we’re poor people.” 

And fashioning two running knots he 
secured the body of the tunny, towing it 
along after the vessel, which left a wake 
of bloody foam. 


HE wind favored them, but the boat 
was gutted, it sailed badly, and the 
two men, above all else sailors, for- 

got the catastrophe, and, with scoops in 
hand, bent over into the hold and bailed 
out streams of water. Thus the hours 
passed by. The rough task dulled An- 
tonio’s senses and prevented him from 
brooding; but from his eyes coursed tears 
and more tears, which, mingling with the 
water from the hold, fell into the sea over 
the grave of his son. 

The vessel sailed on with increasing 
speed, feeling that it was growing lighter 
within. 

The little harbor was in view, with its 
groups of white cottages gilded by the 
afternoon sun. 

The sight of land awoke in Antonio his 
deadened grief and terror. 

“What will my wife say? What will 
Rufina say?” groaned the unhappy fellow. 

And he trembled like all energetic and 
brave men, who, at home, are slaves to 
their families. 

Over the sea,:like a caress, was wafted 
the rhythm of joyous waltzes. The wind 
from the land greeted the boat with lilt- 
ing, joyous melodies. It was the music 
from the square before the Casino. Un- 
derneath the flat palm trees filed by, like 
the beads of a rosary of colors, the silk 
parasols, the straw hats and the bright, 
showy clothes of the summer vacationists. 

The children, dressed in white and red, 
were jumping about and running after 
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their playthings or formed merry circles, 
turning about like colored wheels. 

On the wharf the fisherfolk were al- 
ready crowding together; their eyesight, 
accustomed to the vast spaces of the sea, 
had recognized what the vessel was towing 
in. Antonio, however, looked to the end 
of the pier at a tall dark woman, alone 
upon a large rock, her skirts blown about 
by the wind. 


HEY reached the wharf. What an 

ovation! Everybody wished to ob- 

tain a close view of the huge animal. 
The fishermen, from their dories, cast en- 
vious glances; the urchins, naked and with 
skin tanned to brick color, dived into the 
water to touch the enormous tail. 

Rufina elbowed her way through the 
crowd, reaching her husband, who, with 
bowed head and a stupid expression, re- 
ceived the congratulations of his friends. 

“And the child? Where is the child?” 

The poor man bowed his head even 
lower; he let it sink between his shoul- 
ders, as if he would gladly have made it 
disappear altogether, so that he should 
hear nothing, see nothing. 

“But where is Antofiico?” 

And Rufina, with eyes ablaze, as if 
ready to devour her husband, grasped him 
by the shirt-bosom, shaking the strong 
man rudely. She released him in a mo- 
ment, however, and raising her arms, 
burst into frightful wailing. 


“Oh Lord! ... He is dead! My An- 
tofiico has been drowned! He is in the 
sea! 


“Yes, wife,” said the husband slowly, 
dazed, stammering, and as if his tears 
choked him. “We have been visited by a 
terrible misfortune. The child is dead; 
he is where his grandfather is; where I 
shall be some day. From the sea we eat 
and the sea must some day swallow us. 
... There’s no help for it. We are not 
all born to be bishops.” 

But the woman no longer heard him. 
She had fallen to the ground, in the throes 
of a nervous crisis, and was kicking about 
violently, displaying her thin, tanned na- 
kedness—that of a beast of burden—while 
she tore her hair and clawed at her face. 

“My son! ... My Antofiico! .. .” 

The neighbors from the fishermen’s 
quarter ran to her assistance. They knew 
very well what this meant; almost all of 
them had passed through similar ordeals. 
They lifted her, supporting her with their 
strong arms, and began the journey to her 
cabin. 

Some friends brought a glass of water 
to Antonio, who could not control his 
tears. And in the meantime the god- 
father, dominated by the brutal egoism 
of life, haggled obstinately with the fisher- 
wn Naas desired to acquire the handsome 
catch. 


VENING began to fall. The waters 
lapped gently against the shore, glit- 
tering with golden reflections. 

Every other moment there resounded, 
gradually fading into the distance, the de- 
spairing wail of that wretched woman, 
dishevelled and crazed, whom her friends 
dragged to her home. 

“Antofiico! My little son!” 

And under the palm trees the showy 
clothes and the happy, smiling faces con- 
tinued to promenade up and down—a 
world in little that had not felt the mis- 
fortune which passed so near to it, that 
had not cast a glance upon the drama of 
poverty. The elegant, rhythmic, volup- 
tuous waltz, a hymn of merry madness, 
wafted harmoniously over the waves, 
caressing with its breath the eternal 
beauty of the sea. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WHAT WE MUST DO 
TO FEED THE WORLD 


OW that we have canned the 
N Kaiser, the United States is con- 

fronted with another big canning 
problem. The return of peace, instead 
of bringing relief to the food strin- 
gency, apparently has opened two hun- 
dred million new mouths for us to help 
feed. Exclusive of meats, the can- 
neries of the country last year put up 
seven billion cans of vegetables, fruits 
and fish, and it is estimated that a bil- 
lion and a half quarts were preserved 
in the homes and community kitchens. 
But, writes Edward Mott Woolley in 
McClure’s, during the coming season 
these figures should be heavily in- 
creased if we are to meet the situation. 
The cannery output ought to reach at 
least eight billion cans and the home 
production two billion quarts. In its 
bigness and possibilities this industry 
is typically American. We read: 


“It was fortunate that in 1914 we had 
developed it to considerable proportions, 
yet when the Kaiser touched the match, 
we were preserving only three billion cans 
of food a year. We boasted then that we 
had a great industry, yet now ye have 
more than doubled it. No industry has 
been more thoroly mobilized than this, in- 
cluding all its three thousand five hundred 
canneries. We might perhaps have had 
five thousand canneries if there had been 
plenty of tin plate and fertilizer. The 
growth of the industry is bounded by 
these two factors. Under the stress of 
war, 1918 difficulties were very great; but 
every canner, big or little, furnished the 
government his allotment of food, and 
the whole mighty machinery of the can- 
ning trade concentrated on the big cause. 
.. . Out of the farming population of the 
United States probably eight or ten mil- 
lion people benefit in some way from the 
canned-goods industry, and perhaps half 
this number contribute directly or indi- 
rectly in labor to the production of the 
raw material. Two hundred thousand 


people worked in the canneries last season. 
Altogether we had a canned food army 
several times as big as our expeditionary 
force, devoting part of its energy to the 
job of feeding the Allies.” 


Now, we read, the new food necessi- 
ties may necessitate further important 
changes in our eating habits. If the 
starvation of a large part of the world 
turns out to be as imminent as now 
seems likely, the amount of fruit and 
vegetables canned will have to be enor- 
mously increased. For instance: 


“The tomato pack of 1918 was around 
480,000,000 cans. Large as this seems, it 
represents the product of a relatively 
small acreage. If concentrated in one 
patch, the land devoted to cannery toma- 
toes would comprise a farm only eighteen 
miles square. This could be immensely 
expanded if necessary. One of the im- 
pressive things to be observed in traveling 
over the United States is the great areas 
of good land not under cultivation. If we 
really had to do the job, we could well- 
nigh feed the world. The government 
took about forty-five per cent. of the 1918 
tomato pack. This quantity would furnish 
eight hundred and sixty-four cans apiece 
to a quarter of a million hungry people, 
or nearly two and a half cans a day for a 
year. Translated into equivalents, this 
would come near complete rationing. 

“Another vegetable of which the army 
took practically all of the better grades is 
peas. Of the 1918 pack the government 
bought twenty-five per cent., or seventy- 
two million cans. The magnitude of our 
undeveloped opportunities in peas may be 
judged from the fact that the aggregate 
pea farm under canning contracts last 
summer was less than fifty-six miles 
around. The export possibilities are tre- 
mendous. Only three hundred and seven 
factories in the United States last year 
canned peas. Corn furnished another 
large item of canned goods for soldiers as 
well as civilians. The total pack of 1918 
was around 280,000,000 cans, of which 
the government took 72,000,000. Canned 





“HEY THERE! DO YOU WANT 
A HOME ON A FARM?” 


HIS is the unique title of a 
little booklet which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, with the 
active cooperation of the War 
and Navy Departments, is 

sending to the various camps of the 


army, navy and marine corps through- 
out the country to ascertain the attitude 
of the men toward his plan for provid- 
ing them with work and homes on re- 
claimed land. The booklet is in the 
form of questions and answers which 


American Canneries, for Instance, 
Must Can 10,000,000,000 Quarts of 
Fish, Fruit and Vegetables this Year 


corn ought to have a good future a 
home and abroad. Curiously the best 
quality of this product comes from 
Maine. One of the vegetables of which 
the soldiers were fond is asparagus 
and the government bought practically 
all of the 1918 California crop. It 
is said that most of it went to the can- 
teens abroad. About two and a half mil- 
lion cans throughout the United States 
were taken last year. Spinach is another 
popular item, grown extensively in Cali- 
fornia. Fourteen plants last year canned 
fifteen thousand tons, and one factory 
alone shipped one hundred and _ninety- 
seven cars of the canned product. Since 
the invention of improvised machinery for 
washing out the grit, spinach has grown 
greatly in popularity. 

“For some reason sauerkraut is not on 
the army ration list—perhaps because of 
the name. Yet the navy was reported to 
have asked bids for 4,200,000 pounds. An 
average crop of the United States for 
sauerkraut is four hundred million cab- 
bages—almost a cabbage apiece for as 
many people as there are in China. Sauer- 
kraut is now generally known as ‘Liberty 
cabbage.’ One of the most important of 
all canned products for the soldier is 
baked beans, of which the government 
took three hundred and sixty million cans 
in 1918. Gage this quantity from the fact 
that it would give two million people a 
can every other day for a year.” 


In the matter of fruit, the total pack 
last year was about 240,000,000 cans, 
and fruit men say that this shoyJd be 
increased tenfold; that the public must 
be educated to substitute fruit for much 
of its meat and flour diet, not only aid- 
ing in the bigger food problem but im- 
proving digestion. As to dried fruits, 
our army last year ate no less than 20,- 
000,000 pounds of prunes, and an old 
boarding-house fan is quoted as esti- 
mating that this would supply two hun- 
dred thousand such establishments with 
the prune delicacy for a year. 


Ways in Which the Gov- 
ernment Plans to Provide 
for Discharged Soldiers 


give a complete and concise description 
of the plan, and also has attached to it 
a post-card questionnaire which the 
men are asked to fill out and mail to 
the Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Each man interested is 
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BEATING SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


asked to state his name, home address, 
age, the occupation before enlistment, 
whether he has ever worked on a 
farm, whether he is interested in the 
plan, what kind of farming he would 
like to follow, whether general, live 
stock, truck or fruit, and whether he 
would be willing to take a job in his 
own State or anywhere in the United 
States if a job on one of these proposed 
projects is offered to him. The ques- 
tions and answers are as follows: 

QO. What do you mean, work and 
homes ? 

A. Just this. There is a bill now 
before Congress asking for an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000, which, if 
passed, will enable the Interior Depart- 
ment to begin work at once developing 
cooperative farm settlements for sol- 
diers and sailors in all or nearly all of 
the States. 

O. Who will get the farms? 

A. Those who create them by work- 
ing on draining, clearing, irrigating 
and improving the lands. 

O. Will all get forms? 

A. That depends on the amount of 


land reclaimed. 

Q. Is this plan only for men who 
have been across? 

A. No. It is for all of the men who 


have worn Uncle Sam’s uniform in the 
great war. 

Q. Where is this land located? 

A. In practically every State in the 
Union there are large areas of this 
land. There is dry land in the West 
that needs water, which can be pro- 
vided by building dams and canals. In 
the East are large areas of cut-over 
or logged-off timber land, from which 
it will be necessary to blow the stumps 
and clear off the underbrush. In the 
South is a large amount of cut-over 


land and swamp land which must be 
drained. 

Q. Could I get a job near my old 
home? 

A. Probably you could. These pro- 
posed settlements are scattered all over 
the country, and it is planned to have 
one in each State, if Congress provides 
the money for construction. 

Q. How about wages? 

A. You would be paid fair wages by 
the Government while doing this work 
—just as good wages as you would be 
able to get in outside work of like 
character. 

QO. Would I be enlisted? 

A. No. This work is only for men 
who have been honorably discharged 
from the service. 

Q. What kind of work is it? 

A. The Government will have work 
of all kinds in connection with these 
settlements, from the highest technical 
and clerical positions to that of laborer. 

Q. Now, how about getting a home 
out of this? 

A. After you have helped build the 
dams and canals, or cleared the cut- 
over land of stumps, or built the ditches 
to drain the swamp land; after you 
have helped to erect houses and barns, 
built fences, constructed roads, and laid 
out town sites, built creameries, can- 
neries, warehouses, schools, etc.; after 
you have, in fact, actually reclaimed 
the land, the government will allow 
you to pick out one of these farms 
planted in crops. 

Q. Does the government give me this 
farm for nothing? 

A. No. And you wouldn’t want the 
government to do it. The plan is to 
arrange for you to pay for your farm 
home in small payments over a long 
term of years, with interest charges at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


BEATING SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
IS A VAST AND COSTLY UNDERTAKING 


EATING swords into plowshares 
is not as simple as it sounds. In 
fact, the business of salvaging the 

giant war-machine, once it goes to the 
scrap-heap, is no less intricate than 
interesting. The main value of war 
material at the present time, says Hud- 
son Maxim in Popular Science Month- 
ly, lies in guns, ammunition and ships, 
and yet a few months hence, if peace is 
firmly established, vast quantities of 
guns and projectiles will have no value 
except as old metal. The same is true 
of shoulder rifles. A shoulder gun that 
cost, say, $50 to make, might bring fifty 
cents on the dollar. Big cannon cost- 
ing $50,000 to build might be worth 
from $100 to $200. 

“The cost of transportation and break- 


ing up of the big guns must be taken into 
account. The same holds true of the big 
shells. They would bring as old metal 
only a very small fraction of their original 
cost. Therefore, if one per cent. of the 
guns and ammunition could be sold for 
what it is worth for war uses to the 
smaller nations, it would be a better bar- 
gain than it would be to attempt to recon- 
vert or utilize for other purposes all the 
material there is. 

“The airplane engine, of which the Lib- 
erty motor is a very good example, is a 
very highly specialized product, made for 
the purpose of generating the maximum 
power for a given period. Every part of 
it is just as strong as every other part, 
and it has been so tested and timed and 
tuned that when it goes to pieces it prac- 
tically goes to pieces after the manner of 
the one-horse shay. Such a motor is not 
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Q. How about stock and farm im- 
plements ? : 

A. It is planned that the government 
will also furnish you with the necessary 
stock and farm implements, to be paid 
for by you in small payments spread 
over several years. 

Q. Where will I get the money to 
make even these small payments? 

A. You should be able to save the 
amount of the first payment out of your 
wages while working for the govern- 
ment helping to build these settlements. 
The balance you should be able to pay 
from the proceeds from the sale of 
your crops. 

Q. I think I should like farm life, 
but I don’t like the idea of being too 
far away from other people. 

A. It is the plan, if Congress passes 
the bill now pending before it, to build 
what are known as community settle- 
ments, each containing not less than 
one hundred farm homes surrounding 
a town, so that you will have near 
neighbors, good roads over which to 
bring your produce to town, and a mar- 
ket for the sale of your produce within 
a short distance of your farm home. 

Q. How many acres will my farm 
contain? 

A. This will depend upon the loca- 
tion and kind of farming you engage 
in. ‘For general farming from forty to 
eighty acres each, live stock from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty acres, 
fruit farms fifteen to twenty acres, and 
truck from five to twenty acres. 

Q. I don’t know anything about 
farming, but would like to get a farm 
home. How will I learn to farm? 

A. Competent instructors in farm 
practice will be stationed on each 
project to teach men like you just how 
to make a success of farming. 


Cannon Costing $50,000 to 
Build are Worth Only $200 on 
the Scrap-Heap, as an Instance 


intended for continuous use. It is intend- 
ed only for a brief and strenuous use, and 
the life of the Liberty motor under full 
load or running at a speed where it is 
doing its best, I believe, is only about 
eighty hours. Some of the airplanes, és- 
pecially the bomb-carrying airplanes, ‘may 
have a use as mail-carriers or = similar 
purposes; but such’ use is at the present 
time largely problematical. 4 bg 

“There is one war measure that will 
have the very largest kindgof peace use. 
I refer to the establishment of plants for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Had the war continued a little longer, we 
should have had some very large and well- 
equipped plants which could in time of 
peace be utilized for making fertilizer; 
but most of the work on these plants has 
now been arrested. There is no one thing 
more needed in this country, as an indus- 
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trial development, than plants for the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen, particular- 
ly forthe manufacture of fertilizers for 
agricultural use. The government ban 
should be taken off water-power through- 
out the country, so that individual enter- 
prize may utilize that power for the syn- 
thetic manufacture of fertilizers.” 


Enormous quantities of trinitroto- 
luene, or T.N.T., and nitrate of am- 
monia that have been made for high 
explosives can be employed as explo- 
sives for industrial use. Nitrate of 
ammonia also is a splendid fertilizer, 


WOMEN TO HAVE A VOICE IN PLANNING 
HOMES UNDER GOVERNMENT DIRECTION 


OMEN are to have a hand in 
WV the industrial house planning 
and building of the future. In 
all centers of industry where the Gov- 
ernment is interested in assuring model 
conditions the advice and suggestions 
of housewives will be sought and heed- 
ed by the United States Housing 
Corporation which announces that the 
same high standards that have char- 
acterized Government building projects 
during the war will apply in private 
building development. We read: 


“All specifications for drainage, ventila- 
tion, lighting and kitchen fittings must be 
maintained on the present level. No 
slump back into the pre-war tenement will 
be tolerated by the workers. In all future 
building projects, whether sponsored by 
the Government or by individuals, every 
house will be required to have a maximum 
of light and air. The average citizen, sup- 
ported by the women of his household, is 
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and, we read, would be worth for farm 
use all that it cost to produce it. In 
conclusion, we are reminded that the 
most important use to which war ma- 
terial can be adapted in peace-times is 
the machinery formerly employed in 
the manufacture of war materials. We 
read: 


“There are vast quantities of such ma- 
terials, and large buildings have been 
erected for the manufacture of war imple- 
ments. Nearly all of this machinery is 
very readily adaptable to the manufacture 


demanding improved home - building and 
this will, of course, influence all future 
building operations. From now on con- 
sideration of the housing question must 
be primarily from the point of view of 
the housewife. Consequently, labor-sav- 
ing devices will be increasingly stressed. 
Landlords have learned that it can be just 
as profitable to own well-kept properties 
as it is to own dilapidated tenements, or 
vacant lots filled with rubbish or bill- 
boards.” 

The United States Building Corpora- 
tion, however, has not adopted any Uto- 
pian building scheme. It simply recog- 
nizes that the efficiency of the workman 
is seriously impaired if his family is 
compelled to live in unsanitary dwell- 
ings. It has been proved that if he is 
to work to his best capacity he must 
be not only well housed but housed 
adequately and comfortably within rea- 
sonable distance of his workshop and at 
a rental he will be able to pay. While, 





UNCLE SAM GRAPPLES WITH THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEM 


HE United States Council of Na- 
tional Defense has created a Re- 
construction Research Division, 

the prime intention of which is to ana- 
lyze the problems of reconstruction and 
readjustment, to find out what Con- 
gress and federal and civic agencies are 
doing to solve them, and to digest the 
opinions of experts and responsible 
leaders of thought concerning particu- 
larly the activities of the federal agen- 
cies. Special studies, reports D. M. 
Reynolds, of the Council of National 
Defense, have been made dealing with 
demobilization and unemployment. The 
functions of the official agencies creat- 
ed for war and which have had to be 
discontinued, modified or transferred 
elsewhere, have been carefully analyzed 
and charted. A concrete result of these 
studies has been the cooperation of the 
Field Division of the Council with the 





United States Employment Service. 
As a result, the Council has been in- 
strumental in forming more than 1,800 
employment bureaus for returning sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The Reconstruction Research Divi- 
sion will continue to record the adjust- 
ments in trade and shipping made by 
the War Trade Board, Shipping Board, 
Railroad Administration, and other 
agencies created to exercize control 
during the war. Complete files of the 
orders, releases and other official docu- 
ments concerning these agencies are 
being kept and careful records made 
of their development, organization and 
discontinuance. Demobilization, for 
example, has required the efforts of 
the Treasury, War, Interior, Agricul- 
ture and Labor Departments, and of 
the Shipping Board, Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and Council of National De- 


of implements of peace. For example, the 
buildings that have been erected and th. 
machinery that has been installed in them 
for the manufacture of war-tanks cap 
very well and profitably be employed fo; 
making farm-tractors and automobiles ang 
heavy trucks for industrial use. The vay 
equipment for the production of airplane 
engines can very readily be utilized jp 
major part of automobile and farm-trar. 
tor engines. One of the largest manufac. 
turers of munitions of war in the Vicinity 
of New York is already planning to 
launch out in a large way in the produc. 
tion of harvester machinery.” 


Their Ideas Will Prevail 
in Housing Workmen 
in all Industrial Centers 


we read, industrial housing is a com- 
paratively new proposition in America, 
it is an old one in England, where the 
Woman’s Housing Committee has out- 
lined many points of interest to house 
planners in this country. 

This report urges the importance of 
a good outlook from the family sitting- 
room, where the mother and children 
pass so much of their lives. Recom- 
mendation is made that in obtaining 
light and outlook the sitting - room 
should be given the advantage over 
parlor or other rooms. Six rooms, in- 
cluding living-room, parlor, kitchen and 
three bed- rooms, two of which are 
large enough to hold two beds, are pro- 
nounced essential for a family home. 
The committee approves of a minimum 
of five hundred cubic feet for each 
adult and two hundred and fifty cubic 
feet for each child under ten years of 
age. 


More Than 1,800 Employ- 
ment Bureaus for Soldiers and 
Sailors Are, Now at Work 


fense. The charting and recording of 
these activities will be continued and 
expanded. Information has been and 
will continue to be assembled concern- 
ing the readjustment activities of pri- 
vate agencies, national and interna- 
tional, and the official activities of more 
than a score of foreign countries. 
With the opening of the state legis- 
latures a service is being established 
whereby their reconstruction activities 
are to be tabulated in forms that will 
doubtless be of service to other legis- 
latures. The Reconstruction Research 
Division, we read, will welcome sug- 
gestions and comments and construc- 
tive criticism from any and all inter- 
ested sources. These data will be used 
in furnishing information to Congress 
or to any of the federal agencies 
desiring it, on the order of a clearing- 
house for reconstruction. 
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WHAT WILL THE 
BREWERIES DO? 


EVERAL view-points are held and 
S various policies followed by the 

brewers regarding the future. 
Some brewers have already made rad- 
ical changes in their plants; others are 
preparing to go out of business abso- 
lutely; many believe post-war legisla- 
tion will permit them to brew two-per- 
cent. beer, and so are keeping their 
properties in condition at considerable 
expense; and a few think it wise to 
scrap old equipment while the metal 
market is high, awaiting developments 
before deciding whether to disband or 
to equip with modern apparatus when 
normal times return. One Colorado 
brewery, we read, has already been 
converted into a malted-milk factory 
and is doing a flourishing business. 
Another is now devoted to the manu- 
facture of porcelain, and H. E. Howe, 
an engineering expert who analyzes the 
situation in Popular Science Monthly, 
goes on to say that malt syrup is being 
made by six or eight concerns formerly 
in the brewing and malting industry— 
and thus far the demand exceeds the 
supply. 


“One producer makes 12,000,000 pounds 
ayear, and is sold to capacity four months 
ahead. Success in manufacturing malt 
syrup and maltose, which is malt sugar, 
depends on the purity of the carbohydrate 
raw material, as well as care and control 
in filtering, clarifying, and concentrating 
operations. Much fine malt syrup is made 
from barley; corn-starch is the starting- 
point in other plants. To manufacture 
malt syrup, the brewer must master filter- 
ing with presses, the use of carbon as an 


WHO OWNS THE RAILROADS? 
FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE 


HE railroads of the United States 
have been subject to so much 
harassment in recent years on 

account of false theories regarding the 
identity of those who control them that 
it will surprise many people to learn 
that the securities which represent their 
ownership are held directly or indirect- 
ly by almost half the people of the 
United States. In other words, they 
are held by almost fifty million people, 


absorbent for coloring agents, and the 
operation of multiple-effect evaporators at 
proper temperatures and at high efficiency. 
The product competes with corn syrup 
and table syrup made from cane. It is 
considered one-third sweeter than corn 
syrup, and has an advantage of not re- 
quiring the addition of cane syrup to 
make a high-grade product. It can be 
made of good color, has a distinctly pleas- 
ing taste, and is a valuable supplement to 
our sugar supply.” 

Again: 

“Yeasts offer an attractive field for the 
brewer. There should be profit in grow- 
ing special yeasts under exact conditions 
as a source of an extract for human food. 
Yeasts are known to contain proteid and 
fat, and a properly prepared extract 
should rival beef extract. Some research 
is required to find the right method, but 
the reward is large. . . . In dairy districts 
the brewery may become a factory for 
milk products, which are varied as well 
as numerous. They include lactose, ca- 
sein, butter, and cream. There is always 
an opportunity for a distinctly flavored 
cheese, while many believe this war will 
establish dry milk in our list of foods, 
just as the Civil War intrenched con- 
densed milk. Specially fermented milk 
beverages improving on buttermilk should 
also be considered. 

“Another food product is vegetable oil. 
We seldom have an excess of fat in the 
world, so that the perfection of hydro- 
genation of oils has been a basic advance. 
Unpleasant oils like fish oils are so 
changed as to make them useful in such 
industries as soap- making, while such 
high-grade oils as peanut, cocoanut, and 
cottonseed enter the lard and butter class. 
The refining of oils is another kindred 







































Science and Economics Unite 
to Find New Uses for Indus- 
trial Plants Worth Millions 


industry. Dehydrated fruits and vegeta- 
bles offer possibilities to many a brewery 
and malt-house having kiln equipment. 
We are just learning the economic ad- 
vantages of properly dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables. There are hundreds of 
dehydrating plants in Europe, especially 
in Germany. One of the largest breweries 
in the South is about to be converted into 
such a plant, with which will be combined 
the manufacture of yeast. 

“In fruit-belts sweet fruit-juices may be 
put up, as loganberry juice is bottled in 
the far West and clear apple cider in 
Indiana. The process involves the pas- 
teurizing, bottling, and labeling machinery, 
the refrigeration plant, storage, and some 
of the vats. One brewery is reported to 
have gone into the canning business, put- 
ting up clams in addition to the usual 
fruits and delicacies. Soft drinks have 
appealed to many. Brewery refrigeration 
plants form the nucleus of other indus- 
tries.” 


An idea as to the amount of capital 
involved in the brewing industry in 
this country may be obtained from the 
statement that a few years ago a single 
concern was offered $10,000,000 for its 
plant and good-will, while an English 
syndicate is said to have $160,000,000 
invested in American breweries. 


The savings in War Department expendi- 
tures during the first ten days after the 
armistice was signed aggregated $1,336,800,- 
818. By the cancellation on contracts on 
which work had been started, $408,000,818 
was saved. Seven hundred million dollars 
was saved by withdrawing contracts on which 
no work had been done. The rule against 
Sunday and overtime work saved $2,000,000 
a day, while the cancellation of motors, 
planes and parts of aircraft saved $225,- 
000,000. 


Directly or Indirectly that Many 


Pocketbooks Are Vitally Af- 


who, of course, are not direct stock and 
bondholders, but are represented in 
fiduciary institutions, benevolent organ- 
izations, insurance companies, trust 
companies and so on. Taking this into 
consideration, together with the fact 
that the business.of the country is al- 
most wholly dependent upon transpor- 
tation, W. W, Colpitts, an engineering 
expert who reviews the situation in the 
Wall Street Journal, reminds us that 


fected by Government Rulings 


the welfare of every individual in the 
country is bound up in that of the rail- 
roads. As to the importance of allow- 
ing the owners (stock and bondholders, 
direct or indirect) a just compensation 
for the use of the roads while under 
Federal control, we read: 


“When the government seized the rail- 
roads as a war measure one of ghe prin- 
cipal problems to which CongreSs had to 
address itself was the method of deter- 
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mining the compensation to be allowed 
the owners. ... After every possible 
basis of compensation was canvassed, a 
plan similar in its general aspects to that 
devised in England was adopted—that of 
basing the rental upon the average net 
earnings of the companies over a stated 
period immediately preceding the date of 
Federal control, which period it was de- 
cided should be the three years ended 
June 30, 1917. The law as passed con- 
tains this provision. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would seem that a basis of 
rental such as the foregoing would be 
satisfactory to the railroads. The figures 
of net earnings for the three years were 
approximately $719,000,000 in 1915, $1,026,- 
000,000 in 1916 and $1,070,000,000 in 1917. 

. Granting for the sake of argument 
that this basis of compensation as a whole 
is fair, the most perplexing questions be- 
fore the Railroad Administration in con- 
nection with this subject are those which 


FEWER BUSINESS CASUALTIES 
THAN EVER BEFORE RECORDED 


AILURE statistics for the past 
year reveal a total number of 
business casualties below anything 
witnessed in this country for a third 
of a century, liabilities that compare 
favorably with any but the best of 
years, an unprecedentedly small num- 
ber of banking casualties and a smaller 
proportion of failures to those engaged 
in business than ever before recorded 
since Bradstreet’s review of Business 
Mortality was instituted. It also is in- 
teresting to note that there has been 
an actual decrease in the number of 
concerns engaged in business. In 
other words, there was added to ex- 
ceptionally favorable business condi- 
tions, abundant cash demand and close- 
ly curtailed credit, a falling-off in the 
number of traders among whom was 
divided a volume of business never be- 
fore equaled in money value. More 
than ever before, we read, the personal 
element was the mainspring of business 
success or failure and.that, taking them 
by and large, only those failed who 
lacked the bare essentials of good busi- 
ness equipment or judgment. Brad- 
street’s thus summarizes the situation: 
“There were only 9,331 failures reported 
in the United States proper in 1918, as 
against 13,029 in 1917, 16,496 in 1916, 
19,035 in 1915 and 16,769 in 1914. To say, 
in view of the above returns, that business 
troubles were on a descending scale only 
faintly describes the tendency toward the 
irreducible minimum of business troubles, 
this seeking reflection in the fact that fail- 
ures in 1918 were 28 per cent. below those 
of 1917, which in turn fell 21 per cent. 
below those of 1916, the latter in turn 
falling 13 per cent. below those of the 
record calendar year 1915. The net de- 
cline in failures from this record year to 
1918 was fully 50 per cent., and there was 
a decrease from the hitherto low-record 
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arise in the application of the law to those 
lines whose condition during the three- 
year test period was so exceptional as to 
require special treatment. Roughly speak- 
ing, the railroads may be divided into two 
classes: The first are the trunk lines which 
serve wide areas and have vast systems 
of feeders reaching all the important 
traffic centers of the country and are not 
appreciably affected by local business de- 
pressions. The second class are roads 
which serve a limited area, are feeders of 
the big systems and are directly and im- 
mediately affected by local business condi- 
tions in the territory which they serve. 
There are a great many of these lines. 
Subnormal conditions sometimes persist 
for several successive years in certain sec- 
tions of the country, and it is maintained 
that the three years chosen as the basis 
of compensation have been on some roads 
a period of uniform depression, and to 
prolong such depression artificially for a 








period of possibly three years lo: ger by 
an inadequate rental would entail a hard 
ship on those roads which might resy 
in bankruptcy.” 


The roads with which the govern. 
ment has the greatest difficulty in deal. 
ing are those which have recently 
emerged from receiverships or those 
which had no net income whatever 
during the test period. There are, we 
read, a surprising number of them, 
One, an uncompleted road, operates 
nearly a thousand miles of line which 
cost $27,000,000 in cash to build, yet its 
average net income during the test 
period was only $14,000 per year, 
Other roads were operated at an abso- 
lute loss during the test period and yet 
represent an immense aggregate invest- 
ment. 


Yet More Money Changed 


Hands Last Year Than Ever 


year of the past thirty-five, 1906, of half 
of 1 per cent., despite the fact that there 
were 423,000 more people engaged in busi- 
ness in the year just closed. It is true 
that there was a slight decrease, 4,360, in 
the number in business in 1918 from 1917, 
due mainly to the drawing of active men 
into the army and of others into war- 
related activities, but this was a compara- 
tively small shading of the previous 
decade’s gain, altho no doubt it spelled 
some relaxation of the competitive ele- 
ment in general business. Owing to the 
almost correspondingly large decrease in 
the number of failures, however, the 
proportion of those in business failing 
dropped to almost exactly half of 1 per 
cent., which compared with seventy-one 
hundredths of 1 per cent. in 1917 and 
1.07 per cent. in 1915. The lowest propor- 
tion hitherto noted was two-thirds of 1 
per cent. in 1906. It is an additionally in- 
teresting feature that, notwithstanding the 
slowing down in business that followed 
fast upon the signing of the armistice and 
the interruption to trade at many centers 
by the influenza, so great was the momen- 
tum in business and so profitable had 
been the previous months’ trade that the 
lowest monthly totals of casualties ever 
recorded were reached in the closing 
quarter of the year.” 


The most destructive period in Amer- 
ican commercial history as regards 
failures was the first full year of the 
war, when 19,948 failures occurred. 
Following are the figures for the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines for the last year of 
peace and the four full years of war: 


Year ending July Number Liabilities 
2, SO IEG gos 15,324 $332,400,000 
nee 19,948 344,000,000 
ER aS 17,020 195,800,000 
| irr pore: 14,560 172,791,851 
PM Eke oR ovmaten 10,993 147,188,112 
From 1890, when these statistics 





Before in Our Industrial History 


were first compiled, until 1912, lack of 
capital was the leading cause of failure. 
In the latter year, we read, incompe- 
tence forged to the front, and altho 
passed in turn by lack of capital in 1913 
and 1914, in 1915 it again took and has 
since held first place, with 36.5 per cent. 
of all failures credited to it in 1918, as 
against 33.2 per cent. due to lack of 
capital. These two causes with the 
addition of inexperience, another form 
of incompetence in 1918, accounted for 
76.4 per cent. of all failures, as against 
74.2 per cent. in 1917, 69.5 per cent. in 
1916 and 62.8 per cent. in 1915. Lack 
of capital showed the highest per- 
centage reached since 1910, but incom- 
petence reached its highest point as a 
cause of failure in Bradstreet’s records 
recently closed. Fraud, on the other 
hand, while a shade more destructive 
than in 1917, occasioned a smaller per- 
centage of failures in 1918 than in any 
preceding year back to 1890. 

Bradstreet’s definition of a business 
failure is that it must involve some loss 
to creditors of individuals, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in ordinary commer- 
cial operations. Consequently, failures 
of professional men, such as physicians, 
lawyers and actors, as well as stock- 
brokers and real estate dealers, have 
no place. 





An increase of 65% to 70% in the cost ot 
living between 1914 and 1919 for wage 
earners in representative industrial commu- 
nities in the United States is reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. In- 
creases in cost of the separate items entering 
into the family budget were: Food, 83%; 
shelter, 20%; clothing, 93%; fuel and light, 
55%; sundries, 55%. 





Of the total of 2,731,381 gross tons of mer- 
chant vessels built in private American ship- 
yards during 1918, two-thirds, or 1,832,801 
gross tons, were built during the last six 
months of the year. 
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PROMISES TO REVOLUTIONIZE SHIP-BUILDING 


WHY SAGENDORPH IS CALLED THE 
BEST FARMER IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Europe; showing how to farm by 

machinery; applying the card in- 
dex system to farming; making the 
abandoned New England farm toe the 
mark—that is the story in a nutshell 
of Arthur H. Sagendorph, who is said 
to be the best farmer in Massachusetts. 
Born in this country, as was his father 
before him, he has an American lack 
of interest in the lineage listed in the 
Almanach de Gotha, but thinks the 
pedigreed animals are worthy of being 
saved. Let the kings go, but save the 
cows, is his motto. As for machinery, 
we read in the Country Gentleman, 
this champion farmer has only two 
teams to work a thousand acres, but 
uses a whole fleet of tractors, motor 
trucks, stationary engines and thing- 
umbobs. It is practically a horseless 
farm that once ran wild, so to say, 
over the rock-strewn Massachusetts 
hills near Worcester. The way in 
which he acquired and broke in the 
land is interesting as showing what 
can be done with abandoned New Eng- 
land farms: 


G ‘Europe; sh the blooded stock of 


“After my second year at Cornell— 
home on vacation—I saw there was a 
mortgage sale of a 160-acre farm on a 
hilltop, five milés from Spencer. I bought 
it, and after working it that summer I 
decided to quit college and apply theory. 
I paid $2,200 for the farm with its old 
buildings. I tore down the old house 
and remodeled the barn, but should have 
torn that down too. The same summer 
I bought three adjoining farms; 420 acres 
inthem. Their buildings had been burned 


down long before; land not cultivated 
for twenty years. They were abandoned 
farms with a vengeance. The land cost 
about eight dollars an acre. That was 
about what it was worth then; yet it is 
as good land as lies outdoors. It is now 
worth sixty to seventy dollars an acre, 
The entire present farm of 1,000 acres is 
a clay loam. But there were originally 
a lot of rocks, and all the land was 
divided into little fields of two to five 
acres, separated by stone fences. The 
cultivatable fields were also separated by 
pastures and woodlots. There were stone 
fences even round the woodlots.” 


At first, in other words, it was hard- 
ly possible to plow a hundred-foot fur- 
row without hitting a boulder. Now 
Sagendorph can plow a straight furrow 
two miles long. This is how he re- 
claimed what was virtually a wilder- 
ness: 


“The first thing was to get out the 
stones, then to clean up the trees, finally 
to turn in a tractor. We did not stop to 
cut underbrush or small trees, because 
our tractor, weighing nineteen thousand 
pounds and with wheels eight feet high, 
was almost as effective as the army tanks 
you read about. It would crush saplings 
as big as a man’s leg. It was bought for 
this special purpose... . 

“I had a single grub-breaker plow 
hitched to the tractor. The plow alone 
weighs eighteen hundred pounds, makes 
a furrow two feet wide and eighteen 
inches deep. It roots out half-ton boul- 
ders, throwing them to the surface. It 
also cuts the roots of, trees. After plow- 
ing, we removed stones and loose roots, 
then harrowed with a cutaway disk har- 





NO RIVETS IN STEEL 
SHIPS OF THE FUTURE 


HE Electrical Welding Committee 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, composed of eighty -two 

metallurgical and electrical experts, an- 
nounces as a result of careful experi- 
ments that large steel ships may be 
built without rivets. It has recom- 
mended that a 9,300-ton freighter be 
built by electric welding, and as a test 
a42-foot midship section of a vessel of 
that size will be constructed by the new 
process. Its success promises to revo- 
lutionize the industry, for, we are as- 
sured, ships may be turned out in three- 
quarters of the time now required and 
at three-quarters of the cost. Accord- 
ing to Professor Comfort A. Adams, 
Chairman of the Welding Committee, 
between 600,000 and 700,000 rivets go 
into a 9,300-ton ship and only men of 


YIIM 


great strength can drive them. On the 
other hand, women, or even a one- 
armed man, can be trained as electric 
welders in the same time required to 
train a riveter. Doing away with rivets 
will save five hundred tons in weight 
on the hull of such a ship, adding that 
much to cargo capacity. As to the 
welding processes, of which there are 
two, we read: 

“In the arc process, largely used in 
England, a wire an eighth of an inch in 
diameter is brought in contact with the 
work, and then drawn far enough away 
to form an arc. This melts the wire and 
the metal with which it comes in contact. 
The molten metal is deposited in the 
joints, fusing the plates together as solidly 
as if cast in one piece. This was the 
process used in repairing, in far less 
time than was thought possible, the 
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Making’ An Aban- 
doned New England 
Farm Toe the Mark 


row drawn by a team. Then we sowed 
millet or buckwheat with a grain drill, 
using two hundred pounds of fertilizer 
to the acre. After harvesting the crop 
we replowed in late fall, put on a light 
coat of manure that winter, and in the 
spring only harrowed it and seeded it 
down to oats with clover and timothy. 
My cost account shows that clearing fifty 
acres by tractor saved about $100 an acre 
as compared with horse-work. That is a 
total saving of $5,000, or nearly double 
the original price of the tractor.... 
Thanks to the tractors (he has recently 
added a ten-twenty horse-power cater- 
pillar tractor to the equipment) we now 
have only two teams of horses on the 
entire farm.” 


All the milking is likewise done by 
machinery. Whereas it used to take 
five men an hour and a half to milk 
fifty cows, one herdsman and a helper 
now do the work with the machines in 
the same or less time. The labor prob- 
lem has become a nightmare to the 
average farmer. Not so with Sagen- 
dorph. And this is not because his 
farm is manless as well as compara- 
tively horseless. There are ten men 
employed the year round, but this far- 
mer finds it easier to get labor for a 
horseless farm than for any other kind. 
Plenty of farm-workers understand 
automobiles, and it is quite simple for 
them to operate a tractor or a truck. 
They are willing to work on a farm 
with modern machinery, as proved in 
this instance, when they would not 
work behind slowly-moving horses and 
with antiquated equipment. 


New Process of Electric 
Welding Promises to Re- 
volutionize Ship-Building 


wrecked machinery of the German and 
Austrian ships taken over by the Govern- 
ment. The other method is ‘spot’ weld- 
ing, an American process applied to heavy 
plate work. The plates are brought to- 
gether under a pressure of twenty-five 
tons, and an electric current sent through 
them, welding them together. The weld- 
ing leaves a spot; hence the term. Fifteen 
seconds is required for the operation. 
The apparatus is much more expensive 
than that required for the are process, 
but it saves labor and so can do the work 
at less cost. Early this year a 275-ton 
steel barge was launched in England and 
announced as the first boat ever con- 
structed by electric welding. As a matter 
of fact a 60-foot tug was built at Ashta- 
bula, O., by the process several years ago, 
so the honor belongs to America. Both 
these vessels have stood the test of rough 
seas. Electric welding has been in use 
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here, particularly in railroad repair work, 
for a quarter of a century, but the war 
brought about its application to ship- 
building.” 
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The Electric Welding Committee as- 
serts that vessels so constructed will be 
fully as strong as riveted ships, and 
in addition to the saving in time and 


HAS GERMANY THE BIG- 
GEST BANK IN EXISTENCE? 


T is ironical that the Imperial Bank 
| of Germany was the leading bank 

of the world at the close of 1917, 
from the point of deposits, altho its 
$2,000,000,000 deposits may well repre- 
sent spurious values in the light of sub- 
sequent events. For that reason, com- 
ments the Wall Street Journal, the 
honor of having the leading fictitious 
position will hardly arouse the envy of 
the other great banks of the world. 
Before the war the deposits in the 
Bank of Germany scarcely touched 
$200,000,000. 

The next largest bank a year ago 
was the State Bank of Russia, with 
$1,720,000,000 deposits, against $629,- 
640,000 at the end of 1913, which gave 
it at that time the leading position of 
all banking institutions. The third 
position at the beginning of 1918 was 
held by another German institution, the 


KANSAS FARMERS COMBINE 
AND BUY A RAILROAD 


ALTER A. JOHNSON, man- 
aging editor of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Capital, was sitting 

at his desk not long ago reading tele- 
graphic copy when a story came over 
the wire saying that the Federal Court 
had ordered the sale of the Leaven- 
worth and Topeka Railroad for junk. 
Johnson read the item a second time, 
then jumped to his feet and announced 
to the astonished local force: “Boys, 
I’m going to buy a railroad.” 

“What with?” was the first question. 

“Well—the farmers living along the 
line are to be my stockholders,” he re- 
plied. Local financiers, with whom he 
discussed the project, were skeptical, 
arguing that farmers and newspaper 
men could not make money out of a 
proposition where experienced railroad 
men had tried and failed. The line had 
been losing $9,000 a year. Also, we 
read in the Chicago Tribune: 

“When Johnson went forth to interview 
the farmers and business men in the small 
towns along the railroad, he found them 
at first apathetic. They were interested, 
of course, and some appeared dismayed 
at the prospect of a discontinuance of. rail- 
road service. Four of the towns would 
be cut off entirely. Johnson told the far- 
mers the country without a railroad would 
look like a tornado had passed over it. 


Deutsche Bank, with $1,415,000,000 
deposits. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve what position the trinity will oc- 
cupy when reports are assembled of 
their condition for the current fiscal 
year. Under the circumstances, adds 
the Wall Street Journal, it would seem 
that the London City and Midland 
Bank foregoes little in occupying fourth 
place among the world’s greatest banks, 
with deposits last January of $1,100,- 
000,000. Since then this institution has 
merged with the London Joint Stock 
Bank and has total deposits of over 
$1,500,000,000. Lloyd’s Bank had de- 
posits of $850,000,000 and the Bank of 
England $830,000,000. The National 
City Bank of New York occupied ninth 
place with $725,000,000 deposits and the 
Guaranty Trust Company is thirteenth 
on the list with $570,000,000 deposits. 
Following are the sixteen premier 






















money the method will make ay ailable 
a large class of labor which is no 
suitable at present for work in ship. 
yards. 


An Astonishing Ques. 
tion Answered by Cold 
Facts and Figure; 


banks in the order of their deposits at 
the end of 1917 compared with their 
pre-war deposits: 


1917 1913 
Bank of Germany.. “$2, ose 000,000 $198,470, 
Bank of Russia...... 720, 000, 000 629,640 
Deutsche Bank....... i 415, 000,000 395,010,000 
2 City & Mid- 

St ie dcahanopande 1,100,000,000 469,170,000 
Lioyd" ee 870,000,000 521,530,009 
Bank of England.... 830,000,000 356,785,000 
London Co. West.. 730,000,000 441,570,000 
Dresden Bank........ 730,000,000 239,600,000 
National City of New 

EE Wieripactaanne 725,000,000 221,330,000 
ene Gesellschaft.. 725,000,000 250,000,000 
Barclay’s Bank....... 640,000,000 304,000,000 
Bank of France...... 610,000,000 201,590,000 
Guaranty Trust....... 570,000,000 166,930,000 
National Provincial of 

ese 560,000,000 339,410,000 
Oestereelahiodhe Credit 530, 000, ;000 180,025,000 
Credit Lyonnais...... 496, 000, 000 446,995,000 


Switzerland’s total export of watches and 
watch movements, watch-cases, watch parts, 
clocks, and tools amounted in 1917 to $40, 
889,097, showing an increase of $636,900 
compared with 1916, which year constituted 
a previous record. 


Newspaper Editor Has a Bril- 


liant Idea and Gives the State Its 


“Now look here, Mr. Jones,’ he would 
say to an obdurate farmer, ‘you have one 
thousand bushels of ‘wheat. If these rails 
are torn up you will have to haul your 
wheat to the next town. It will cost you 
six cents a bushel—that is, $60. Now sub- 
scribe to that amount of stock.’ To others 
he told, after the railroad had ceased to 
operate, they were helping the Kaiser to 
win the war; that their wheat and cattle 
could not be marketed. In a few weeks 
Johnson had obtained $80,000, the selling- 
price agreed on previously by the Judge 
of the Federal Court. Many persons had 
bought single shares of stock valued at 
$10. A few blocks of stock of $500 were 
taken. The largest subscriber, a lumber- 
man who has three yards in towns along 
the line, subscribed $1,500. Johnson and 
associates obtained eight hundred stock- 
holders in all.” 


At the receiver’s sale Johnson, as 
representative of the rural stockhold- 
ers, bought in the road for $80,000, so 
that Kansas has its first community- 
owned railroad, and, we read, the ex- 
periment is being watched with interest 
throughout the country. The railroad 
is forty-seven miles long and is one of 
the oldest in the State. Formerly it 
was operated jointly by the Union 
Pacific and Santa Fé systems, but in 
recent years by the latter exclusively. 


First Community-Owned Road 


It is said that the road could have been 
sold as junk for $160,000, and that, 
under orders of the court, it must be 
operated continuously or its control 
will revert back to the court. The new 
owner says, in this connection: 


“Experienced railroad men are being 
employed to operate it, or, if suitable par- 
ties appear, we will lease it for a term of 
years. The people who bought the line 
merely desire to continue the service. 
Had the railroad been sold for junk four 
towns would have been entirely without 
service. Our methods appeared to be the 
only way of saving the railroad to its 
patrons. I have a theory that the ultimate 
solution of the problem confronting small 
branch railroads lies in community owner- 
ship. This will be the first experiment in 
that direction, and if it proves successful 
it should be tried by many small communi- 
ties in the Middle West faced by a situa- 
tion similar to that of the stockholders on 
this line.” 


If the stockholders operate the line 
it is expected to convert it into a “jit 
ney railroad.” Motor-trucks will be 
bought and remodeled to run on rail- 
road tracks. Regular freight cars will 
be used to transport cattle and heavy 
shipment, while the jitney cars will be 
for passengers. 
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BEWARE OF BOGUS OIL STOCKS 


Craining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 

{ 2 Writing, etc., taught person- 
i Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
ry for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 

/ and mother, is averaging over $75 :a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
i for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
I] this, for over one hundred members of the English 

faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
0 they are constantly recommending our courses. 
I We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
uy Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


§ The Home Correspondence School 4 
| Dep't. 267, Springfield, Mass. : 
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ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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2000 Men Bettered Their Positions 
—Advanced Their Earnings 
$400 to $3000 a Year 


My forceful, systematic letter apnlication service en- 
ables the right man and the right employer to get 
together. If you are a misfit in your present position 
or if you are not earning what you are really worth, 
write me today, —now— for full service particulars. 


JOHN BURNS, 509AI, West 174th St., NEW YORK 
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| cles can 
| dividends ranging from one to three per 
| cent. monthly gather to themselves con- 
| siderable capital. 
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ON THE SHOALS OF THE |" 


OIL BOOM 
By LOUIS GUENTHER 
Editor of The Financial World 


EASURED by the established suc- 

cess of numerous get-rich-quick 

oil flotations it is evident that there 
is an irresistible attraction for the aver- 
age investor in the unusual dividends it 
is claimed by their sponsors they are 
earning and paying. Surface evidence 
plainly indicates that companies hereto- 
fore unknown in well-informed oil cir- 
on the mere announcement of 


: The ease with which 
this money is raised tells of the peril that 


| is breeding among the thousands of con- 


fiding investors, who, on faith alone in 
these dividends being bona fide, are risk- 
ing their capital on such unknown secu- 
rities. 

But for the majority of these unfortu- 
nate fortune-chasers there is in store a 
disastrous day of reckoning. To many it 
has already come, and with it the full 
understanding that the big dividends to 
which they have been looking forward 
was simply bait that the promoters em- 
ployed to enveigle them. Just as soon 
as the stock-selling period comes to an 
end, the large dividends also disappear 
with the rapidity of the frail field violet 
after it feels the first pinch of frost. 
When the present oil boom has run its 
course, in accordance with the usual fate 
that overtakes all sporadic speculative 
waves with which people have always been 
affected, there will be found on its treach- 
erous shoals the wreckage of several mil- 
lions of dollars of American capital, 
which, had it been intelligently and con- 
servatively invested, would have added 
stimulus to our prosperity. 


T is because this danger is so well re- 
cognized in intelligent investment cir- 
cles that I feel it is not amiss to point 
out in the current issue to the readers 
of CuRRENT Oprnion some of the dangers 
which threaten them when they are con- 
sidering investments in oil projects, for 
it may prevent them from plunging into 
some of these pitfalls. Unquestionably 
it is a fact that the demand for oil in 
this country has attained its maximum 
peak and in response to it it is but a 
natural evolution for the industry itself 
to have reached the height of its ac- 
tivity and development. With all this the 
public in a general way is familiar and 
it is this knowledge that the pirates of 
promotion capitalize to their advantage. 
But what the people do not seem to 
realize is some of the great uncertainties 
connected with the development of oil 
properties which make them extremely 
speculative as a class and their promot- 


ers are certain not to point them out, | 


for were they to do it they could not 
raise money so easily and rapidly. Estab- 
lishing a successful oil company requires 
just as much skill and hard labor as mak- 


ing any other business a profitable en- | 


terprise. Stili the way oil companies, 
which are clamoring for public invest- 
ments, are hastily put together and im- 
mediately started on a dividend-paying 
career, carries the inference that their 
sponsors have found again the lamp of 
Aladdin, and they need only to rub it and 
out flows a stream of wealth. This is 
all hodge-podge, and “Experience” will 
again demonstrate it. In some instances 
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| Maximum Profit 
| Minimum Risk 


The question as to which se- 
curities among the country’s 
foremost industrials, railroads, 
coppers and oils, offer the 
maximum profit, combined 
with stability ef principal and 
marketability, ts currently cov- 
ered in our fortnightly pub- 
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this already has been shown by the down- 
fall of some of these oil fakes. 
Unless investors take the precaution FOR HIG 
to inquire into the standing of the indi- aio 
viduals connected with an oil company Grippe N 
they are apt to become the prey of mea 
| who make it a profession to despoil their Cold 
fellow men, quite a number of whom in the 
I know are now engaged in the exploita- 
tion of such enterprises. One of these Head 
companies, supposedly paying three per 
cent. dividends monthly, conceals in its Headaches ing | 
organization an individual who, until he N . 
found the oil business a safer field of euralgias Ase 
operation, made his living enticing rich Spanish Influenza Reco 
men on Atlantic Ocean steamers into react 
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HIGHER STREET CAR FARES 
MAKE FOR SLUMS AND 
DISEASE 
i world to-day faces the alter- 


native of building up a new era 

of real civilization or of revert- 
ing to another period of Dark Ages. 
Are we, asks Ralph Adams Cram, in 
Reconstruction, going to yield to the 
reactionary status-quo influences now 
showing themselves and submit to the 
Bolshevik anarchy that can have issue 
only in barbarism equal to, tho pro- 
foundly different from, the barbarism 
of the nineteenth century; or are we 
going to learn the lesson of the war 
and scrap old superstitions along with 
the slums? The bearing of transporta- 
tion on the probiem is important. This 
noted architect and chairman of the 
Boston City Planning Board says: 


“To make decentralization possible, 
transportation must be quick, regular, re- 
liable and cheap. As a matter of fact, it 
comes in the end to the question of a five- 
cent fare. In Boston and many other 
localities we are confronted with a situa- 
tion which works absolutely against this 
fundamental necessity of decentraliza- 
tion. The situation in Boston at the pres- 
ent moment is one which is working in 
the opposite direction through a progres- 
sive increase in fares on steam and elec- 
tric railways. We began at five cents and 
remained there for many years. We then 
went on to seven cents, have recently ad- 
vanced to eight cents, and there is now 
a veiled threat that before long the mini- 
mum fare will be ten cents. I believe 
that every one interested in the question 
of decent housing and in building up 
decent citizenship should set his face 
against this scheme of doubling the fares 
of our street railway service. In sanc- 
tioning this increase in rates, Boston 
places itself absolutely out of line with 
the most progressive communities in Eu- 
rope. In England, France, Belgium and, 
I think, Germany, the tendency has been 
and is now in the other direction, that is, 
toward reducing fares instead of increas- 
ing them. In Brussels, for example, I am 
told that many working people live twenty 
miles outside the city because they can 
obtain season tickets enabling them. to 
come in to their work in the morning 
and go out at night on certain specified 
trains, the total cost per week being twen- 
ty cents, or less than two cents per trip. 
If our fares here in Boston go to ten 
cents it will cost a workman $1.20 a week 
for transportation for himself alone, to 
and from his work. This is intolerable, 
and some- way must be found to assure 
him a maximum rate of five cents a trip, 
if we are not to maintain and even in- 
tensify the present intolerable conditions 
of congestion in Boston.” 


The value of finished manufactured prod- 
ucts exported from the United States in 
1918 was about $6,000,000,000 of domestic 
enacts, as against $2,450,000,000 in 
913. 


DANGERS IN HIGHER STREET CAR FARES 















F2 years man sought a thoroughly 
practical means to soften water for 
commercial and home uses. 


ie He used strongsoaps and sodas—chemicals of 
f" 4 various kinds; he tried distilling the water. 







Butthese“processes” proved costly and trouble. 
some,ineffective at the best. It seemed a satis- 
factory water softener must remain fora future 

_ generation. Then Nature revealed a secret. 


si e In the Black Hills of South Dakota there isa 








* deposit of mineral which is now known as 
ae Refinite. It was discovered that this mineral 

Eee collects the elements which make water hard 
and gives off softening properties inexchange. 











eK weenie : It softens water Nature's own way—a water 
3 -eef goftenerasold asthe hills from which it comes. 
4 Man merely devised a filter system to use this || 
minera 
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The Refinite water softener is the only one | 
using the natural Refinite mineral. Itrequires | 
notechnical knowledge to operate. Compact— |®. 


Quickly Installed —100% Efficient. re 


Refinite water softening systemsare usedend | ®, 
approved by tez*ile mills, laundries, steam at, 
power plants, hospitals, hotels,apartments and ¥ 
private homes in all parts of the country. by, 
They are producing water of no hardness at 
the lowest cost of operation. 


Refinite users are most enthusiastic. There is |! 
| one near you. Write any district office for book- 
: Ict, or to 













= | THE REFINITE COMPANY |p 


REFINITE BLDG, OMAHA, NEB. 
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% DISTRICT OFFICES 
~1 NEW YORK, 9thbFioor Yale& TowneBldg. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Blag. 

=| CINCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 737 Call Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 502 Plymouth Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 407 Sharp Bid;. TORONTO, 23 Scott Street 
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Knowledge is power whether in business or social life, and no man or woman who has not 
had the advantage of college training should be without our wonderful ten volume library of 
“The Science History of the Universe,” which explains in a fascinatingly interesting style all 
the important facts connected with astronomy, geology, physics, biology, anthropology, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, zoology, art and literature. We are making the extremely low price of $7.00 
for these ten splendid volumes and if you will send us $1.00 we will ship the books to you fon 
your examination. If you are not more than pleased with them you may return the books within 
five days and we will refund your money; if you decide to keep the books you may pay the 
balance in 3 monthly payments of $2.00 each. 
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At the Greatest Center of Military, 
Naval and Aerial Activity in America 


The Hotel Chamberlin at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, is one 
of the Finest Holiday Hotels in'the Western Hemisphere 


HE Chamberlin directly faces Hampton Roads. Immediately 
in front of the Hotel is the site of the New Naval Training 
Base. Langley Field, the show place for aviation in America, 1s 

but a few miles away. 

Among the other attractions of Old Point Comfort—is the 
accessibility. The fare is but a small fraction of that to any resort 
situated in the South. 

The Medicinal Bath Department (under authoritative medical 
direction) duplicates every Bath and Treatment given at European Spas. 

A fine Eighteen-Hole Golf Course with turf fairways and grass 
putting greens. 

Send for colored Aeroplane Map of the Course (the only one of its kind ever 

made in America). ‘Golf’? and other booklets dealing with every phase of life 
at the Chamberlin. Write to-day to: 


George F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


.. New York Offices: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel 
abe. Cook’s Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices 
































View of Hotel Chamberlin and Old Potnt Comfort 
taken from apes Triplane 
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AFTER 

N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance | Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will 

is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the | injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 

most out of life. Not only should you wish to appear | make rests the failure or success of your life. Which 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, | is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find | “TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Is 
by your “looks,”’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best” at] pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupa- 
all times tion, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1130 Ackerman Blidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Quiet Loafing. 


Efforts to achieve “one languag 


: ; Rat. in 
America are bearing fruit, according to 3 
Massachusetts correspondent of the Ney 


York Times, who writes: “The first tender 
blossom appeared at Christmas with the sign 
‘Trees for Sail.’ This bud of promis now 
makes its appearance over a_ blacksmith’s 
shop: ‘No Loafing Aloud on Tese Permises’ 
It is very quiet around the shop.” 


Where It Belonged. 


\n amateur authoress who had sulmitted 
a story toa Magazine, after waiting s veral 
weeks without hearing from the editor con- 
cerning it, finally sent him a note requesting 
an early decision, as she stated “she had 
other irons in the fire.” 

Shortly after came the editor’s reply: 
“Dear madame,—I have read your story, 
and I should advise you to put it with the 
other irons.”—Punch. 





The Truthful Hunter. 


A sportsman of great imaginative gift, 
| says the Boston Transcript, was telling s how 
at one shot he had bagged two partridges 
| and a rabbit. His explanation was. that 






tho he had hit only one partridge, the 

bird in falling had clutched at another par- 

tridge and brought that to earth entangled 

| in its claws. 

‘But how about the rabbit a he was asked. 
“Oh,” was the calm reply, “my gun kicked 

per knocked me backwards and I fell on the 
ibbit as it ran past.” 


No Place for Craps at the Pearly Gates 

Lieut. Leon Cadore, Brooklyn Baseball 
Club pitcher, who was with the negro fighters 
of New York’s old 15th Regiment in —— 
told this story when he arrived home re- 
cently: 

One day a German high explosive shell 
hit French soil about ten feet from a six- 
foot negro private, but proved to be a dud. 
The negro, waiting and expecting the shell 
to explode, reached into his pocket, drew 
forth a pair of dice, threw them on the 
ground and exclaimed: 

“After this, Ah leads a different life.” 


Straw for the Cow. 


A poor but thrifty Scotswoman, of whon 
we read in Everybody's, had been promised 
a gift of a new bonnet by a wealthy summer 
resident. 

One morning, as the woman was about to 
motor to the city for some shopping, she 
stopped at the home of the Scotswoman and 
asked: ‘Would you rather have a felt ora 
straw hat, Mrs. MacVean ? 

“Weel,” said Mrs. MacVean, “I think T'll 
tak’ a straw one, if you please, ma’am. It'll 
maybe make a good mouthful to the cow 
when I’m done wi’ it!” 





The True Mountain Spirit. 

Nowhere does patriotism flame higher 
than in the Southern mountains. A Ker- 
tucky hillman left his sunny corn patch and 
his moonshiny private still and walked down 
into the lowlands to bid farewell to his 
lanky son, who had heard the call of his 
country and had enlisted, and now was 
bound for oversea service. 

“Son,” quoth the old man, taking the 
youngster in his arms, “I fit four year agin 
the Union, but I’m reconciled now; and 
I’m proud to see you wearin’ the uniform 
of the Federal Gover’mint. You'll be sailin’ 
fur furrin parts soon; and when you git 
there I want you to remember whut you 
owe to yore flag and country. 

“And, son, ef you run into one of them 
there Germans don’t show him no merfcy. 
Shoot him down like he was a revenue 
officer !”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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